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CHAP. I. 

Of George Washington's birth, familjfy and educa- 
tion — Of his mission to the French commandant 
on the Ohio in 1 753 — His military operations as 
etn officer of Virginia, Jrom 1754 to 1758, and his 
subsequent emplm/ments to the commencement of the 

American Revolution. 
f 

JL HE ancestors of George Washington were 
among the first settlers of the oldest British colo- ^' 
ny in America. He was the third in descent firom *1753 
John Washington, an English gentleman, who 1758. 
about the middle of the 17th century emigrated 
from the north of England, and settled in West- 
moreland county, Virginia. In the place where 
he had fixed himself, his great grandson, the sub- 
ject of the following hfstory, was born on the 22d 
of February, 1732. His immediate ancestor was 
Augustine Washington, who died when Tiis son 
George was only ten years old. The education 
of the young orphan, of course, devolved on his 
mother, who added one to the many examples of 
virtuous matrons, who, devoting themselves to the 

B 
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CHAP, care of their children, have trained them upr to be- 
— '■ — distinguished citizens. In one instance her fears^ 
to combining with her afTectiouy prevented a mea-^ 
^^^- sure, which, if persevered in, would have given a 
direction to the talents and views of her son, very 
different from that which taid the foundation of 
his fame. George Washiiigton> when only fifteeiv 
years old, solicited and obtained the place of a 
midshipman in> the British navy ; but his ardent 
zeal to serve his country, then at war with France 
and Spain, was, on the interference of his mother, 
for the present suspended, and for ever diverted 
from the sea service^ She lived to see him ac* 
quire higher honours than he ever coutd have ob- 
tained as a naval officer ; nor did she depart this^ 
life till he was elevated to the first offices, both 
eivir and military, in the gift of his country. She 
wasj nevertheless, from the influence of long^ 
established habits, so far from being partial to the 
American revolution, that she often regretted ttie 
side her son had taken in the controversy betweea 
her king and her country. 

In the minority of George Wasliington, the 

. means of education in America were scanty; hi^ ^ 
was therefore very little extended beyond whl^t 
is common, except in mathematics. Knowledge 
of this kind contributes more perhaps than any 
other to strengthen the mind. In his case it was* 
doubly useful ; for, in the early part of his life, it 
laid the foundation of his fortune, by qiialifying 
him for the office of a practical surveyor, at su 
time when good land was of easy attainment; and 

, its intimate connexion with the military art, ena- 
bled him at a later period to judge more correctly 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 3 

►of ttie proper means of defending his country, chap. 
Tvjiein he was called upon to preside over its — '• — 

Of t|]e first nineteen years of George Washing- ^^^®- 
ton's lifeylitfle is known. His talents being more so- 
lid than ^owy^'werenot sufficiently developed for 
public notice, by the comparatively unimportant 
events of fliat eartj period. His cotemporaries have 
generally reported, that in his yomth he was grave, 
silent, and thoughtful ; diligent and methodical in 
businessv dignified in his appearance^ and strictly 
lionourable in all his deportment ; but they have 
not been able to gratify the public curiosity with 
any striking anecdotes. His patrixnonial estate 
ivas small, but that little was managed with pru- 
dence 2fnd increased by industry. In the gayest 
period of his life, he was a stranger to dissipation 
^nd riot. That he had established a solid repu- 
tation, even in his juvenile years, may be fairly 
presumed from the following circumstances. At 
the age of nineteen he was appointed one of the 
adjutants general of Virginia, with the rank of 
major. When he was barely twenty-one, he was 
-employed by the government of his native colony, 
in an enterprise which required the pruflence of 
age as well as the vigour of youth. 

The French, as the first European discoverers 
of the river Missisippi, <;laimed all that immense 
region whose waters run into that river. In pur- 
suance of this claim, in the year 1 753^ they took 
possession of a tract of country supposed to b^ 
within the chartered limits of Virginia, and were 
proceeding to erect a chain of posts from the 
iakes of Canada to the river Ohi®, in subservien- 
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to 
- 1758. 



ir53. 



cy to th^ir grand scheme of connecting Canada 
with Louisiana, and limiting the English colp-* 
nies to the east of the Alleghany mountains. Mr. 
Dinwiddle, then governor of Virginiav <lispatch- 
ed Washington with a letter to the French com^ 
mandant on the Ohio, remonstrating against the 
prosecution 6f these designs, as hostile to the 
rights of his Britannic majesty. The young en- 
voy was also instructed to penetrate the designs 
of the French ; to condliate the affection of the 
native tribes ; and to procure useful intelligence. 
In the discharge of this trust, he set out on 
the 15th of November, from Will's Creek, then 
an extreme frontier settlement, and pursued his 
course through a vast extent of unexplored wilder- 
ness, amidst rains and snows, and over rivers of 
very difficult passage, and among tribes of In>- 
dians, several of whom, from previous attentions 
of the French, were hostile to the English. When 
his horses were incompetent, he proceeded on 
foot with a gun in his hand and a pack on his 
back. He observed every thing with the eye of 
a soldier, and particularly designated the forks of 
the Monongahela and Alleghany rivers, (the spot 
where Fort Duquesne was afterwards built, and 
where Pittsburgh now stands) as an advantageous 
position for a fortress. Here he secured the af* 
fections of some neighbouring Indians, and en- 
gaged them to accompany him. With them he 
ascended the Alleghany river and French Creeks 
to a fort on the river le Bcteuf, one of its western 
branches. He there found Mons. Le Gardeur 
de St. Pierre, the commandant on the Ohio, and 
delivered to him Dinwiddie*s letter ; and receiving 
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his answer, returned with it to Wilfiamsburg on <^HAPi 
the 78th day after he had received hi^ appoint- ' • ' - 
ment. The patience and firmness displayed on t© 
this occasion by Washington, (added to his judi- ^^'^ 
cioas treatment of the Indians) both merited and 
obtained a large share of applause. A journal of 
the whole was published, and inspired the public 
with high ideas of the energies both of his body 
and mind. 

The French were too intent on their favourite 
project of extending their empire in America, to 
be diverted fronj it by the remonstrances of a co- ^ 
lonial governor. Th^ answer brought by Wash- 
ington was such as induced the assembly of^ Vir- 
ginia to raise ,a regiment of 300 men, to defend 1754. 
their frontiers and maintain the right claimed in 
behalf of Great-Britain over the disputed territory. 
Of this Mr. Fry was appointed colonel, and George 
Washington, lieutenant-colonel. The latter ad- 
vancied with two companies of this regiment early 
in April, as far as the Gr^at Meadows, where he 
was informed by some friendly Indians, that the 
French were erecting fortifications in the fork be- 
tween the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers 5 
and also, that a detachment was on its march from 
that place towards the Great Meadows. War 
had not been yet formally declared between 
France and England, but as neither was disposed 
to recede from their claims to the lands on tlie 
Ohio, it was deemed inevitable, and on the point 
of commencing. Several circumstances were sup- 
posed to indicate an hostile intention on the part 
of the advancing French detachment. Washing- 
ton, under the guidance of some friendly Indians, 
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c^AR i^ a dark rainy -night surprised their ei^campment^ 
— '• — r ^nd, ^fter firing wq^, rusghed ia and surrounded 
to them. The comms^nding officer, Mr. Jiumonvillei 
irs^ was killed^ one persQ^ escaped, and all the rest 
imntediately $urrendered. Soon after thi3 affair. 
Col. Fry died, and the commands of the regiment 
4e?<olved on Washington, who speedily collected 
the whole at the Great Meadows, Two inde- 
pendent companies of regulars, one from New- 
York, and one from South-Carolina, shortly after 
arrived at the saipe place. Col. Washington was 
now ^t tjie head of nearly 400 men. . A stockade^ 
afterwards called Fort Necessity, was erected at 
the Great Meadows, in which a small force was 
left, and the main body advanced with a view of 
dislodging the French from Fort Duquesne, which 
they had recently wected, at tfce confluence of 
the Alleghany and Monongabela rivers. They 
had Qpt proceeded more than thirteen miles, when 
they were inforiped by friendly Indians, *Uhat 
the French, as numerous as pigeons in the woods, 
were advaiicing in an hostile manner towards the 
Eiigf jsfa settlepients, and also, that Fort Duquesne 
had heen recently and strongly reinforced." In 
this critic^ sitijiatipn,a council of war unanimous- 
ly recommended a retreat to the Great Meadows, 
which was efTected without delay, and every ex- 
ertion made to render Fort Necessity tenable. 
Before the \torks intended for that purpose were 
<;omplejl;ed, Mpns. de ViUier, with a considerable 
force, attacked the fort. The assailants were co- 
vered by trees aad high grass. The Americans 
received them with great resolution, and fought 
some within the stockadt^, and others in the sur- 
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rctotodi nig ditch. Washington continued tfie whole chap. 
day on the -odtside of the fort, and conducted the . — '■ — 
defence vrith tfee greatest cOoIh^b and intrepidity. ^^ 
The engagem^tit I^st^A from ten in the morhiti^ ^^^• 
till flight, wlien (hie French cdta^mander dernted- 
M a parley, and offer^ terms of capitulatioi^. 
His first and second proposals were rejected^ and 
Washingtoh would accept of none short of the 
following hohoorable ohes, which were mutually 
agreed upon in the course of the nigbt. " The 
fort to be surrendered on condition that th6 
garrison should march out with the honours of 
'war, and be peritiitted to retain their arms and ' 
"baggjaige, and to. march unmolested into ^he inr 
habited parts o£ Virginia." The legislature of' 
Virginia, impressed .with a high sense of the 
T^ravery and good conduct of their troops, though 
compelled to surrender the fort, voted their thanks 
to C6l. Washingtoii and the officers under his* 
eom'n^and, and they also gave three hundred pis- 
toles to* be distributed aniong the soldiers engaged 
in this action, but made no arrangements for re- 
newing offensive operations in the remainder of 
the year 1754. When the season for action was 
Over, the regiment was reduced to independent 
companies, and Washington resigned his com- 
mand. 

The controversy about the Ohio lands, which 
♦began in Virginia, was taken up very seriously by 
Clreat-Britain, and two British regiments were 
ient to America to support the claims of his Bri- 
tannic majesty. They arrived early in 1755, and 
were commanded by Gen. Braddock. That offi- 
cer* being informed of the talents of George Wash- 
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CHAP. ij5gt0n> invited him to serve the campaign as a yo- 
' y lunteer aid de camp. The invitation was cheer- 
to fully accepted^ and Washington joined Gen. Brad- 
dock near Alexandria, and proceeded with him to 

^755. \y^iii»g Creek, afterwards called Fort Cumberland. 
Here the army was detained till the 12th of June, 
waiting for waggonsi horses, and provisions. 
" Washington had early recommended the use of 
pack horses, instead of waggonS;^ for conveying 
the baggage of the army. The propriety of this 
.advice soon became apparent, and a considerable 
change was made in conformity to it. The army 
had not advanced much more than ten miles from 
Fort Cumberland, when Washington was seized 
with a violent fever, but nevertheless continued 
with the army, being conveyed in a covered wa^ 
gon, after he had refused to stay behind, though 
so much exhausted as to be unable to ride on 
horseback. He advised the general to leave his 
heavy artillery and baggage behind, and to ad- 
vance rapidly to Fort Duquesne, with a select 
body of troops, a few necessary stores^ and some 
pieces of light artillery. Hopes were indulged 
that by this expeditious movement^ Fort Duquesne 
might be reached in its present weak state, with a 
force sufficient to reduce it, before expected rein-^ 
forcements should arrive. General Braddock ap- 
proved the scheme, and submitted it to the consi- 
deration of a council held at the Little Meadows, 
which recommended that the commander* in chief 
should advance as rapidly as possible with 1200 
select men, and that Col. Dunbar should remain 
Dehind with the remainder of the troops and the 
heavy baggage. This advanced corps commenc* 
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ed its march with only 30 carriages^ but did not chap. 
proceed with the rapidity that was expected. ' 
They frequently halted to level the road, and to ^"^^ 
bnild bridges ever inconsiderable brooks. They irss. 
consomed four days in passing over the first nine- 
teen miles from the Little Meadows. At this 
place, the physicians declared that Col. Washing- 
ton's life would b^ endangered by advancing with 
the army. He was theriefore ordered by Gen. 
Braddock to stay behind with a small guard till ' 
Dunbar should arrive with the rear of the army. 

.As soon as his strength would permit, he joined 
the advanced detachment, and immediately enter- 
ed on the duties of his office. On the next day, i^^^ 
July 9th, a dreadful scene took place. When 
Braddock had crossed the Monongahela, and was 
only a few miles from Fort Duquesne, and was 
pressing forward without any apprehension of 
danger, he was attacked in an open road, thick set 
with grass. An invisible enemy, consisting of 
French and Indians, commenced a heavy and well 
directed fire on his uncovered troops. The van 
fell back on the main body, and the whole was 
thro#n into disorder. Marksmen levelled their 
pieces particularly at officers, and others on horse-; 

' back. In a short time, Washington was the only 

jnd decamp left alive and not wounded. On him, 

therefore, devolved the whole duty of carrying the 

general's orders. He was of course obliged to be 

constantly in motion, traversing the field of battle 

on horseback in all directions. He had two horses 

shot under him, and four bullets passed through 

his coat,but he escaped unhurt, though every other 

officer on horseback was either killed or wounded. 

c 
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CHAP. Providence preserved him for further ; and greater 
— '- — services. Throughout the whole oC the carnage 
to And confusion of this fatal day» Washington dis- 
1 W played the greatest coolness and the most perfect 
self possession* Braddock was undismayed amidst 
a shower of bullets, and by his countenance and 
example, . encouraged his men to stand their 
ground; but valour was useless, and discipline on- 
ly offered surer marks to the destructive aim of un^^ 
$een marksmen. Unacquainted with the Indian 
mode of fighting, Braddock neither advanced upon 
nor retreated from the assailants, but very injudi- 
ciously endeavoured to form his broken troops on 
the ground where they were first attacked, and 
where they were exposed uncovered to the inces- 
sant galling fire of a sheltered enemy. He had 
been cautioned of the danger to whiph he was ex* 
posed, and was advised to advance the provincials 
in front of his troops, to scour the woods and de- 
tect ambuscades, but he disregarded the salutary 
recommendation.. The action lasted ni^ar three 
hours, in the course of which the general had three 
horses shot under him, and finally ^received a 
wounds of which he died in a few days in the 
camp of Dunbar, to which he had bei^n brought 
by Col. Washington and others. On tl^e fall of 
Bradd(^ck, hi& troops^ gave way in all directions, 
and could not be rallied till they had crossed the 
Monongahela. The Indians, allured by plunder^ 
did not pursue with vigour. The vanq^i$hed regu- 
lars soon fell bacl^ to Dunbar's camp; from which> 
after destroying such of their stores as could bt? 
spared, they retired to Philadelphia. The ofilcers 
in the British regimen^ts displayed the greatest 
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bravery. Their whole number was 85, and 64 chap. 
of them were killed or wounded. The common — -^ — 
soldiers were so disconcerted by the unusual mode ^^^ 
of attack, that they soon broke, and could not be ^^^8. 
rallied. The three Virginia companies in the 
engagement behaved very.differently, and fought 
like men till there were scarcely 30 men left alive 
in the whole. This reverse of fortune rather add- 
ed to, than took from, the reputation of Washing- 
ton. His countrymen extolled his conduct, and 
generally said and believed, that if he had been 
commander, the disasters of the day would have 
been avoided. 

Intelligence of Braddock*s defeat, and that Col. 
Dunbar had withdrawn all the regular forces from 
Virginia, arrived while the assembly of that colo- 
ny was in session. Impressed with the necessity' 
of protecting their exposed frontier settlements, 
they determined to raise a regiment of sixteen 
companies. The command of this was given to 
"Washington. So great was the public confidence 
in the soundness of his judgment, that he was au- 
thorized to name the field ofiicers. His commis- 
sion also designated him as commander in chief 
of all the forces raised, or to be raised, in Virginia. . 

In execution of the duties of his new olfice, 
Washington, after giving the necessary orders for 
the recruiting service, visited the frontiers. He 
found many posts, but few soldiers. Of these the 
best disposition was made. While on his way to 
Williamsburg to arrange a plan of operations with 
the lieutenant-governor, he was overtaken by an 
express below Fredericksburg, with information 
that the back settlements were broken up by par- 
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CHAP, ties of French and Indians, who were mardering 

— '- — and capturing men, women, and children, burn- 
to ing their houses, and destroying thei|^ crops, and 
^7^' that the few troops stationed on the frontiers, un- 
able to protect the country, had retreated to small 
stockade forts. Washington altered his course 
from Williamsburg to Winchester, and endeavour- 
ed to collect a force for the defence of the country. 
But this was impossible. The inhabitants, instead 
of assembling in arms, and facing the invaders, 
fled before them, and extended the general panic. 
While the attention of individuiils was engrossed 
by their families and private concerns, the general 
safety was neglected. The alarm became universal, 
and the utmost confusion prevailed. Before any 
adequate force was collected to repel the assail- 
ants, they had safely crossed the Alleghany moun- 
tains, after having done an immensity of mischief. 
Irruptions of this kind were repeatedly made into 
the frontier settlements of Virginia, in the years 
1756, 1757, and 1758. These generally consisted 
of a considerable number of French and Indians, 

• , who were detached from Fort Duquesne. It was 

their usual practice on their approaching the set- 
tlements, to divide into small parties, and avoiding 

' '^ "" the forts, to attack solitary families in the night, as 
well as the day. The savages, accustomed to 
live in the woods, found little difficulty in conceal- 
ing themselves till their fatal blow was struck. 
Sundry unimportant skirmishes took place, with 
various resultsi, but the number killed on both 
sides ;was inconsiderable, when compared with 
the mischief done, and the many who were put 
to death, otherwise than in battle. The invaders 
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could seldom be brought to a regular engagement, chap. 
Honourable war was not in their contemplation. — '- — 
Plunder, devastation, and murder, were their ob- ^^ 
jects. The assemblage of a respectable force to op*- ^7^* 
pose them, was their sigiial for retreating. Irrup- 
tions of this kind were so frequent for three years 
following Braddock*s defeat, that in Pennsylvania, 
the frontier settlers were driven back as far as Car- 
lisle, and in Maryland, to Fredericktown, and in 
Virginia, to the Blue Ridge. 

Tbe distresses of the inhabitants exceeded all 
description. If they went into stockade forts, 
they suffered from the want of provisions— were 
often surrounded, and sometimes cut off. By flee* 
ing, they abandoned the conveniences of home, 
and the means of support. If they continued on 
their farms, they lay down every night under ap- 
prehensions of being murdered before morning. 
But this was not the worst. Captivity and tor- 
ture were frequently their portion. To all these 
evils, women, aged persons, and children, were 
equally liable with tnen in arms; for savages 
make tio distinction. Extermination i^ their ob- 
ject. To Washington the inhabitants looked for 
that protection he had not the means of giving. 
In a letter to the governor, he observed, "the 
supplicating tears of the women, and moving peti- 
tions of the men, melt me with such deadly sor- 
row, that! solemnly declare, if I know my own 
mind, I could offer myself a willing sacrifice to 
the; butchering enemy » provided that would con* 
tribute to the peaplte's ease." Virginia presented 
a fvontier of three hundrejcl and sixty miles, ex- 
posed -tof^ these incursions. Hard was the lot of 
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CHAF. /VTashiiigton, t6 whom w^ intrusted the defence 
of these extensive settlements without means 

1T53 

to adequate to the purpose. The regiment voted 
v^ by the assembly was never filled. Its actual 
number was oftener below than above 700 men. 
The militia aflbrded a very feeble aid, on which 
little reliance could be placed. They were slow 
in collecting, and when collected, soon bdgan to 
hanker after home ; and while in c^mp, could hot 
submit to that discipline, without which an army 
is a mob. The militia laws were very defective. 
Cowardice in time of action, and sleeping while 
on duty, though crimes of the most destructive 
nature, were very inadequately punished by the 
civil code under which they took the fieM. De- 
sertion and mutiny, for some considerable time, 
subjected the offenders to nothing more than 
slight penalties. Washington was iricessant in 
his representations tothe governor and to the 
assembly, that no reliance could be placed on the 
militia, under existing regulations, and that the 
inconsiderable number, Unlisted for regular ser- 
vice, together with the plans proposed for the se- 
curity of the frontiers, were altogether inade- 
quate. He not only pointed but the defect of the 
systems which had been adopted, but submitted 
to the consideration of those in power, such mea- 
sures Bs he thought best, and particularly recom- 
mended, in case offensive operations vp^te not 
adopted, that twenty-two foi:ts, extending in a Ime ^ 
of three hundred and sixty m\\^; should be iiti^ 
mediately, erected and garrisoneA by two thoutatid 
men, in constant pay and ; service^; but our -all: ^ns- 
casion^ gave a decided .preference to the reduc*" . 
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tion .of Fort'Ddqaesne, as the oalj radical remedy Ch At . 
for the evils to which the frontier settlements were ■■ 
exposed. Propositions ^to this effect were made ^^^ 
and urged by him in 1756 and 1757> hoth; to th6 *^^** 
government of Virginia, and the. coiinmanders in 
chief of the Britishjforces in Atioerica j Iwit a short- 
sighted policy iti the i first, ^nd a, preference given 
by the last to a vigorous prosecution of the war 
in the northern coloniesi prevented their accept- 
ance. To his inexpressible joy, the project ob- 
tained^ in the year 1758, the complete approba- 
tion of Gen. Forbes, wJio was charged with the 
defimi^ of* the middle and southern qolonies. 
This being .resolved upon^ the movements of the 
army were directed to that point. Part of the 
force desftined for . this expedition was at Phila- 
del^ia; part at Ray's Town; and part dispersed 
on the 'frontiers of Virginia. To bring all toge- > 
ther, was a work of time and difficulty. . Washing- 
ton «rged the necessity of an early campaign; 
but such delays took place tloat he did not re- 
ceive orders to assemble his regiment at Win-* 
cbester,' till the 24th of May; nor to proceed from 
thence to Fort Cumberland, till the 24th of June; 
nor to proceed to Ray's Town, till the 21st Sep- 
tember. . The main body did not commence their 
march from "Ray's Town, till the 2d of October, 
and it was as late as the 25th of November when 
tb^y reached Fort Duquesne. These d^ays were 
exiremely mortifying to Washington, and threat- 
ened to tender the cam|)aign abortive. He urged 
the necese^ity of expedition, and most pointedly 
remonstrated against one of the principal causes 
of delay. This was a resolution adopted by his 
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CHAP, superiours, for opening a new road for the army, 
m in preference to that which was generally known 

^to^ by the name of Gen. Braddock's. Being over- 
1758. ruled, he quietly submitted. Instead of embarrass- 
ing measures he thought injudicious, the whole 
energies of himself and his regiment were exerted 
to make the most of those which his commanding 
officer preferred. The progress of the array was 
so slow that it did not reach Loyal Hannah till 
the 5th of November. Here it was determin- 
ed in a council of war, ^^ to be unadvisable to 
proceed any further that campaign." If tliis re- 
solution had been adhered to, the only alternative 
would have been to winter an army of 8000 men 
in a cold inhospitable wilderness, remote from all 
friendly settlements, or to tread back their steps 
and wait for a more favourable season. In either 
case they would have suffered immensely. The 
propriety of the remonstrances made by Wash- 
ington against the many delays whi<^h had taken 
place, now became obviously striking. The 
/ hopes of restoring peace to the frontier settle* 
ments by reducing Fort Duquesne, began to va- 
nish. But contrary to all human appearances, 
success was now offered' to their grasp at the very 
moment they had given up every hope of obtsrin- 
ingit. 

Some prisoners were taken, who gave such in- 
formation of the state of the garrison, as induced 
a reversal of the late determination, and encourag- 
ed the general to proceed. Washington was in 
front superintending the opening of the road for 
the accommodation of the troops. They advanced 
with slow and cautious steps until they reached 
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Fort Duquesne, To their great surprise tbey found chap. 
the fort evacuated, andv that the garrison had re- — — • 
treated down the Ohio. The- reasons for the to 
abandonment of so advantageous a position, must ^'^^ 
be looked for elsewhere. The British had ui^ed 
the war with so much vigour and success against 
^he French to the northward of the Ohio, that no 
reinforcements could be spared to Fort Duquesne. 
The British fleet had captured a considerable 
part of the reinforcements designed by France for 
her colonies. The tide of fortune had begun to 
turn against the French in favour of the English. 
This weakened the influence of the former over 
the Indians, and caused them to withdraw from 
the support of the garrison. Under different cir- 
cumstances, the success of the campaign, would ^ 
have been doubtful, perhaps impracticable. The 
benefits which resulted from thie acquisition of 
Fort Duquesne, proved the soundness of Washing-^ 
ton's judgment in so warmly urging, for three; 
years, an expedition for its reduction. These 
were not confined to Virginia, but extended to 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. While the French 
were in possession of that post, the Indians near 
the Ohio were entirely at their beck. This was 
their place of rendezvous, and from it they made 
frequent and ruinous^ incursions into these three 
colonies. They neither spared age nor sex, but. 
killed or captivated indiscriminately all who 
came in their way. Fire and devastation — ^the 
scalping knife and tomahawk, marked their route. 
A complete revolution in the disposition of the 
Indians, resulted from the expulsion of the French. 
Always prone to take part with the strongest^ the 

D 
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CHAP. In^iatisr iieserted their ancient friends, and paid 

— court to those who, by reoent conquest, were now 

to in possession of the country. A treaty qf peace 
1759. ^as soon after concluded with all the Indiau tribes 
between the lakes and the Ohio. Fort Duquesne 
henceforward assumed the name of Fort Pitt, re- 
ceived considerable repairs, and was garrisoned 
by 200 men from Washington's regiment. It be- 
came as useful in future to the English settlements, 
as it had been injurious while in the occupation 
of the French. 

The campaign of 1758 ended the military career 
of Coh Washington, as a provincial officer. The 
great object on which his heart was set, the re- 
duction of Fort Duquesne, being accomplished, he 
resigned his commission. 

During the three preceding years in which he 
was charged with the defence of Virginia, none of 
those great events occurred which enliven and 
adorn the page of history ; yet the duties he per- 
formed were%extremely arduous. He established 
exact discipline in his regiment, though unaccus- 
tomed to restraint, and infused into them such a 
spirit as made them, when in action, fight like 
men, and die like soldiers. 

The difficulties of defending such an extensive 
frontier, with so inadequate a force, would hav<5, 
chagrined almost any other man into a resignation 
of the command, but only excited in him greater 
^ importunity with the ruling powers, for the cor- 
rection of errors. The plans he proposed, . the 
sy^ems he recommended for conducting the war, 
displayed an uncommon vigour of mind. He re- 
tired from the army with the thanks of his regi- 
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ment^ and the esteem not only of his conntryaiejj, ^J^P- 
but of the officers of the British array ;' and what is — '- — 
particularFy remarkable,, with the undiminished [^ 
confidence of the frontier settlers^ to whom he was ^^^ 
tinabfe to extend that protection they expected 
from his hands. They were thoroughly convinced 
he had made the best possible use of his scanty 
means for the security of so extensive a fronti^; 
and to the weight of his advice in recommendi^, 
and spirited co-operation in executing, they 
ascribed a large proportion of the merit of the 
late successful expedition against Fort Duquesne; 
an event from which they promised themselves an ^ 
exemption from the calamities under which they 
had long laboured. As a reward of his gallant and 
patriotic services, he shortly after obtahxed the 
hand of Mrs- Custis, who, to a fine person and 
large fortune, added every accomplishment which 
contributes to the happiness of married life. Col. 
Washington, by the death "of his elder brother 
Lawrence, had a few years before acquired an es- 
tate situated on the P^towmack, called Moui[)t 
Vernon, in complinient to admiral Vernon, who, 
about the yefar 1741, commanded the British fleet 
in an expedition against Carthagena, in which' ex- 
pedition Mrw Lawrence Washington had b^n :en- 
gaged. 

To this delightful spot the late commander of 
the Virginia forces, released from the cares of a 
military life, and in possession of every thing that 
could make life agreeable, withdrew, and gave - 
himself up to domestic pursuits. These were con- 
ducted with so much judgment, steadiness, and 
industry, as greatly to enlarge and improve his ' 
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CHAP, estate. To them he exclusively devoted himself 
for fifteen years, with the exception of serving in 
the house of biirgesses of the colony of Virginia, 
irja and as a judge of the court of the county in which 
he resided. In these stations he acquitted him- 
self with reputation, and acquired no inconsidera- 
- ble knowledge in the science of civil government. 
During this period, the clashing claims of Great- 
Britain and her colonies were frequently brought 
before the Virginia legislature. In every in- 
stance he took a decided part in the opposition 
made tt> the principle of taxation claimed by the 
^ parent state. 

Had Great-Britain been wise, the history of 
George Washington would have ended here, with 
the addition that he died in the sixty-eighth year 
of his age, having sustained through life the cha- 
I'acter of a good man, an excellent farmer, a wise 
member of the legislature, and an impartial dis- 
tributer'of justice among his neighbours. Very 
diffei'ent was his destiny. From being the com- 
mander of the forces of his native colony, Virginia, 
he wa3 advanced to the command of the armies 
of thirteen United Colonies, and successfully led 
them through a revolutionary war of eight years du- 
ration, which issued in their establishment as thir- 
teen United States. The origin of these great 
events must be looked for across the Atlantic. 
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CHAP. II. 

Retrospect of the origin of the American revolution- chap. 

ary war — Of George Washington as member of 

Congress y in 1774 and 1775 — As Commander in ^^* 
Chief of the armies of the United Colonies in 1776. 
177s and I77G3 and his operations near Boston, 
in these years. 



OOON after the peace of Paris, 1763, a new sys- 
tem for governing the British colonies, was adopt- 
ed . One abridgment of their accustomed liberties 
followed another in such rapid succession, that in 
the short space of twelve years they had nothing 
left they could call their own. The British par- 
liament, in which they were unrepresented, and 
over which they had no control, not only claimed, 
but exercised the power of taxing them at plea- 
sure, and of binding them in all cases whatsoever. 
Claims so repugnant to the spirit of the British 
constitution, and which made such invidious dis- 
tinctions between the subjects of the same king, 
residing on different sides of the Atlantic, excited 
a serious alarm among the colonists^ Detached 
as they were from eich other by local residence, 
and unconnected in their several legislatures, a 
sense of common danger pointed out to them the 
wisdom and propriety of forming a new represent- 
ative body, composed of delegates from each co- 
lony, to take care of their common interests. 
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CHAP. With very little previous concert, such a bo< 

was formed and met in Philadelphia, in Septemb( 

to 1774, and entered into the serious consideration 
^''^^- the grievances under which their constituents 1; 
boured. , To this congress Virginia deputed se^ 
of her most respectable citizens: Peyton Rai 
dolph, Ilichavd Henry Lee, George Washingtoi 
Patrick Henry, Richard Bland, Benjamin Harr| 
son, Edmund Pendleton 5 men who would ha^ 
done honour to any age or country. The sami 
were appointed in like manner to attend a second 
congress on the 1 0th of May, in the following yearj 
The historians of the American revolution will 
detail with pleasure and pride\ the proceedings of^ 
this illustrious assembly : the firmness and pre- 
cision with which they stated their grievances, and 
petitioned their sovereign to redress them ; the elo- 
quence with which they addressed the people of 
Great-Britain, the inhabitants of Caaada, $Lnd 
their own constituents; the judicious measijiri^ 
they adopted for cementing Union at home, and 
procuring frifends al^road* They will also inform 
the world of the unsuccessful termination of all 
plans proposed for preserving the union of the em- 
pii^, and that Great-Britain, proceeding from one 
oppression to another, threw the colonies out of 
her protection, made war upon them, a^id carried 
it on with a. view to their subjugation. All these 
matters,; together With the commence^ient of hos- 
tilities at Lexington, and the formation of an 
American army by tlie colony of Massachusetts, 
for defending themselves^ against a rayal army in 
Boston, must be here passed over. Our business 
is only with Geoi'ge VaiShington. The fame he 
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Though I am truly sensible of the high honour 
done me m this appointment, yet I feel great dis- 
tress from a. consciousness that my abilities and 
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^^^^- military experience may not be equal to the ex- 

■ ■' tensive and important trust. However, as the 

to Congress desire it, I will enter upon the momen- 

^^^^' tous duty, and exert every power I possess in their 

service, and for support of the glorious cause. I 

beg they will accept my most cordial thanks, for 

this distinguished testimony of their approbation. 

*^ But lest some unlucky event should happen 
unfavourable to my reputation, I beg it may be re- 
membered by every gentleman in the room, that 
I this day declare with the utmost sincerity, I do 
not think myself equal to the command I am 
honoured with. 

" As to payy Sir, I beg leave to assure the Con- 
gress that as no pecuniary consideration could 
have tempted me to accept this arduous employ- 
ment, at the expense of my domestic ease and 
happiness, I do not wish to make any profit from 
it. I will keep an exact account of my expenses; 
those 1 doubt not they will discharge, and that 4s 
all I desire." 

A special commission was made out for him, 
and at the same time an unanimous resolution 
was adopted by Congress, *^ that they would 
maintain and assist him, and adhere jto him with 
their lives and fortunes, for the maintenance and 
preservation of American Liberty." 

He immediately entered on the duties of his 
high station. After passing a few days in New- 
York, and making some arrangements with Gen. 
Schuyler, who commanded there, he proceeded to 
, Cambridge, which was the head-quarters of the 
American army. On his Way thither, he received 
from private persons and public bodies^ the most 
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flattering attention^ and the strongest expressions chap. 

of determination to support hipa. He received an ^ 

address from the Provincial Congress of New- ^^* 
York, in whiich, after expressing their approbation ^^^• 
of his elevation to command, they isay — " We 
have the fullest assurances, that whenever this 
important contest shall be decided by that fond- 
est wish of each American soul, an accommoda- 
tion with our mother country, you will cheerfully ' 
resign the important deposit committed into your 
hands, and re-assume the character of our wor- 
thiest citizen." The General, after declaring his 
gratitude for the respect shown him, added — ^^ Be 
assured that every exertion of my worthy col- ' 
leagues and myself, will be extended to the re- 
establishment of peace and harmony between the 
mother country and these colonies. As to the fatal^ 
but necessary operations of war, when we assum- 
ed the soldier we did not lay aside the citizen, 
and we shall most sincerely rejoice with you in 
that happy hour, when the re-establishment of 
American liberty, on the most firm and solid 
foundations, shall enable us to return to our pri- 
vate stations, in the bosom of a free, peaceful, and 
happy country." 

A committee from the Massachusetts Congress 
received him at Springfield, about one hundred 
miles from Boston, £).nd conducted him to the ar- 
my. He was soon after addressed by the Con- 
gress of that colony in the most affectionate man- 
ner. In his answer, he said — " Gentlemen, your 
kind congratulations on my appointipent and ar- 
rival, demand my warmest acknowledgments, and 

will ever be retained in grateful remembrance. 

E 
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^^^p. In exchanging the enjoyments of domestic life: 
- for the duties of my present honourable, but ar- 

1774 duous station^ I only emulate the virtue and pub- 
1776, lie spirit of the whole province of Massachusetts^ 
ivhich^ with a firmness and patriotism without ex- 
ample» has sacrificed all the comforts of social and 
political life in support of the rights of mankind^ 
and the welfare of our common country. My 
highest ambition is to be the happy instrument 
of vindicating these rights, and to see this devoted 
province again restored to peace, liberty, and 
safety," When Gen. Washington arrived at 
Cambridge, he was received with the joyful ac- 
clamations of the American army. At the head 
of his troops, he published a declaration previous- 
ly drawn up by Congress, in the nature of a mani- 
festo, setting forth the reasons for taking up arms. 
In this, after enumerating various grievances of 
the colonies, and vindicating them from a preme- 
ditated design of establishing independent states* 
it was added — " In our own native land, in defence 
of the freedom which is our birthright, and which 
we ever enjoyed till the late violation of it ; for 
the protection of our property, acquired solely 
by the industry of our forefathers and ourselves, 
against violence actually offered; we have taken 
up arms : We shall lay them down when hostilities 
shall cease on the part of the aggressors, and all 
danger of their being renewed shall be removed^ 
and not before." 

When Gen. Washington joined the American 
army, he found the British intrenched on Bunk- 
er's Hill, having also three floating batteries ia 
Mystic River, and a twenty gun ship below the 
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ferry between Boston and Charlestown. They ^^^^• 
had also a battery on Copse's Hill, and were ' 
strongly fortified on the Neck. The Americans ^Tr4 
were intrenched at Winter Hill, Prospect Hill, itto 
and Roxbury, commnnicating with one another by 
small posts over a distance of ten miles, nor 
could they be contracted without exposing the 
country to the incursions of the enemy. 

The army put under the command of Washing- 
ton amounted to 14,500 men. Several circum* 
stances concurred to render this force very inade- 
' quate to active operations. Military stores were 
deficient in camp, and the whole in the country 
was inconsiderable. On the 4th of August, all 
the stock of powder in the American camp, and ia 
the public magazines of the four New-England 
provinces, would have made very little more than 
nine rounds a man. In this destitute condition 
the army remained for a fortnight. To the want 
of powder was added a very general want of bayo- 
nets, of clothes, of working tools, and a total want 
of engineers. Under all these embarrassments, 
the General observed, that "he had the materials 
of a good army ; that the men were able-bodied, 
active, zealous in the cause, and of unquestiona- 
ble courage." He immediately instituted such 
arrangements as were calculated to increase their 
capacity for service. The army was distributed 
into brigades and divisions, and on his recom- 
mendation, general staff officers were appointed. 
Economy, union, and system, were introduced 
into every department. As the troops came into 
service under the authority of distinct colomal 
governments, no uniformity existed among the re- 
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^^^- gimetits. In Massachusetts the men had chosen 

^ their officers, and (rank excepted) were in othef 

'^'^74, respects, frequently their equals. To form one 
1776. uniform mass of these discordant materials, and to 
subject freemen animated with the spirit of liber* 
ty, and collected for its defence, to the control 
of military discipline, required patience, forbear- 
ance, and a spirit of accommodation. This deli- 
cate and arduous duty was undertaken by Gen. 
Washington, and discharged with great address. 
When he had made considerable progress in dis- 
ciplining his army, the term for which enlistments 
had taken place was on the point of expiring. 
The troops from Connecticut and Rhode Island 
were only engaged to the first of December, 1775; 
and no part of the army longer than to the first of 
January, 1776. The commander in chief made 
early and forcible representations to Congress on 
this subject, and urged them to adopt efficient 
measures for the formation of a new army. They 
deputed three of their members, Mr. Lynch, Dri 
Franklin, and Mr. Harrison, to repair to camp, 
and, in conjunction with him and the chief ma- 
gistrates of the New-England colonies, to confer 
on the most effectual mode of continuing, support- 
ing, and regulating, a continental army. By them 
it was resolved to list 23,722 men, as far as practi- 
cable, from the troops before Boston, to serve till 
the last day of December, 1776, unless sooner dis- 
charged by Congress. In the execution of this 
resolve, Washington called upon all officers and 
soldiers to make their election for retiring or con- 
tinuing. Several of the inferior officers retired. 
Many of the men would not continue on any 
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terms. Several refused, unless they were indulg- chap. 
ed with furlaughs. Others, unless they were aU ' 
lowed to choose their officers. So many impedi- ^'^'^^ 
ments obstructed the recruiting service, that it irr4 
required great address to obviate them. Wash- 
ington made forcible appeals in general orders, to 
the pride and patriotism of both officers and Itnen. 
He promised every indulgence compatible with 
safety, and every comfort that the state of the 
country authorized. In general orders of the 
20th of October, he observed — ^* The- times, and 
the importance of the- great cause we are engag- 
ed in, allow no room for hesitation >nd delay. 
When life, liberty, and property, are at stake; 
when our ceuntry is in danger of being a melan- 
choly scene of bloodshed and desolation ; when 
our towns are laid in ashes, innocent women and 
children driven from their peaceful habitations, 
exposed to the rigours of an increment season, to 
depend perhaps on the hand of charity for sup- 
port ; when calamities like these are staring us in 
the face, and a brutal savage enemy threatens us 
and every thing we hold dear with destruction 
from foreign troops, it little becomes the charac- 
ter of a soldier to shrink from danger, and condi- 
tion for new terms. It is the Generars intention 
to indulge both officers and soldiers who compose 
the new army with furloughs for a reasonable 
time ; but this must be done in such a manner as 
not to injure the service, or weaken the army too 
much at once." In the instructions given to the 
recruiting officers, the General enjoined upon them 
** not to enlist any person suspected of being un- 
friendly to the liberties of America, or any aban- 
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^^^^* doned vagabond, to whom all causes and coui)r 
tries are equal and alike indifferent. '' 



1774 Though great exertions had been made to pro- 
1776. cure recruits, yet the regiments were not filled. 
Several causes operated in producing this disincli- 
nation to the service. The sufferings of the ar- 
my had been great. Fuel was very scarce. 
Clothes, and even provisions, had not been fur- 
nished them in sufficient quantities. The small- 
pox deterred many from entering ; but the prin- 
cipal reason was a dislike to a military life. Much 
also of that enthusiasm which brought numbers 
to the field, on the commencement of'^ hostilities, 
had abated. The army of 1775 was wasting 
away by the expiration of the terms of service, 
and recruits for the new, entered slowly. The 
regiments which were entitled to their discharge 
on the 1st of December, were with great difficul- 
ty persuaded to stay ten days, when reinforce- 
ments of militia were expected to supply their 
place. From the eagerness of the old troops to 
go home, and the slowness of the new to enter 
the service, it was difficult to keep up the 
blockade. On the last day of the year, when the 
first were entirely disbanded, the last only 
amounted to 9650 men, and many of these were 
absent on furlough. At tl^is time the royal army 
in Boston was about 8000. To assist the recruit- 
ing service, the General recommended to Con- 
gres^s to try the effects of a bounty, but this was 
not agreed to till late in January, 1776., In that 
and the following month the army was consider- 
ably increased. 
The blockade of Boston was all this^ time kept 
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up, and the enemy confined to the city, hut this <^hap. 
was far short of what the American people ex- ' 



pected. Common fame represented the troops W4 
under the command of Washington to be nearly 1776. 
treble the royal army. This ample force was 
i^upposed to be furnished with every thing neces- 
sary for the most active operations. Their real 
numbers and deficient equipments were, for obvi- 
ous reasons, carefully concealed. The ardour and 
impatience of the public had long since counted 
on the expulsion of the British from Boston. 
Washington was equally ardent, but better inform- 
ed and more prudent. He well knew the advan- 
tages that would result to the cause in which he 
was engaged from some brilliant stroke, nor was 
he insensible to insinuations by some that he was 
devoid of energy, and by others that he wished to 
prolong his own importance by continuing the 
war. He bore these murmurs with patience ; 
but nevertheless, had his eyes directed to Boston, 
and wished for an opening to commence offensive 
operations. The propriety of this measure was 
submitted to the consideration of repeated coun- 
cils of war, who uniformly declared against it. 
A hope was nevertheless indulged that ice in the 
course of the winter, would be favourable to an 
assault. That this opportunity might not be lostV 
measures were adopted for procuring large rein- 
forcements of militia to serve till the first of 
March, 1 776. From 4 to 5000 men were accord-^, 
ingly procured. Contrary to what is usual, the 
waters about Boston continued open till the mid- 
dle of February. Councils of war were hitherto 
xieiurly unanimouS^ against an assault. General 
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CHAP. "Washington was less opposed to it than some 
' others, but the want of ammunition for the artille- 



1774 ry, together with the great probability of failure, 
lrr6. induced him to decline the attempt. In lieu of it 
he formed a bold resolution to take a new position 
that would either compel the British General to 
come to an action, or to evacuate Boston. The 
American army was now stronger than ever. 
Recruiting for the two last months had been un- 
usually successful. The regular army exceeded 
14000 men, and the militia were about 6000. 
Washington, thus reinforced, determined to fortify 
the heights of Dorchester, from which he could 
annoy the ships in the harbour, and the army in 
the town. To favour the execution of this plan, 
the town and lines of the enemy were bombarded 
on the 2d, 3d, and 4th of March. On the night of 
the 4th, Gen. Thomas, with a considerable detach- 
ment, took possession of the heights of Dorchester. 
By great exertions this party in the course of the 
night, nearly covered themselves from the shot of 
the enenay. The appearance of their works 
caused no little surprise in the British camp. 
These were every hour advancing so as to afford 
additional security to the Americans posted be- 
hind them. The Admiral informed Gen. Howe, 
that if the Americans kept possession of these 
heights, he would not be able to keep one of the 
British ships in the harbour. The enemy were 
now brought to the alternative which Washington 
wished for. They must either risk an action 
without their lines, or abandon the place. . Gen. 
Howe preferred the former, and ordered 3000 
men on this service. These were embarked, and 
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fell down to the Castle with the intention of pro<- chap. 
ceeding up the river to the attack, but were dis* _ 



persed by a tremendous' storm. Before they 1774, 
could be in readiness to proceed, the American m^ 
works were advanced to such a state of security 
as to discours^ge any attempt against them. . 

Washington expecting an immediate assault on 
the new raised works at Dorchester, and judging 
that the best troops of the enemy would be order- 
ed on that service, had prepared to attack the 
town of Boston at the same time-~4000 men were - 
ready for embarkation at the mouth of Cambridge 
river to proceed on this business^ as soon as it was 
known that the British were gone out in force to 
their intended attack. It was now resolved by the 
British to evacuate Boston as soon as possible. 
In a few days after, a flag came out of Boston 
with a paper signed by> four select men, inform-^ 
ing, *^ that they had applied to Gen. Robertson^ 
who, on an application to Gen. Howe, was author* 
ized to assure them, that he bad no intention of * 

burning the town, unless the troops under his com- 
mand were molested during their embarkation, or 
at their departure, by the armed force without/' 
When this paper was presented to Gen. Wash* 
ington, he replied, ** that as it was an unauthen- 
ticated paper, and without an address, and not 
obligatory on Gen. Howe, he could take no notice 
of it ;" but at the same time " intimated his gqod 
wishes for the security of the town.** 

Washington made arrangements for the securi* 
ty of his army, but did not advance his works nor * 
embarrass the British army in their proposed 
evacuation. He wished to saveJBoston^ and to 



I 
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c^AP. gain time for the fortification of New- York, to 
which place he supposed the evacuating army 



1774 was destined. Under this impression, he detached 



1o 



IZ76. a considerable part of his army to that place, and 
with the remainder took possession of Boston, as 
soon as the British troops had completed their em* 
barkation. On entering the town, Washington 
was received with marks of approbation more flat- 
tering than the pomps of a triumph. 

The inhabitants, rdeased from the ^severities of 
it garrison life, and from the various indignities to 
which they were subjected, hailed him as their de- 
liverer. Reciprocal congratulations between those 
who had been confined within the British lines, 
and those who were excluded from entering them, 
were exchanged with an ardour which cannot be 
described. Gen. AVashington was honoured by 
Congress with a vote of thanks. They also order- 
ed a medal to be struck, with suitable devices to 
perpetuate the remembrance of the great eveiit. 
The Massachusetts Council, and House of Repre- 
sentatives complimented him in ajoint address, in 
which they expressed their good wishes in the fol- 
lowing words — " May you still go on approved by 
heaven, revered by all good men, and dreaded by 
those tyrants who claim their fellow men as their 
property." His answer was modest and proper. 
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CHAP. III. 



CAMPAIGN OF 177^. 






Of the ojjerations of General Washington m Netif- 
York and New- Jersey* The battle on Lojigl^r 

land. The retreat frqffn York Island andstJur^Mgh 
Jersey. The battles of Trenton and JPrir^cetm. 



-.1 



jL HE evacuation of Boston varied theiscena, chap. 

but did' not lessen the Ial>ours'of Washingtbii. 

Henceforw£ird he had a much more formrdaC^le irre 
enemy to contend with. The royal ^rmy iinfios^ 

' ton was, on a small scale, calculated to awe tbeiin* 
habitants of Massachusetts into obedience, but die 
campaign of 1776 was opened in New* York with 
a force far exceeding any thing hitherto seen. in 
America. Including the navy and army, it amouM- 
ed to 65,000 men^ and was calculated o»' (the 
idea of reducing the whole United ^CokmieaJ The 
operations contemplated could be best carriJ^d'ionni 
from the nearly central ppoviude df *Natir-\f oifW, 
and the armyconld be supplied with provisibiis 
from the adjacent idands, and eastty defeiMlediby 
tlie British navy. For these reasonsi the^evacuii- 
tion of Boston, and the concentration ofrthe'rojral 

' forces at New- York, had been for some time re- 
solved upon in England. -- ' 

The reasons that induced the Britisih to gain 
possession of New- York, Weighed with Washhdig- 



1776. 
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^ nt ^* toil to prevent or delay it. He had therefore de- 
tached largely from his army before Boston, and 
sent Gen. Lee to take the . command, and after 
providing for the security of Boston, proceeded 
5oon after the evacuation thereof with the main 
army to New- York, and made every preparation in 
his power for its defence. Considerable time was 
allowed for this purpose; for Gen. Howe, instead 
bf pushing directly for New-York, retired to Ha- 
lifdk with the forces withdrawn from Boston. He 
there waited for the promised reinforcements from 
England ; but, impatient of delay, sailed without 
them for New-York, and took possession ot Staten 
Island in the latter end of June*: He was soon 
followed by' his brother, Admiral Howe, and their 
"wkcle force w^as assembled about the middle of Ju- 
ly yknd in. apparent readiness for opening the cam- 
paig^a. Before hostilities were commenced, the Bri- 
iitdx General iikt Admiral, in their quality of civil 
CbmnlisBioners for effecting a re-union between 
GrBat^Britain and the Colonies, made an attempt 
Hit 'negotiation. To introduce this business, they 
s^t.afl^g^ftshoi'e with a letter addressed to George 
Wiislwogti^; fhq, . This he refased to receive, as 
iW)tf J being Addressed to him wit-h the title due to 
\i\!S)¥lmki ^and at* the same time wrote to Congress, 
*f(That he #dald ooft, oo any occasion, sacrifice es- 
TSentidstbi^Qik^tiiio, but in 'this instance, deemed 
itf^i'dttty'to liis country to insist on that respeot 
wbicbj in i any other than a public view, he would 
willingly have w&ved." Some time after. Adjutant 
General Patterson, was sent by Gen. Howe with a 
letter addressed toXSeorge Washington, &c. &c. &c. 
On an interview, the Adjutant General, after ex- 
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pressing his highi esteem for the person and cha- chap. 
racter of the American General, and declaring ' 

that it was not intended to deros:ate from the re- ^77^- 
spect due to his rank, expressed his hopes, that 
the et ceteras would remove the impediments to 
their correspondence* Gen. Washington replied, 
*^ That a letter directed to any person in a public 
character, should have some description of it^ 
otherwise it would appear a mere private letter; 
that it was true the et ceteras implied every thing, 
but they also implied any thing, and that he 
should therefore decline the receiving any letter 
directed to him as a private person, when it relat- 
ed to his public station.'' A long conference en- 
sued, in which the Adjutant General observed that 
^^tbe Commissioners were armed with great pow- 
ers, and would be very happy in effecting an ac- 
commodation." He received for answer, " that 
from what appeared, their powers were only to 
grant pardons ; that they who had committed no 
fault wanted no pardon." 

On the arrival of Gen. Howe at Staten Island, 
the American army did not exceed 10,000 men, 
but by sundry reinforcements before the end of 
August, they amounted to 27,000. Of these a 
great part were militia, and one fourth of the 
whole was sick. The diseases incident to new 
troops prevailed extensively, and were aggravat- 
ed by a great deficiency in tents. These troops 
were so judiciously distributed' on York Island, 
Long Island, Governor's Island, Paulus Hook, 
and on the Sound towards New Rochelle, East 
and West Chester, that the enemy were very cau- 
tious in determining when or where to commence 
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oflfensive operations. Every probable point of 
debarkation was watched, and guarded with a 
force sufficient to embarrass, though very insuffi- 
cient to prevent, a landing. From the arrival of 
the British army at Staten Island, the Americans 
were in daily expectation of being attacked. 
General Washington was therefore strenuous in 
preparing his troops for action. He tried every 
expedient to kindle in their breasts the love of 
their country, and an high toned indignation 
against its invaders. In general orders be ad- 
dressed them as follows. " The time is now near 
at hand, which must probably determine whether 
Americans are to be freemen or slaves ; whether 
they are to have any property they can call their 
own ; whether their houses and farms are to be 
pillaged and destroyed, and thems( Ives consigned 
to a state of wretchedness, from which no human 
efforts will deliver them. The fate of unborn 
millions will now depend, under God, on the cou- 
rage and conduct of this army. Our cruei and 
unrelenting enemy, leaves us only_the choice of 
a brave resistance, or the most abject submission. 
We have therefore to resolve to conquer or to die. 
Our own, our country's honour, calls upon us for 
a vigorous and manly exertion; and if we now 
shamefully fail, we shall become infamous to the 
whole world. Let us then rely on the goodness 
of our cause, and the aid of the Supreme Being, 
in whose hands victory is, to animate and en- 
courage us to great and noble actions. The eyes 
of all our countrymen are now upon us, and we 
shall have their blessings and praises, if happily 
we are the instruments of saving them from the 
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tyranny meditated against them. Let us there- ^?j^^* 
fore animate and encourage each othe^ and show 



the whole world that a freeman contending for i^re. 
liberty on his own ground, is superior^to any 
slavish mercenary on earth." 

When the whole reinforcements of the enemy 
had' arrived, "Gen. Washington, in expectation of 
an immediate attack, again addressed his army, ' 

and called on them to remember that ^^ liberty, 
property, life, and honour, were all at stake; that 
upon their courage and conduct, rested the hopes 
of their bleeding and insulted country ; that their 
wives, children, and parents, expected safety from 
them only ; and that they had every reason to be- / 

lieve that Heaven would crown with success so 
just a cause." He farther added ^ — " The enertiy 
will endeavour to intimidate by show and appear- ' 

ance, but remember they have been repulsed on 
various occasions by a few brave Americans. 
Their cause is bad — their men are conscious of it, 
and if opposed with firmness and .coolness on their ' 

first onset, with our advantage of works, and 
knowledge of the ground, the victory is most as- 
suredly ours. Every goX)d soldier will be silent 
and attentive — ^wait for orders — and reserve his 
fire until he is sure of doing execution : of this 
the officers are to be particularly careful." 

He then gave the most explicit orders that 
any soldier who should attempt to conceal him- 
self, or retreat without orders, should instantly be 
shot down, as an example of the punishment of 
cowardice, and desired every officer to be parti- 
cularly attentive to the conduct of his men, and 
report those who should distinguish themselves 
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CHAP, i^y brave and noble actions.- These he solemnly 

- promised U> notice and reward. 
17^^^ On the 22d of August, the greatest part of the 
British troops landed on Long Island. M^ashing- 
ton immediatelv made a farther effort to rouge his 
troops to deeds of valour. ** The enemy, said he, 
have landed, and the hour is fast approaching ori 
which the. honour and » success of this army, and 
the safety of our bleeding country, depends. Re- 
member, officers and soldiers, that you are freemen, 
fighting for the blessings of Liberty ; that slavery 
will be your portion and that of your posterity,' if 
you do not acquit yourselves like men. Remem- 
ber how your courage has been despised and 
traduced by your cruel invaders, though they 
have found by dear experience at Boston, Charles- 
town,, and other places, what a few brave men, 
contending in their own land, and in the best of 
causes, can do against hirelings and mercenaries. 
Be cool, but determined. Do not lire at a distance, 
but wait for orders from your officers." He r^ 
peated his injunctions, " to shoot down any per- 
son who should misbehave in action," and his 
hope '' that none so infamous would be found, 
but that, on the contrary, each for himself re- 
solving to conquer or die, and trusting to^ the 
smiles of heaven on so just a cause, would behave 
with bravery and resolution." His assurance of 
rewards to those who should distinguish them- 
selves, were repeated ; and he declared his confi- 
dence, that if the army would but emulate and 
iuiitate their brave countrymen in other parts^of 
America, they would, by a glorious victory, save 
their country, and acquire to themselves immor- 
• tal honour." 
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On the 5th day after their landings the British *^2^^* 
attacked the Am^icaDs on Long Island, command- , 
ed by Gen. Sullivan. The variety of ground and 1776. 
the different parties employed in different places^ 
boih in the attack and defence, occasioned a succes- 
sion of small engagements, pursuits, and slaugh- 
ter, which lasted for tnany hours. 

The Americans were defeated in all directions. 
The circumstances which eminently contributed 
to this, were the superior discipline of the assail- 
ants, and the want of early intelligence of their 
movements. There was not a single corps of ca* 
valry in the American army. The transmission 
of intelligence was of course always slow, and 
often impracticable. From the want of it, some of 
their detachments, while retreating before one por- 
tion of the enemy, were advancing towards lan- 
other, of whose movements they were ignorant. 

In the height of the engagement Washington 
passed over to Long Island, and with infinite re- 
gret saw the slaughter of his best troops, but had 
not the power to prevent it ; for had he drawn 
his whole force to their support, he must have 
risked every thing on a single engagemeiit. He 
adopted the wiser plan of evacuating the inland, 
with all the forces he could bring off. In superii;- 
tending this necessary, but difficult and danger 
rous movement, and the events of the preceding 
day, Washington was indefatigable. For forty- 
eight hours he never closed his eyes, and was al- 
most constantly on horse-back. In less than thir- 
teen hours, the field artillery, tents, baggage, and 
about 9000 men, were conveyed from Long Isl- 
and to the city of New- York, over East River, and 
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^?f^^' ^it^out the knowledge of the British^ though not 
600 yards distant. The darkness of the night and 



^77^ alieavy fog in the morning, together with a fair 
wind after midnight, favoured this retreat. It 
was completed without interruption some tim^ 
after the dawning of the day. 

The unsuccessful termination of the late action^ 
led to consequences more seriously alarming to 
the Americans, than the loss of their men. Hi- 
therto they had had such confidence in themselves^ 
as engaged in the cause of liberty and their coun- 
try, that it outweighed all their apprehensions 
from the exact discipline of the British troops ; 
but now finding that many of them had been en- 
circled in inextricable difficulties from the supe- 
rior military skill of their adversaries, they went 
to the opposite extreme, and began to think but 
very indifferently of themselves and their leaders, 
when opposed to disciplined troops. As often ai» 
they saw the enemy approaching, they suspect- 
ed a military manceuvre, from which they suppo- 
sed nothing could save them but immediate flight. 
Apprehensions of this kind might naturally be 
expected from citizen soldiers, lately taken from 
agricultural pursuits, who expected to lay aside 

the military character at the end of the current 
year. Washington, tremblingly alive to the state 
of his army, wrote to Congess on the sixth day 
after the defeat on Long Island, as follows: " Our 
situation is truly distressing. The check our de- 
tachment lately sustained has dispirited too great 
a proportion of our troops, and filled their minds 
with apprehension and despair. The militia, in- 
stead of calling forth their utmost efforts to a brave 
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and manly opposition, in order to repair our loss- ^^^^' 
es, are dismayed, intractable, and impatient to ,. 
return. Great numbers of them have gone off; ^'^^' 
in some instances, almost by whole regiments, in 
many by half ones, and by companies at a time. 
This circumstance of itself, independent of others, 
when fronted by a well appointed enemy, superi- 
or in number to our whole collected force, would 
be sufficiently disagreeable '; but when it is add- 
ed, that their, example has infected another part 
of the army ; that their want of discipline and re- 
fusal of almost every kind of restraint and govern- 
ment, have rendered a like conduct but too com- 
mon in the whole, and have produced an entire 
disregard of that order and subordination which 
is necessary for an army, our condition is still 
more alarming; and with the deepest concern I 
am obliged to confess my want of confidence in 
the generality of the troops. All these circum- 
stances fully confirm the opinion I ever entertain- 
ed, and which I more than once in toy letters 
took the liberty of mentioning to Congress, that 
no dependence could be put in a militia, or other 
troops than those enlisted and embodied for a 
longer period than our regulations have hitherto 
prescribed. I am fully convinced that our liberties 
must of necessity be greatly hazarded, if not en- 
tirely lost, if their defende be left to any but a 
permanent army. 

" Nor would the expense incident to the sup- 
port of such a body of troops as would be compe- 
tent to every exigency, far exceed that which is 
incurred by calling in daily succours and new en- 
listments, which, when effected^ are not attended 
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^?n^' with any good consequences. Men who have 

been free and subject to no control, cannot be re- 

1776. duced to order in an instant ; and the privileges 
and exemptions they claim, and will have, influ- 
ence the conduct of others in such a manner, that 
the aid derived from them is nearly counterba- 
lanced by the disorder, irregularity, and confu- 
sion they occasion." 
In fourteen days after this serious remonstrance. 

Congress resolved to raise 88 battalions to serve 
during the war. Under thes6 circumstances, to 
wear away the campaign with as little loss as 
possible, so as to gain time to raise a permanent 
army against the next year, was to the Americans 
an object of the greatest importance. 

Gen. Washington, after much deliberation, de- 
termined on a war of posts. Recent events con- 
firmed him in the policy of defending his country 
by retreating, when he could no longer stand his 
ground without risking his army. He well knew 
that by adopting it he would subject himself to the 
imputation of wanting energy and decision ; but 
with him the love of country was paramount to 
all other considerations. 

In conformity to these principles, the evacua- 
tion of New-York was about this time resolved 
upon, whensoever it could no longer be maintain- 
ed without risking the army. Arrangements 
w^ere accordingly made for a temporary defence, 
and an ultimate retreat when necessity required. 
The British, now in possession of Long Island, 
could at pleasure pass over to York Island or^the 
main. Washington was apprehensive that they 
would land above him, cut off' his retreat, and force 
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him to a general action on York Island. He ^?j^^- 
therefore moved his public stores to Dobbs* ferry, __i.^ 
and stationed 12,000 men at the northern end of tyrt. 
York Island. With the remainder he kept up 
the semblance of defending New- York, though he 
had determined to abandon it, rather than risk 
his army for its preservation • 

While Washington was making arrangements 
to save his troops and stores by evacuating and re- 
treating, the British commander was prosecuting 
his favourite scheme of forcing the Americans to a 
general action, or breaking the communication be- 
tween their posts. With this view he landed about 
4000 men alt Kipp's Bay, three miles above New- 
York, under cover of five men of war. Works had 
been thrown up at this place, which were capable 
of being defended for some time, and troops were 
stationed in them for that purpose ; but they fled 
with precipitation without waiting for the ap- 
proach of the enemy. Two brigades wefeput in 
motion to support them. Gen. Washington rode 
to the scene of action, and to his great mortifica- 
tion met the whole party retreating. While ha 
was exerting himself to rally them, on the appear- 
ance of a small corps of the enemy, they again 
broke, and ran off in disorder. Such dastardly 
conduct raised a tempest in the usually tranquil 
mind of Gen. Washington. Having embarked in 
the American cause from the purest principles, 
he viewed with infinite concern this shameful be- 
haviour, as threatening ruin to his country. He 
recollected the many declarations of Congress, of 
the array, and of the inhabitants, preferring liber- 
ty to life, and death to dishonour, and contrasted 
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^ nt^* them with their present scandalous flight. His 
■ soul was harrowed up with apprehensions that his 

^776 country would be conquered, her army disgraced, 
and her liberties destroyed. He anticipated, in 
imagination, that the Americans woujd appear to 
posterity in the light of high sounding boasters, 
who blustered when danger was at a distance, but 
shrunk at the shadow of opposition. Extensive 
confiscations, and numerous attainders, presented 
themselves in full view to his agitated mind. He 
tow in imagination new formed states, with the 
means of defence in their hands, and the glorious 
prospects of liberty before them, levelled to the 
dust; and such constitutions imposed on them, 
as were likely to crush the vigour of the human 
mind^ while the unsuccessful issue of the present 
struggle would, for ages to come, deter posterity 
from the bold design of asserting their Vights. 
Impressed with these ideas, he hazarded his per- 
son for some considerable time in rear of his own 
men, and in front of the enemy, with his horse's 
head towards the latter, as if in expectation that, 
by an honourable death, he might escape the in- 
famy he dreaded from the dastardly conduct of 
troops on whom he could place no dependence. 
His aids, and the confidential friends around his 
^ person, by indirect violence, compelled him to re- 
tire. In consequence of their address and impor- 
tunity, a life was saved for public service, which, 
otherwise, from a sense of honour and a gust of 
passion, seemed to be devoted to almost certain 
destruction. 

The shameful events of this day, hastened the 
evacuation of New-York. This was effected with 
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tery little loss of men, but all the heavy artillery ^^^f. 
and a large portion of the baggage, provisions. 



military stores, and particularly the tents, were ^'^^' 
unavoidably left behind. The loss of the last 
mentioned article was severely felt in that season, 
when cold weather was rapidly approaching. 

The British having got possession of the city 
of New- York, advanced in front of it, and stretch- 
ed their encampments across York Island ; while 
their shipping defended their flanks. Washington 
had made his strongest post at -Kingsbridge, as 
that preserved his communication with the coun- 
try. In front of this, and near to the British, he 
had a strong detachment posted in an intrenched 
camp. This position of the two armies was par- 
ticularly agreeable to him ; for he wished to ac- 
custom his raw troops to face their enemies, 
hoping that by frequent skirmishes they would 
grow so familiar with the dangers incident to war, 
as to fear them less. Opj&ortunities of making 
the experiment soon occurred- On the day after 
the retreat from New- York, a skirmish took place 
between an advanced detachment of the British 
army and some American troops, commanded by 
Col. Knowlton, of Connecticut, and Major Leitch, 
of Virginia. Both these officers fell, bravely 
fighting at the head of their troops. The Cap- 
tains with their men kept the ground, and fairly 
beat their adversaries from the field. This was 
the first advantage the army under the command 
of Washington had gained in the campaign. Its 
influence on the army was great. To increase its 
effects, the parole the next day was " Leitch," and 
the General gave public thanks to the troops en- 
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CHAi*. gaged therein. He contrasted their conduct with 

the late shameful flight of the troops from the 

1776. works on Kipp's Bay, and observed — *^ That the 
result proved what might be done, where officers 
and men exerted themselves ;" and again called 
on all *^ so to act as not to disgrace the noble 
cause in which they were engaged." 

General Howe continued to prosecute his 
scheme for cutting off Washington's communica- 
tion with the eastern states, and enclosing him so 
as to compel a general engagement. With this 
view the royal army landed on Frog's Neck, in 
West-Chester county, and soon after advanced to 
New Rochelle, and made sundry successive move- 
ments, all calculated to effect this purpose. A 
few skirmishes took place, but a general action 
was carefully avoided by Washington, except in 
one case, in which he had such a manifest advan- 
tage from his position on hills near the White 
Plains, that Gen. Howe declined it. The project 
of getting in the rear of the American army was 
in like manner frustrated by frequent and judi- 
cious changes of its position. Gen. Howe failing in 
his first design, adopted a new plan of operations. 
His efforts were henceforward directed to an inva- 
sion of New Jersey. Washington, penetrating his 
designs, crossed the North River. He wrote to 
William Livingston, governor of New Jersey, Ur- 
ging him to put the militia of that State in the 
best state of preparation to defend their country, 
and also recommending the removal of stock 
and provisions from the sea coast. About this 
time Fort Washington was taken by storm, and 
the garrison, consisting of more than 2000 men. 
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with their <caminaQdef, Col. Maa;aw, surrender- ohap. 
ed prisoners of war. This was >the only post held 



by the i^mericans on York Island ; and was an irre, 
exoeption to the general plan of 'evacuating and:re- 
treating. Hopes had been indulged that it might 
be defended, and, in oon jiunction with Fori Lee, 
on the opposite Jersey shore, made usefal in em^ 
barrassing the passage of British vessels up and 
down the North Rivier. This post having fallen, 
orders for the evacuation of )Fprt Lee were imme- 
dialtely ^iven ; but before the stores could be re- 
moved, iLocdCornwallis crossed the North River 
with 600© men. Washington retreating before 
' him, took post adong the Hackeusack. His situa- 
tion there was nearly similar to that which he had 
•abandoned ; for he was liable to be enclosed be* 
tween ithe Hackensjtck and the Pasaic rivers. He 
thepefore» on the approach of the enemy, passed 
over to Newark. He stood his ground there for 
some days^ as if determined on resistance ; but 
being incapable of any effectual opposition, re- 
treated to Brunswick, on the day Lord Cornwal- 
lis entered Newark. At Brunswick Washington 
kept his troops in motion, and even advanced a 
small detachment, as if intending to engage the 
enemy. Nor did he quit this position till their ad- 
vanced guards were in sight. Lord Stirling was 
left at Princeton with 1:200 men, to watch the 
British; and Washington proceeded with the resi- 
due to Trenton. There he meant to make a stand. 
Orders were previously given to collect and guard 
all the boats for 70 miles on tlxe Delaware. The 
baggage and stores were also passed over. These 
being secured, Washington detached 1200 men 

Tl 
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^iiL^ to Princeton, to keep up the appearance of oppo^ 
■ sition, and soon followed with about 2000 miUtia 



1776. men who had recently joined him. Before he 
reached Princeton, intelligence was received that 
Lord Cornwallis, strongly reinforced, was advanc- 
ing from Brunswick in different dir^ctions^ with 
the apparent design of getting in his rear. An 
immediate retreat over the Delaware became 
necessary. This was effected on the 8th of De- 
cember. Washington secured all his boats on 
the Pennsylvania side ; broke down the bridges 
on roads leading to the opposite shores, and post- 
ed his troops at the different fording places. So 
keen was the pursuit, that as the rear guard (fiT 
the retreating army embarked, the van of the ene- 
my came in sight. The British having driven the 
American army out of Jersey, posted themselves 
up and down the Delaware, and small parties pass- 
ed and repassed from one to the other, without 
"^any interruption. They made some attempts to 
get boats, but failed. They also repaired some 
of the bridges that had been recently destroyed, 
and pushed forward a strong detachment to Bor- 
denton. This Was intended to increase their chan* 
ces for crossing, and to embarrass Washington, 
who could not tell from which of their several posi- 
tions they would make the attempt. Gen. Putnam 
was in the mean tipfie sent on to superintend the 
erection of lines of defence from the Schuylkill to 
the Delaware, for the security of Philadelphia. 
Small redoubts were hastily thrown up to guard the 
fording places; and Germantown was fixed upon 
as a place of rendezvous, in case»the British should 
cross and drive tl>e Americans from their extendr 
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lod encampments on the Delaware. This retreat chap. 
through the Jierseys was attended with almost eve- ', 
ry circumstance that could occasion embarrass- ^77^ 
ment or depression. Washington was pressed 
with difficulties on all sides. In casting his eyes 
around, he could not promise himself adequate 
$upport from any quai'ter. His gloomy prospects 
were not brightened by any expectations, on the 
fulfilment of which he could depend. Distrust- 
ingr but not despairing,, .he asked Col. JReed — 
" Should we retreat to the back parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, will the Pennsylvanians support us?" The 
Colonel answered — '^ If the lower counties are sub- 
dued and give up, the back counties wijl do the 
same.'' Washington nobly replied — ^* We must re- 
tire to Auguista county, in Virgiaia. Numbers 
will be obliged to repair to us for safety, and we 
must try what we can do, in carrying oh a pre- 
datory war ; and if overpowered, we must cross 
the Alleghany mountains." Gen. Washington 
had, i^o cavalry but a small corps of badly, mount- 
ed Connecticut militia, and was almost equally 
destitute of artillery, while conducting this re- 
treat. It commenced in a few 4ays. after the re- 
duction of Fort Washington, iri which the flowed 
of the American army were made prisoners of 
warj/ A great part of the retreating troops con- 
sisted of those who had garrisoned Fort Lee. 
These had been compelled to abandon their post 
so suddenly, that they left behind them their tents, 
blankets, and cooking utensils. In this situation 
they retreated, badly armed, worse clad, and in 
many instances barefooted, in the cold months pf 
November and December, through a despond ing^ 
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^ HL^' country, more disposed to seek safety by submis- 
■ ■ sion than resistance. Under all these disadvan^ 
1^6* tages> they performed- a mai*ch of about ninety 
miles, and had the address to prolong it to>a space 
of nineteen days, that as much* time es: possible 
might be gained for expected reinforcemesits to 
arrive. As they retreatedi throuigh. t?he. countfy, 
scarcely one of the inhabitants joined th^m ; while* 
numbers daily flocked' to the British army, and^ 
took the benefit of a royal proclamation issued at 
this critical time, for pardoning all who, within 
sixty days, would return to thie condition' of Bri- 
tish subjects. 

The small force which began this retreiatA'l? as 
daily lessening^, by the expiration* of this te^ih of 
; service for which they were engaged. This termi'- 
nated in November with many, and in December 
with nearly two thirdis ofi the residue. No' persuar 
sions were availing to induce their continuance. 
They abandoned their General,, when the advaur 
cing enemy was nearly in sight. The Pennsylvar 
nia militia was engaged to the first day of Janua-- 
vyy but they daterted in such numbers that it be- 
came necessary iB place guards at the farries \to 
stop them. Two regiments had been ordered 
from Ticonderoga to join Gen. Washington, but 
their term of service expired on the first *of De^ 
cember. They refused to re-enlist, and went? afi^ 
to a man. Gen. Lee, who commanded the east- 

* 

ern troops, was repeatedly ordered by AVashing^ 
ton to cross the North River, and join the retreat- 
ing army; but these orders were not obeyed. 
While at a distance both from his troops and the 
enemy, be was surprised and taken prisoner by 
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tlie BritishjL This begat suspicions, that, despair- ^^^' 

ing of the success of the Americans, he had- cho- 

sen to abandon their service. Though these ap- i^^- 
prehensions were withcmt foundation, they pro- 
ducedJ the same mischievous effects on the minds 
of the people* as if they were reaiities^ About the 
same*time Congress thought it expedient to leave 
Phitedelphia and retire to 'Baltimore 

Under all these trying circumstwices, Wash- 
ington was undismayed. He did not despair of 
the public safety. With Unconquerable firmness 
and the niost perfect self-possession, he was always 
the same;, and constantly showed himself to his 
army witb a serene and undisturbed countenance. 
Nothing was omitted by<him that could embarrass 
rtie ^nemy, or animate his army and country. He 
forcibly pointed out to Congress the defective 
constitution of tl%qir army» without cavalry, with- 
out artillery and engineers ; and enlarged upon 
the iBfipolicy of short enlistments^, and placing 
confidence in militia suddenly called out and fre- 
quenlSy changed. He urged these matters with 
great warmth; but to prevent offence, added — ^^*A 
character to lose— ^an estate to forfeit — ^the inesti- 
mable blessing of liberty at stake — and a life devot- 
ed, must be my excuse." He also hinted at the pro- 
priety of enlarging his powers so as to enable hiift 
to act in cases of urgency, without application t<t 
Congress; but apologized for this liberty by de- 
claring, ** that he felt no lust of power, and wished 
with the greatest fervency for an opportunity of 
turning the sword into a ploughshare :" but add- 
ed-*i*f his feelings as an officer and a man had 
been k^StiJk as to force him to say, that no person 
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^j^^- ever had a gceater choice of difficulties to contehd 

L^ with than himself." 

1776. In this very dangerous crisis, Washington 

made every exertion to procure reinforcements to 
supply the place of those who were daily leaving 
him. He sent Generals Miifiin and Armstrong 
to rouse the citizens of Pennsylvania. CoL Reed 
was dispatched to Governor Livingston, to urge 
on him the necessity of calling out the Jersey mi- 
litia. These exertions were in a gre^ measure 
unavailing, except in and near the city of Phila- 
delphia. Fifteen hundred of the citizens of that 
metropolis associated together, and marched to 
the aid of AVa^hington. Though most of these 
were accustomed to the habits of a city life, they 
slept in tents, barns, and sometimes in the open 
air, during the cold months of December and Ja- 
nuary. 

On the capture of Gen. Lee, the command of 
his army devolved on Gen. Sullivan, who,i;a obe- 
dience to the orders formerly given, joined Gen. 
Washington. About the same time an addition wa^ 
made tp his force by the arrival of a part of the nor- 
thern army. The Americans now amounted to 
about 7000 men, though during the retreat through 
the Jerseys, they were seldom equal to half that 
number. The two armies were separated from 
each other by the river Delaware. The British, 
in the security of conquest, cantoned their troops 
in Burlington, Bordenton, Trenton, and other^ 
towns of New-Jersey, in daily expectation of be- 
ing enabled to cross into Pennsylvania by means 
©f ice, which is generally formed abbut that time^ 
On receiving information of their numbers and 
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•different cantonments, Washington observed — 
" Now isithe time to cli^ their wings, when they 
are so spread/' Yielding to his native spirit of ^'^^ 
enterprise which had hitherto been repressed, he 
formed the bold design of re-crossing the Delar 
ware, and attacking the British posts on its east- 
ern banks. - 

In the evening of Christmas day he made ar- 
rangements for passing over in three divisions ;- 
at M*Konkey*s ferry, at Trenton, and at or near 
Bordenton. The troops which were to have cross- 
ed at the two last places exerted themselves to get 
over, but failed from the quantity of ice which 
obstructed tlieir passage. The main body, about 
2400 men, began to cross very early in the even- 
ing; but were so retarded by ice that it was near- 
ly four o'clock in the morning before they were 
in a condition to take up their line of march on 
the Jersey side. They were formed in two divi- 
sions: One was ordered to proceed on the lower 
or river road ; the other on the upper or Pen- 
nington road. Tliese having nearly the isame dis- 
tance to march y were ordered immediately on 
forcing the oat guards, to push directly in- 
to Trenton, that they might charge the enemy 
before they had time to form. Though they 
marched different roads, yet they arrived within 
three minutes of each other. The out guards of 
the Hessian troops at Trenton soon fell back; but 
kept up a constant retreating fire. Their main 
body being, hard pressed by the Americans, who 
had already got possession of half their ailillery, 
attempted to file off by a road leading towards 
Princeton, but were checked by a bod v of troops 
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thrown in their way. Finding tliey were surKOOnd-* 
ed, they laid dowh.l/heir arms. The nunrber 

1776. which submitted was 23 officers and 886 rOiean. 
Between 30 and 40 of the Hefisians wen^ kiUed 
and wounded. Col. Rahl was among :the fwn^x:, 
and seven of his officers amdng the ilatter. Cap- 
tain Washington, of the Virginia troops, and five 
or six of the Americans, -were wounded. Two 
were killed, and two or three were frozen to death. 
The detachment in Trenton consisted e^' tlie regi- 

. . ments of Rahl,. Losberg, and Knirphause^, amount- 
ing in the whole to about 1500 men, and a troap 
/ of British light horse. All these \yere skilled or 
captured, except about 600, wi)o escaped by th^ 
road leading to Bordenton. 

The British had a strong battalion of light infan- 
try at Princeton, and a force yet remaining near 
the Delaware^ superior to the American army. 
Washington, therefore, in tha evening of the same 
day, thought it most prudent to cross into Penn- 
sylvania with his prisoners. These being secur- 
ed, he recrossed the Delaware, and took .pos* 
session of Trenton. The detachments which had 
been distributed over New-Jersey previous to the 
capture of the Hessians, immediately after that 
event assembled at Princeton, and were joined by 
the army fropi Brun&wick under Lord Cornwall is. 
From this position they came forward to Treatou 
in great force, hoping, by a vigorous onset, to rie- 
pair the injury tlieir cause had sustained by the 
late defeat* 

Truly delicate was the situation of the feeble 
American army. To retreat was to hazard the ci- 
ty of Philadelphia, and to destroy every ray of hope 
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Hrbich began to dawn from their late success. To ^^j^^* 
tisk an action with a superiour force in front, and -.....«- 
a river in rear, was dangerous in the extreme. ^'^'^^ 
To get round the advanced party of the British, 
and, by pushing forwards, to attack in their rear, 
was deemed preferable to either. The British, 
on their advance from Princeton, attacked a bo- 
dy of Americans which were posted with four 
field pieces a little to the northward of Trenton, 
and compelled them to retreat. The pursuing 
British being checked at the bridge over Sanpink 
creek by some field pieces, fell back so far as to be 
out of their reach. The Americans were drawn 
up on the opposite side of the creek, and in that 
position remained till night, cannonading the ene- 
my and receiving their fire. In this critical hour, 
two armies, on which the success or failure of the 
American revolution materially depended, were 
crowded into the small village of Trenton, and on- 
ly separated by a creek, in many plaoes^fordable. 
The British, believing they had all the advan- 
tages they could wish fi>r, and that they could use 
them when they pleased,, discontinued all farther 
operations, and kept themselves in readiness to 
make the attack next morning. But the nexr 
morning presented a. scene as brilliant on the one 
side, as it was unexpected on the other. Soon af- 
ter it became dark, Washington ordered all his 
baggage to be silently removed, and having left 
guards for the purpose of deception, marched 
with his whole force by a circuitous route to 
Princeton. This mancEuvre was determined up- 
on in a council of war, from a coiwriction that it 
would avoid the appearance of a retreat^ and at 

I 
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the same time the hazard.' of aii aclioa in a bad 
|>osition^ and that it was the itlofit likely way to 
preserve the city of Philadelphia from faQinganto 
the hands of the British. Washington ttlso pre- 
sumed, th^t, ft*om an eagernesa to efface the. im- 
pressions made by the latcf Capture of the Hes- 
sians at Trenton, the British commanders had push- 
ed forward their principal force ; and ihaii the re-- 
ipainder in ihe rear at Princeton, was not more 
than equal 16 his own« The > event verified this 
conjecture. The more efiectually to diaguise the 
departure of tlie Americans fifom Trenton, fires 
were lighted up in front, of their camp. Thes^ 
not only gave an appearance of going to rest, 
but, as flame cannot be seen^ through, concealed 
from the British what was; transacting behind 
th^m. In this relative position they were, a pil- 
lar of fire to the oiie army, and the pillar of a 
cloud to the other. Providence favoured this 
movement of the Amer icatis. The weather had 
been for some time so warm d^pd moist that the 
ground was soft, and the roads i^o deep as to be 
scarcely passable ; but the wind i^uddenly chang- 
ed tcv the northwest, and the ground in <^.3kori 
time was frdzeu so hard that when the Americans 
took up their line of march, they were no more 
retarded than if they had been upon a solid paver 
ment. 

Washington reached Princeton early in the morn- 
ing, and would have completely surprised the Bri- 
tish, bad not a party which was on their way to 
Trenton descried his troops when they were about 
two miles distant, and sent back couriers to alarm 
their unsuspectmg fellow 'soldiers in their rear* 
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These consisted of the Iftin the >40th, and 55tli <^hap. 
regiments* of^ Britijih iafentryi and some of the ' 
r>6yai artillery; with two field pieces, and three ^776- 
troop® of light dragoons* > Tfee cehtre of the Ame- 
ricanos, eonsistin^ of the Philadelphia miHtia, 
white on ^Aieit* liiiedf march, was ftnbkly eha^g- 
^d IVf a iiar*y 6f * the British, atid gave way in 
disorder. Thd bioment wfea^Jrttical. Washing- 
toll pushed forward^ and placed himself between 
his ownittwi and the British, with his horse's 

• , • ^ ^^^ r, ' ■ ,' ' 

head fronting thd latter. Th^ Americans, encou- 
raged by his example arid exliioirtations, made a 
stand, and returtied the British fire. The Gene- 
ral, though between both parties, was providen- 
tially uninjured by either. A party of the British 
fled into the c(>llege, and were there attacked with 
field pieces, which were fired into it. The seat 
of the muses became for sotae'time the scene of 
action. The party which had taken refuge in the 
college, after receiving a few discharges from the 
American field pieces, cstme out and surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war. In the course of the 
engagement sixty of the British were killed, and 
a great number wounded, and about 300 of them 
taken prisoners. Tlie rest made their escape, 
some by pushing on to Trenton; others by return- 
ing to Brqnswick. 

While they were fighting in Princeton, the Bri- 
tish in Trenton weje under arms, and on the point 
of making an assault on the evacuated camp .of the 
Americans. With so. much address had the move- 
ment to Princeton been conducted, that though 
from the critical situation of the two armies eve- 
ry eair;inay be supposed to h^ve been open» and ^ 
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livery watchfulness to have been employed, yet 
Washington moved, completely off the ground 
with his whole force> i^tores, bagjgage, and artiU 
lery, unknown to and unsuspected by his advet* 
raries. The British in Trenton were so entirely 
depeived, that when they heard the report of the 
artillery at Princeton^ though it was in the depth 
of winter, they supposed it to be thunder. 

The British, astoniMied at these bold movements 
of an enemy supposed to be vanquished, instant- 
ly fell back with their whole force, and abandon- 
ed every post they held to the southward of New- 
York, except Brunswi^^k and Amboy^ 
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CAMPAIGN OF 1777. 

Of the op^ations of General Washington in New- 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, in the campaign of 
1777. TTie battles of Brandyivine and German- 
town. Washington is advised by the Rev. Jacob 
Duchty to give lip tlie contest. The distresses of 
the American army. Its winter quarters in Vat- 
ley Forge. Gen. Washington is assailed by the 
clamours of discontented individuals and public 

y bodies, and by the designs of a faction to supersede 
him in his office as commander in chief. 



The victories at Trenton and Princeton pro- ^^^^• 
duced the most extensive effects, and had a decid- , 
ed influence on subsequent events. Philadelphia '^'^*^' 
was saved for that winter. Jersey was recovered. 
The drooping spirits of the Amemcans were reviv* 
ed. The gloomy apprehensions which had late- 
ly prevailed^ of their being engaged in a hppeless 
cause, yielded to a confidence in their General 
and their army^ and in- the ultimate success of 
their struggles for liberty and independence. So 
strong an impulse was given to the recruiting ser- 
vice in every part of the United States, as gave 
good grpund to hope that the commander in chief 
would be enabled to take the field in the spring 
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^?v ^' with a permanent regular army, on the new tertns 

of enlistment. 

"^777. After the campaign had been thus carried into 
the month of January, Washington retired to 
Morristowh, that he might afford shelter to fiis 
suffering army. His situation there was far from 
being eligible. His force for. some considerable 
time was trifling, when compared with that of the 
British ; but the enemy and his own countrymen 
believed the contrary. Their deception was che- 
rished and artfully continued by the parade of a 
large armyw Washington placed his oflicers in 
positioms of difficult access, and they kept up a 
constant communication with each other. This 
secured them from insult and surpriise. While 
they covered the country,' they harassed the fo- 
raging parties of the British, and confined them to 
narrow limits. 

The remainder of the winter season passed^over 
in a light war of skirmishes. These were gene- 
rally in favour of the Americans ; but Washing- 
ton's views were much more ^extensive. He hoped 
, that his country, encouraged by the late successeii 
at Trenton -and' Princeton, would have placed at 
his disposal a large arid efficient army, equal to 
that of the enemy. To obtain it, he urged with 
great earnestness the advantage of being enabled 
to undertake decisive operations before reinforce- 
ments to • the British army should arrive. Con- 
gress, at his instance, passed the requisite reso- 
lutions ; but these could not be carried into effect 
without the aid of the state legislatures. The de- 
lays incident to this slow mode of doing business, 
added to the recollection of the suffering of the 
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troops in the last campaign, retarded the recruit- ^^^• 

ing service. Washington with infinite reluctance , 

was obliged to give up his favourite project of an i^^r. 
early active campaign. 

In the advanc^e of the spring, when recruits 
were obtained, a difficulty arose in assembling 
them from the diflRerent states in which they had 
been enlisted. As the British had possession of 
the ocean, they could at pleasure transfer the war 
to any maritime portion of the union. Each state, 
anxious for its particular safety, claimed protec- 
tion from the common army of the whole. Had 
they beeii indulged, the feeble remnant under 
the immediate directioji of the commander in 
chief, would have been unequal t6 any great en- 
terprise. To these partial calls he opposed all 
his authority and influence, and his pointed repre- 
sentations* made an impression in Ikvour of prima* 
ry objects. These were to prevent the British 
from getting possession of Philadelphia, or the 
Highlands on the Hudson. Both were of so near- 
ly equal importance to their' interest, that it was 
impossible/to ascertain which should be prefer- 
red by Sir William Howe. In this uncertainty, 
Washington made such an arrangement of his 
troops as would enable him to oppose either. The ' 
northern troops were divided between Ticon- 
deroga and Peekskill ; while those from Jersey 
and the south were encamped at Middlebrook, 
near the Rariton. The American force collected 
at this strong and defenciWe encampment, was 
nominally between nine and ten thousand men; 
but the effective rank and file was about six thou- 
sand. A majority of these were raw recruits; 
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CHAP. 2ind a considerable number of such as had beeii 
' enlisted in the middle states were foreigners or 

1777. ., servants. To encourage the desertion of troops 
so slightly attached to the American cause^ Gen. 
Howe otTered a reward to every soldier who would 
come over to his army, and an additional com- 
pensation to such as would bring their arms with 
them. To counteract these propositions^ Wash- 
ington recommended to Congress to give full par- 
don to all Americans who would relinquish the. 
British service. 

The campaign opened early in June on the 
part of the British,, who advanced towards Phila- 
delphia as far as Somerset county, in New-Jersey; 
but they soon fell back to New-Brunswick. After 
this retreat, Sir William Howe endeavoured to 
provoke Washington to an engagement, and left 
n^o manoeuvre untried that was calculated to in- 
duce him to quit his position. At one time he 
appeared as if he intended to push on, without re- 
garding the army opposed to him. At another, 
he accurately examined the situation of the Ame- 
rican encampment ; hoping that some unguarded 
part might be found on which an attack might 
be made that would open the way to a general 
engagement. All these hopes were frustrated. 
Washington knew the full value of his situation. 
He had too much penetration to lose it from the 
circumvention of military man<Buyres, and too 
much temper to be provoked to a dereliction of it. 
He was well apprised it was not the interest of 
his country to commit its fortune to a single 
action. 
Sijr William Howe suddenly relinquished his 
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position in front of the Americans, and retired ^^^^* 
with his whole force to Amboy. The apparently 



retreating British were pursued by a considerable i^^^- 
detachment of the American army, and Washings* 
ton advanced from Middlebrook to Quibbletown', 
to be near at hand for the support of his advanc- 
ed parties. The British General immediately 
marched his army back from Amboy, with great 
expedition, hoping to bring on a general ac- 
tion on equal ground ; but he was disappointed. 
Washington fell back, and posted his army in 
3ueh an advantageous situation as compensated 
for the inferiority of his numbers. Sir William 
Howe was now fully convinced of the impossibi- 
lity of compelling a generSal engagement on equal 
terms, and also satisfied that it would be too ha- 
zardous to attempt passing the Delaware while 
the country was in arms, and the main American 
army in full force in his rear. He therefore re- 
turned to Amboy, and thence passed over to Staten 
Island, resolving to prosecute the objects of the 
campaign by an embarkation of his whole force 
at New- York, During the period of these move- 
ments, the real designs of Gen. Howe were in- 
volved in obscurity. Though the season for mili- 
tary operations was advanced as far as the month 
of July, yet his determinate object could not be 
ascertained. Nothing on his part had hitherto 
taken place, but alternately advancing and re- 
treating. Washington's embarrassment on this 
account was increased by intelligence which ar- 
rived, that Burgoyne was advancing in great force 
towards New-York from Canada. Apprehending 
that Sir William Howe would ultimately move up 

K 
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^n^^* *^^ North River, and that his movements which 
- looked southwardly were feints, the Americati 

^TTT. chief detached a brtgade to reinforce the northern 
division of his army. Successive advices of the 
advance of Borgoyne favoured the idea that a 
junction of the two royal armies, near Albany, 
was intended. Some movements were therefore 
made by Washington towards Peekskill, and on 
' the other dide towards Trenton, while the main 
army was encamped. near the Clove, in readiness 
to march either to the north or south, as^ the 
movements of Sir William Howe might require. 
. After the British had left Sandy Hook, they 
looked into the Delawjare, and suddenly again 
put out to sea, and w^ere not heard tJffbf near 
three weeks, except that once or twice they had 
*been seen near the coast steering southwardly. 
Charleston, in South^Carolina, was supposed to be 
their object at one time ; at another, Philadelphia 
by the way of Chesapeak ; at another, the High- 
lands of New- York, to co-operate with Burgoyne. 
The perplexing uncertainty concerning the 
.destination of the enemy which embarrassed the 
movements of Washington, was not done; an^y be- 
fore the middle of August, when certain accounts 
were received that the British had taken posses- 
sion of the Chesapeak, and landed as near to Phi- 
, ladelphia as was practicable. While the object 
of the campaign was doubtful, every disposition 
wm made to defend all the supposed probable 
points of attack except Charleston. This being 
at the distance of seven or eight hundred miles, 
could not be assisted by an army marching over 
la^d, in time to oppose the enemy conveyed 
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tAiither by water. While this idea prevailed, ar- ^^^• 
rangements were made to employ the American ^ 

army either against the enemy advancing from ^^7^- 
Albany, or against the British posts in New- York, 
with the hope of making reparation for the ex- 
pected loss of Charleston. As soon as the arrival 
of the British in theChesapeak was known, Wash- 
ington ordered the different divisions of his ar- 
my to unite in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia^ 
towards the head of Elk ; and the militia of Penn- 
sylvania, MaryJand, and the iiorthern counties 
of Virginia, to take the field. He had previously 
written very pressing letters to the Governors of 
the eastern states, and to the Generals in the 
western parts of these states, to strengthen the 
northern army opposed to Burgoyne ; and even 
weakened himself by detaching some o£ his best 
troops, particularly Morgan's riflemen, on that 
important service. In the spirit of true patri- 
otism, he diminished his own chances of acquir^^ 
ing fame, that the common eause might be most 
efFectuaHy promoted by the best disposition of the ' . 

forces uader his command, for simultaneous oppo- 
^tion to both Howe and Burgoyne. 

Washington passed his army with every appear* 
ance of confidence through the ci|y of Philadel- 
phia, with a view of making sorpe impression on 
the, disaffected of that city, and afterwards .pro- 
ceeded towards the head of Elk. About the same 
time he directed Gen. ^mallwood, with the militia 
of Maryland and Delaware, and some continen- 
tal troops, to hang on the rear of the enemy. As' 
a substitute for Morgan's riflemen, Gen. Max- 
well was furnished with acorps of light* infen try. 
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^^v ^* amounting to one thousand, men, and directed to 
■ annoy the British on their march through the 

1777. country. These- troops were afterwards reinforc- 
ed with Gen. Wayne's division. Though the mi- 
litia did not turn out with that alacrity which 
might have been expected from the energetic calls 
of Washington, yet a respectable force was as- 
sembled, which imposed on Sir Williato Howe a 
necessity of proceeding with cautibn. The royal 
army set out from the eastern heads of the Chesa- 
peak on the third of September, with a spirit 
which promised to compensate for tlie various de- 
lays which had hitherto wasted the campaign. 
They advanced with great circumspection and 
boldness till they were within two miles of the 
American army, which was then posted in the. 
vicinity of New Port. Washington soon chang- 
ed his ground, and took post on .the high ground 
near Chadd's Fort, on the Brandywine creek, 
with an intention of disputing the passage. It 
was the wish, but by no means the interest, of 
the Americans, to try their strength in an en- 
gagement. Their regular troops were not only 
inferior in discipline, but in numbers, to the 
royal army. The opinion of the inhabitants, though 
^ founded on no circumstances more substantial 
than their wishes, imposed a species of necessity 
on the American General to keep his army in 
front of the enemy, and to risk an action for the 
security of Philadelphia. Instead of this, had he 
taken the ridge of high mountains on his right, 
the British must have respected his numbers, and 
probably would have followed him up the coun-* 
try. In this manner the campaign might have 
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been wasted away in a manner fatal to the i^va- ^?^^- 

• X V • 

ders ; but the bulk of the American people were * 

so impatient of delays, and had such an overween- ^''^• 
ing conceit of the numbers and prowess of their 
army, that tliey could not comprehend the wisdom 
and policy of manoeuvres to shun a general en- 
gagement. 

On this occasion necessity dictated that a sacra* 
fice should be xnade on the altar of public opinion. 
A general action was therefore haisarded. This . 
took place at Chadd's Fort, on the Brandywine, 
a small stream whidi empties itself into Christiana 
creek, near its Conflux with the river Delaware. , 

The royal army advanced at day break in two 
columnsy commanded by Lieutenant General 
Kniphaosen and Lord Cornviialiis. They first 
took the direct road to Chadd*s Ford, and made a' 
show of passing it, in front of the main body of 
tlie Americans. At the same time the other co- 
lumn moved up on the west side of the Brandy-^ 
wine to its fork, and crossed both its branches, 
and then marched down on the east side thereof, 
with the view of turning the right wing of their 
adversaries. 

This they effected, and compelled them to re- 
treat with great loss. Gen. Kniphausen amused 
the Americans with the appearance of crossing 
the Ford, but did not attempt it until Lord Corn- 
wallfs, having crossed above and moved down on . 
the opposite side, bad commenced bis attack. 
Kniphausen then crossed the Ford and attacked 
the troops posted for its defence. These, after a 
severe conflict^ were compelled to give way. The 
retreat of tt^e. Americans soon became general. 
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^J^^' and was continued to Chester. Their loss waa 



. about nine hundred, and considerablv exceeded 
^'TTT' that of the British. The final issue of battles 
often depends on small circumstances, which 
human prudence cannot control. One of these 
occurred here, and prevented Gen. Washing- 
ton from executing^ a bold design, to effect 
which his troops were actually in motion. This 
was to cross the Brandy wine, and attack Kniphau- 
i^n, while Gen. Sullivan and Lord Stirling should 
keep Earl Cornwallis in check. In the most cri-^ 
tical moment Washington received intelligence 
which he was obliged to credit, that the column, 
of Lord Cornwallis bad been only making a feint, 
and was returning to join Kniphausen. This pre- 
vented the execution of a plan, which, if carried 
into effect, would probably have given a different 
turn to the events of the day. 

Washington made every exertion to repair the 
loss which had been sustained. The battle of 
Brandy wine was represented as not being deci- 
sive. Congress and the people wished to hazard, 
a second engagement, for the security of Phila- 
delphia. Howe nought for it, and Washington 
did not decline it. He therefore advanced as far 
as the Warren tavern, on the Lancaster road, with 
an intention of meeting his adversary. Near that 
place both armies were on the point of engaging 
with their whole force; but were prevented by a 
most violent storm of rain, which continued for a 
whole day and night. When the rain ceased, the 
Americans found that their ammunition was en- 
tirely ruined. They therefore withdrew to a place 
of safety. Before a proper supply lyas procured,. 
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the British marched from their position near the ^?v^' 
White Horse tavern, down towards the Swedes .f 



Ford. The Americans again took post in their ^^^' 
front, but the British, instead of urging an action, 
began to march up towards Reading. To save 
the stores which had' been deposited in that place, 
Washington took a new position, and left the 
British in undisturbed posi^ession of the roads 
which lead to Philadelphia. His troops were 
tvorn down with a succession of severe duties. 
There were in his army above a thousand men 
who were barefooted, and who had performed all 
their late movements in that condition. 

Though Washington had failed in his object of 
saving Philadelphia, 'yet he retained the confi- 
dence of Congress and the States. With an ar- 
my inferior in numbers, discipline, and equip- 
ments, he delfi^yed the British army thirty days in 
advancing sixty miles through an open country ,^ 
without fortifications, and the waters of which 
were every where fordable. Though defeated in 
one general action, he kept together his undisci- 
plined and unprovided army, and in less than a 
week offered battle to his successful adversary. 
When this was prevented by a storm of rain 
which ruined his ammunition, while many of his 
soldiers were without bayonets, he extricated 
them from the most imminelit danger, and main- 
tained a respectable standing. Instead of imme- 
diately retiring into winter quarters, he approach- 
ed the enemy and encamped on the Skippack 
road. The British army took their stand in Phi- ^777- 
ladelphia and Germantown, shortly after the bat- 
tle of Brandywine. From these positions, espe- 
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CHAP, cially the last, constderable detachments were sent 
_ to Chester and the vicinity, to favour an attempt to 

1777. open the navigation of the rivelr Delaware, which 
had been obstructed with great ingenuity and in- 
dustry by the Americans. 

About the same time the American army re- 
ceived a reinforcement of two thousand five hun- 
dred men, which increased its effective force to 
eleven thousand. 

General Washington conceived that the present 
moment furnished a fair opportunity for enter-- 
prise. He therefore resolved to attack the Bri- 
tish in Germantown. Their line of encampment 
crossed that village at right angles ; the left wing 
extending on the west to the Schuylkill. That 
wing was covered in front and flank by the Ger- 
man chasseurs. A battalion of light infantry, 
and the queen's American rangers, were in front 
of the right. The 40th regiment, with another 
battalion of infantry, was posted at the head of 
the village. The Americans moved from their 
encampment on the Skippack road in the even^ 
ing of the 3d of October, with the intention of sur- 
prising their adversaries early next morning, and 
to attack both wings in frbnt and rear at the same 
time, so as to prevent the several parts from sup- 
porting each other. The divisions of Greepeand 
Stevens, flanked by M^Dougal's brigade, \vere to 
enter by the lime kiln road. The militia of Ma- 
ryland and Jersey, under Qenerals Small wood 
and Furman, were to march by the old York road, 
and to fall upon the rear of their right. 

Lord Stirling, with Nashe's and Maxwell's bri^ 
gade, were tfo form q. corps de reserve. The 
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Americans began their attack .about sunrise^ on chai^. 
the 40th regiment and a battalion of light infantry* ' - ■ 
These being obliged to retreat, were pursued into '^'^^7. 
the village. On their retreat, Lieut. Col. Mus- 
grove, with six companies, took post in Mr. Chew's 
strong stone house, which lay in front of the Am'e- . 
ricans. From an adherence to the military max- 
im of nevej leaving a fort possessed by an enemy 
in the rear^ it was resolved to attack the party in 
the house. 

In the mean time Gen. Greene got up with his 
column, and attacked the right wing. Col. Ma* 
thews routed a party of the British opposed to him, 
killed several, and took 110 prisoners; but, from 
the darkness of the day, lost sight of the brigade 
to which he belonged, and having separated from 
it, was taken prisoner, xyith his whole regiment ; 
and the prisoners which he had previously taken 
were released. A number of the troops in Greene*s 
division were stopped by the halt of the party be- 
fore Chew's house. Near one hialf of the Ameri- 
can army remained for some time at that place in- 
active. In the mean time Gen* Grey led on three 
battalions of the third brigade, and attacked with 
vigour. A sharp contest followed. Two British 
regiments attacked at the same time on the oppo- ^ 
site side of the town. General Grant moved up the 
49th regiment to the aid of those who were en- 
gaged with Greene's column. 

The morning was foggy. This, by concealing 
the true situation of the parties, occasioned mis- 
takes, and made so much caution necessary as to 
give the British time to recover from the effects of 
their first surprise. From these causes the early 

L '' 
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^^y^' promising appearances on the part of the assail- 
--— _- ants were speedily reversed. The Americans left 
i^rr. the field hastily, and all efforts to rally them were 
ineiTectual. Washington was obliged to relinquish 
the victory he had thought within his grasp, and 
to turn his whole attention to the security of his 
army. A retreat about 20 miles to Perkioming 
was made, with the loss of only one piece of artil- 
lery. In the engagement the loss of the Ameri- 
cans, including the wounded and four hundred 
prisoners, was about. 1100. A considerable part 
of this was occasioned by the 40th regiment, 
which, from the doors and windows of Mr. Qhew'ij 
large stone house, kept up a constant fire on their 
uncovered adversaries. 

The plan of the battle of Germantown was ju- 
dicious, and its commencement well conducted ; 
but to ensure its successful execution, a steady co- 
operation of the several divisions of the assailants 
was necessary. The numerous enclosures to be 
passed, and the thickness of the fog, rendered 
this impossible > especially by troops who were 
imperfectly disciplined, and without the advan- 
tages of experience. 

Congress voted their iinanimous thanks " to 
General Washington for his wise and well concert- 
ed attack', and to the officers and soldiers of the ar- 
my, for their brave exertions on that occasion ;** 
and added — ^•^They were well satisfied that the 
l^est designs and boldest efforts .may sometimes 
fail by unforeseen incidents." 

In the latter part of the campaign of 1777, in 
proportion as the loss of Philadelphia became 
more probable, Washington took every precau- 
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tion eventually to dimiQish its value to the efiemy. ^^^^• 
Orders were given for moving the military stores ' 
and the vessels at the wharves of that city higher "^777. 
up the Delaware. From the time that the British 
got possession, every aid consistent with greater 
objects was given to the forts constructed on the 
Delaware for opposing the British in their attempts 
to open the navigation of that river. Troops 
were stationed on both sides of the Delaware to 
prevent the inhabitants from going with their 
provisions to the market of Philadelphia, and to 
destroy small foraging parties sent out to obtain 
supplies for the royal army. These arrangements 
being made, Washington advanced towards Phi- 
ladelphia. His objects were to enfeeble the roy- 
al army in their operations against the forts on 
the Delaware; to attack them if circumstances fa- 
voured, and prevent their receiving supplies from 
the country. The British shortly after evacu- 
ated Germantown ; concentered their force at 
Philadelphia, and directed their principal atten- 
tion to the opening the navigation of the Dela.- 
ware. This employed them for more than six 
-weeks ; and after a great display of gallantry on 
both sides, was finally accomplished. 

In this .discouraging state of* public affairs, a 
long letter was addressed by the reverend Jacob 
Duche, late chaplain of Congress, and a clergy- 
man of the first rank, for character, piety, and 
eloquence, to Gen. Washington ; the purport of 
which was, to persuade him that farther resistance 
to Great-Britain was hopeless, and would only in- 
crease the calamities of their common country; 
and under this impression to urge him to make 
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^^y^' the best terms he could with the British cofnmand* 



, er, and to give up the contest. Such a letter, at 
^77T' such a time, in unison with the known sentiments 
of many desponding citizens, from a person whose 
character and connexions placed him above all 
suspicion of treachery, and whose attachment to 
his native country, America, was unquestionable, 
could not have i^failed to make an impression on- 
minds of a feeble texture ; but from Washington, 
who never despaired of his country, the laboured 
epistle of the honest, but timid divine, received no 
farther notice than a verbal message to the writer 
thereof, ** That if the contents of his letter had 
been known, it should have been returned un- 
opened." ' 
While Sir William ^Howe was succeeding in 
every enterprise in Pennsylvania, intelligence ar- 
rived that Gen. Burgoyne and his whole army 
had surrendered prisoners of war to the Ameri- 
cans. Washington soon after received a consi- 
derable reinforcement from the northern army, 
which had accomplished this great event. With 
this increased force he took a position at and near 
Whitemarsh. The royal army having succeeded 
in removing the obstructions in the river Dela- 
xm. ware, were ready for new enterprises. Sir Wil- 
liam Howe marched out of Philadelpia, with al- 
most his whole force, expecting to bring on a 
general engagement. The next morning he ap- 
peared on Chesnut hill, in front of, and about 
three miles distant from the right wing of the 
Americans. On the day following the British' 
changed their ground, and moved to the right. 
Two daj^s after they moved still farther to the 
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right, and made every appearance of an intention ^^^^* 
to attack the American encampment. Some , ■ , 
skirmishes took place, and a general action was ^'^''• 
hourly expected; but instead thereof, on 'the 
morning of the next day, after various mar che s 
and countermarches, the British filed off from 
their right by two or three different routes, in full 
march for Philadelphia. 

While the two armie? were manceuvring, in 
constant expectation of an immediate engagement, 
Washington rode through every brigade of his ar- 
my, and with a firm steady countenance gave or- 
(Jers in person how to receive the enemy, and par* 

ticularly urged on his troops to place their chief 
dependence on the bayonet. His position, in a mi- 
litary point pf view, was admirable. He was so 
sensible of the advantages of it, that the manoeuvres 
of Sir William Howe for some days could not allure 
him from it. In consequence of the reinforcement 
lately received, he had not in any preceding pe- 
riod of the' campaign been in an equal condition 
for a general engagement. Though he ardently 
wished to be attacked, yet he would not relinquish 
a position from which he hoped for reparation for 
the adversities of the campaign. He could not 
believe that Gen. Howe, with a victorious army, 
and that lately reinforced with 4000 men from 
New- York, should come out of Philadelphia only 
to return thither again. He therefore presumed, 
that to avoid the disgrace of such a movement, the 
British commander would, from a sense of military 
honour, be compelled to attack him, though under 
great disadvantages. When he found him cautious 
of engaging, and inclining to his left, a daring 
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^^^' design was formed^ which would haire been exe* 
« cuted had the British either continued in their po- 



^2W. sition, or moved ^ little farther to the left of the 
American army. This was to have attempted in 
the night to surprise Philadelphia. 

Three days after the retreat of the British, 
Washington communicated in general orders, his 
intention of retiring into winter quarters. He 
expressed to his army high approbation of their 
past conduct -, gave an encouraging statement of 
the prospects of their country; exhorted them td 
bear the hardships inseparable from their situa^ 
tion, and endeavoured to convince their judgments 
that these were necessary for the public good, and 
unavoidable from the distressed situation of the 
new formed states. 

The same care to cut off all communication be- 
tween the enemy and the country was continued^ 
and the same means employed to secure that ob- 
ject. Gen. Smallwood was detached to Wilming- 
ton to guard the Delaware. Col. Morgan, who 
had lately returned from the victorious northern 
army, was placed on the lines on the west side of ' 
the Schuylkill ; and Gen. Armstrong near the old 
camp at the Whitemarsh, with a respectable foi*ce 
under the command of each, to prevent the coun- 
try people from carrying provisions to the market 
in Philadelphia. 

Valley Forge, about twenty-five miles distant 
from Philadelphia, was fixed upon for the winter 
quarters of the Americans. This position was pre* 
ferred to distant and more comfortable villages, as 
being calculated to give the most extensive secu- 
rity to the country. The American army might 
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have been tracked by the blood of their feet in chap. 

IV 

inarching without shoes or stockings, over the ' 
bard frozen ground between Whitemarsh and the irrr. 
Valley Forge. Under these circumstances they 
bad to sit down in a wood in the latter end of De- 
cemhft^r; and to build huts for their accommoda- 
tion. To a want of cloathing was added a want 
of provisions. For some days there was little less 
than a famine in the camp. Washington was com- 
pelled to make seizures for the support of his ar- 
my. Congress had authorised him so to do ; but 
he wished the civil authority to manage the deli- 
cate business of impressment, and regretted the 
measure as subversive of discipline, and calcu- 
lated to raise in the soldiers a disposition to li- 
centiotlsness and plunder. To suffer his army to 
starve or disband, or to feed them by force, were 
the only alternatives offered to his choice. Though 
he exercised these extraordinary powers with 
equal reluctance and discretion, his lenity was 
virtually censured by Congr^^, " as proceeding 
from a delicacy in exerting mimary authority on 
the citizens, which, in their opinion, might prove 
prejudicial to the general liberties of America;" 
at the sai;ne time his rigour was condemned by 
those from whom provisions were forcibly taken. 
The sound judgment and upright principles of . 
the comhiander in chief gave a decided preference 
to the mode of supplying his army by fair con- 
tract, but the necessities thereof proceeding from 
bad management in the commissary department — 
the depreciation of the Congress bills of credit — 
the selfishnesss of the farmers in preferring British 
metallic to American pap^ money, together with 
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^rv^ the eagernei^s of Congress to starve the British ar- 
my in Philadelphia, compelled him to extort sup* 



l77^ plies for his army at the point of the, bayonet. In 
obedience to Congress, he issued a proclamation, 
*' calling on the farmers within seventy miles of 
bead quarters to thresh out one half of their grain 

irrs. hy the first of February, and the residue by the 
first of Marchj under the penalty of having the 
whole seized as straw." 

Great were the difficulties Washington had to 
contend with for feeding and cloathing his army; 
but they were not the only ones which at this time 
pressed on him. The states of Pennsylvania and 
New- Jersey were importunate with him to cover 
them from the incursions of the enepiy. In both 
there were many discontented individuals, who> 
regretting their past losses and present danger 
from the vicinity of a conquering army, were so 
far misled by their feelings as to suppose it to be 
the fault of Gen. Washington, that the inferior 
destitute army under his immediate comnutnd had 
not been as successful. .as the superior well sup^ 
ported northern army under Gen. Gates. The le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania, probably sore from the 
loss of their capital, on hearing that Washington 
was about to retire into winter quarters^ present- 
ed a remonstrance to Congress on that subject, in 
which their dissatisfaction with the General^ wsl^ 
far from being concealed. A copy of. this being 
sent to him, he addressed Congress in terms very 
different from his usual style. He stated,^ ** thiat 
though every thing in his power had been done 
for supporting his army, yet their inactivity, 
arising from their manifold wants, was charged to 
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Ipr tWQ^ <ia7« la $dymK$9 ; tliat feMF of hia mea h^ , 
more ti¥m oae shirt, nMny only a moi^y of oae, >777, 
and some none 9A all i that so^p, Tuiegar, ^«d 
such, like articles^ though aUow^d by Congress^ 
had not heea seen in casip for several weehsi 
that hy a field returns 2898 of his array were nnfijt 
1^ duty, became they^wene bsureiboted^ and olhcc* 
wise naked ; that his whole effective fiiroe in pltnip 
amounted ta no mone than 8300 men fit for duty; 
th^ notwithstanding these complicated iitant0» 
the i9em4Mi.stra&ce of die Pennsylvania legidiature 
reprobated the paeasure of his going into winter 
quarters, as if its authors thought the soldiers were 
made of stoclcs or stones, and as if they coneeiVfed 
it easily prootioable for ad inferior army, cir^u^l* 
stanced as his was> to confine a superior one, well 
i^pointed and every way provided for a winter^ 
campaign, within tiie city of Philadelphia, and tp 
cover all the oiroumjaoent country ft*onat their 4e* 
predation/* |ie assured the complaioers, ' ^f that 
it was much easier to dra^ up remon^rau^e/s in a 
comfortable n^m by a good firi^side, tk^n to op*- 
cupy a cold bl0«Jli: hill* ;^n4 sleep under frost and 
snow, iff^tbout clothes or blankets." 

To the other yejuitions which crowded on Qen, 
Washington at the cloke of the campai|ti of 1777» 
waa added one of ^ peculiar oiMwre. Though h? 
was conscious he bad ne^i^er solicited, and tbat 
it was neither firom motives of interest nor of am- 
bition be had accepted the comnuind of the army^ 
and that he had with clean hands and a pure heart, 
to the utmost of his power, steadily pursued what 
his best judgment informed him ws^ for the inter- 
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^t of bis country ; yet he received certain infer'' 
. mation that a cabal, consisting of ebme members 
of Congress, and a few General Officers of <thear-^ 
myy was plotting to supersede him in hiscomt- 
nland. The scheme was to obtain the sanction of 
some (^ the state legislatures to instruct their dele^ 
gates to move in Congress for an inquiry into tlie 
eanses of the failures of the campaigns of 1 776 and 
17/77^ with the hope that some intemperate resolu- 
tiphs passed by them would eidier lead to the remor 
val of the General, or wound his military feelings^ 
so as to induce his resignation. Anonymous pa- 
pers containing high charges against him, and 
urging the necessity of putting some mQre enerp 
getic officer at the head of the army, were seiitto 
Henry Laurens, President of Congress, Patrick 
Henry, Governor of Virginia, and others. These 
were forwarded to Gep. Washington. In his re- 
ply to Mr, I^urens, he wrote as follows : '^ I can-^ 
not' sufficiently express the obligalioii I feel to-^ 
wards you for your friendship and politeness, up- 
on an occasion in which I am so deeply interest- 
ed. I was not unappriKed that a malignant fac- 
tion had been for some time forming to my preju- 
dice, which, conscious as I an^ of having ever 
done all in my power to answer the important 
purposes of the trust reposed in me, could not 
but give me some pain on a personal account; 
but my chief concern arises from an apprehension 
of l^e dangerous consequences which intestine 
dissent iotis may prove to the common cause." 

"As 1 have no other view than to promote the 
public goodi and am unambitious of honours not 
founded in the approbation of my country, I 
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w6uld not d€»sire iQ the least degri^ to suppress a*^ ^^^^• 
free spirit of inqtiiry into any part of my conduct. 



that even faction itself may deem reprehensible. I'T^^* 
The anonymous paper handed you exhibits many 
serious charges, and it is my wish that it may be* 
submitted to Congress. This I am the more in- 
clined to, as the suppression or concealment may 
possibly involve you in embarrassments hereafter, 
since it is uncertain how many, or who may be 
privy to the contents." 

"My enemies take an ungenerous advantage of 
me. They know the delicacy of my situation, 
and that motives of policy deprive me of the de^ 
fence I might otherwise make against their insidi-.. 
ous attacks. They know I cannot combat insinua- 
tions, however injurious, without disclosing secrets 
it is of the utmost moment to conceal. But why 
should I expect to be exempt from censure, th6 
unfailing lot of an elevated station? Merit and ta«- 
lents, which I cannot pretend to rival, have ever 
been subject to it ; my heart tells me it has been 
Xf\y unremitted aim to do the best which circum-., 
stances would permit ; yet I may have been very 
often mistaken in my judgment of the means, and 
may, in many instances, deserve the- imputation 
of error." 

About the same time it was refported that Wash- 
ington had determined to resign his* comnland. 
Oh, this occasion he wrote to a gentleman in New- . 
England as follows : *' I can assure you that no 
person ever heard me drop an expression that had 
a tendency to resignation. The same principles 
that led me to embark in the opposition to the ar- 
bitrary claims of Great-Britain, operate with ad- 
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^?v ^' ditionid fierce «t this day ; nor is if inty deslile i^ 
-' withdraw my services while they are eohsideped 



irrr. of importance in the presesit cbnteat : bnt to r^-^ 
port a design of this kind w among the arts whijCli 
those who are endeavouirifig .to effect a change, ain^ 
praetising to bring it to pass. I have said/and I 
still do say, that there is not an ofiieer in the Uni<- 
ted States that would return to the sweats of do* 
mestic life with more heart-felt joy than I should^ 
But I would hav^ this declaration accompanied by 
these sentiments, that while the public are satis- 
fied with my endeavours, I mean not to ^r ink 
from th« cause ; bnt the moment her voic^, not 
* that ctf faction, calls upon me to resign, I shall do 
it with as much pleasure as ever the weary travel* 
ler retired to rest." 

These machinations did not abate the ardour 
of Washington in the common cause. His patri- 
otism was too Solid to be shaken either by envy or 
ingratitude. Nor was the smallest effect produ* 
ced in diminishing his well earned reputation. 
Zeal the most active, and services the most be* 
neficial, and at the same time disinterested, had 
rivetted him in the affections of his country and 
army » Even the victorious troops under G^ieral 
Gates, though comparisons highly flattering to 
their Timity had be^ made between them and 
1^ army ia Pennsylvania, clung to Washington 
as their politick savioun The resentinent of the 
people was generally exdted agHinst tliose who 
were supposed to be engaged in or friendly to the 
iK^heme of appointing a new commander in chief 
over the American army. 
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CAMPAIGN OFiyra^ 

t 

General Washington prepares for the campaign of 
1778. Surprises the British^ and defeats them at 
Monmouth. Arrests General Lee. Calms the irri- 
tation excited by the departure of the French fleet 
from Rhode Island to Boston. Dissuades from an 
invasion of Canada. 



» • • 

Washington dewted the chort respite from ^^ap. 
field dttty whidi followed the enc^mpoient of the _ji— 
arsiy at Valley FcMCge, to pressure for an early and i^^* 
aotire ftwpaiga in the year 1 778 . He laboured to 
imprefs on C<Higres$ the, necessity of having in 
the fiehl a regittlar army > at least equal to that of 
ttie enemy. He traasmitted to the indi viduid states 
a return <rf* Hie troops they had severally furnish- 
ed for the continental army. While this exhibited 
to eadi its deficiency, it gave the Geueral an op- 
portunity to urge on them respectively the neces- 
snty oi completing their quotas. 

Congness deputed a committee, of their body to 
reside in camp, and, in concert with Gen. Wash- 
ington, to investigate the state of the army, and 
to report such ri&forms as might be deemed expe- 
dient. This committee, known by the, name of 
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"the committee of arrangement/' repaired to 
Valley. Forge, in January, 1778. Washington 
irra laid before them a statement,, in which a compre- 
hensive view of the army was taken, and in which 
he minutely pointed out what he deemed necessa- 
ry, for the correction of existing abuses, and for 
the advancement of the service. He recommend- 
ed '^as essentially necessary, that in addition to 
present Compensation, provision should be made' 
by half pay, and a pensionary establishment for 
the. future support of the officers, so as to render 
their commissions valuable." He pointed out "the 
insufficiency of their pay (especially in its present . 
state of depreciation) for their decent subsistence ; 
the sacrifices they had already made, and the un- 
reasouableness of expecting that they would con* 
tinue patiently to bear such an over proportion of 
the ccfmmon calamities growing out of the necea* 
sary war, in which all were equally interested; 
the many resignations that had alr^tdy taken 
place, and the probability that more would follow, 
to the great injury of the service ; the impossibili-* 
ty of keeping up a strict discipline among officers 
whose commissions, in a pecuniary view, were so 
far from being w^rth holding, that they were the 
means of impoverishing them.*' These, and other 
weighty considerations, were accompanied with 
a declaration by Gen. Washington, "that he nei- 
ther could nor would' receive the smallest benefit 
from the proposed establishment, and that he had 
no other inducement in urging it, but a full con- 
viction of its utility and propriety." 

. In the same statement the commander in chief 
explained to the committee of Congress the defects 
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in the quarter-masters, and other departments con- chap. 
nected with the support and comfort of the army ; 



and also urged the necessity of each state com* i^^- 
jpleting its quota by draughts from the militia. 
The statement concludes with these impressive 
words — ^^ Upon the whole, gentlemen, I doubt not 
you are fiilly. impressed with the defects of our 
present military system, and with the necjessity of 
speedy and decisive measures to place it on a sdr 
ttsfactory footing. The disagreeable picture I 
have given you of the wants and sufferings of the 
army, and the discontents reigning among • the 
officers, is a just representation of evils equally 
melancholy and important ; and unless effectual 
remedies be applied without loss of time, the most 
alarming and ruinous consequences are to be ap* 
prehended.'' The committee were fully impressed 
with the correctness of the observations made, by 
the commander in chief, and grounded their, re^ 
port upon them. A general concurrence of sen- 
timenit took place. Congress passed resolutions, 
but with sundry limitations, in favour of half pay 
to their officers for seven years after the war; and 
gave their sanction to the other measures suggest* 
ed 1^ Washington, and recommended by their 
committee. But, from the delays incidental to 
large bodies, either deliberating upon or execu- 
ting public business, much time necessarily elap- 
sed before the army received the benefits of the 
proposed reforms ; and in the mean time their 
distresses approached to such a height as threaten-^ 
ed their immediate dissolution. Respect for their 
commander attached both officers and soldiers so 
strongly to his person, as enabled him to keep 
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^^^^' them together under {Mrtvatioiis idmost tofi oweh 
.— — for b^iinan nature to bear. Their effeetive force 
^^^- throughout the winter was little more than 5000 
men/ though their numbers on pi^r exceeded 
17000. It was well for them that the British made 
no attempt to disturb them while in thk destitute 
condition. In that case the Americsuifi could jwt 
have kept their camp for want of provisions ; nor 
oould they have retreated from it without the cer* 
tain loss of some thousands who ware barefooted 
and otherwise almost naked. Neither conld they 
have risked an action with any probable hope €i( 
success, or without hazarding the most serious 
consequences. 

The historians of the American revolution wtl! 
detail the particulars of a treaty entered into about 
this time between France and the United Statei^ 
and also that thereupcm the government of Greats 
Rcitain offered terms to the Americans equal to 
9il they had a^ked anterior to their declari^tioil of 
Independence. The first cei;tain inteiligenoe of 
these offers was received by Gen. Washington. in 
a. letter from Major General Tryon, the British 
Gioveraor of New* York, enclosing the conoiliatoi^fr 
proposals^ and recommending *' that they should 
be circulatedr by Gen. Washington among, the 
officers and privates of his army.'' Instead of com^ 
plying with this extraordinary request^ he for^ 
warded the whole to Coiingress. The offbrs. of Greats 
Britain, whic^, if made in due time, would have 
prevented the dismemberment of the empire,. were 
^promptly rejected. The day after their refection 
a resolution formerly recommended by Washings 
ton was adopted by Congress, in whiclithey urgr 
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ed iipon the different states *^ to pardoDj undeit cer« cHaf. 
tain limitations, such of their misguided citizens ^ 
as had levied war against the United States/' Co* 177% 
pies of this were struck off in English and German, 
and Gen. Washington was directed to take mea* 
sures for circulating them among the American 
levies in the British army. He immediately en- 
closed them in a letter to Tryon, in which be ac<» 
knowledged the receipt of his late letter covering 
the British conciliatory bills, aiid requesting their 
circulation in the American army; and in the 
way of retort requested the instrupientality of 
Try on in making the resolves of Congress knqwn 
to the Americans in the British army, on whom 
they were intended to operate. 

About this time Sir William Howe resigned the 
command of the British army, and returned to 
Great-Britain. His successor. Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, had scarcely entered on the duties of his o£» 
fice, wheff be received orders to evacuate Phila- 
delphia. This was deemed expedient from an ap« 
prehension that it would be a dangerous position 
in case a French fleet, as was expected, should 
arrive in the Delaware to co-operate with the 
Americans. 

The design of evacuating Philadelphia was soon 

« 

discovered by Washington; but the object or 
course of the enemy could not be precisely as^ 
certained. Their preparations equally denoted 
an expedition to the south; an embarkation of 
dieir whole army for New- York ; or a march to 
that city through New-Jersey. In the two first 
cases Washington bad not the means of annoy-^ 
ance ; but as the probability of the Jast daily iur 

N 
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CHAP, creased, he directed his chief attention to that 

point. Gen. Maxwell, with the Jersey brigade, 

177a was ordered over the Delaware to take post about 
Mount Holly, and to co-operate with Gen. Dick- 
inson at the head of the Jersey militia, in ob- 
structing the progress of the royal army till time 
should be gained for Washington to. overtake 
them. The British crossed the Delaware to Glou- 
cester Point, on the 18th of June, 1778: the 
Americans in four days after, at Cor ry el's ferry. 
The General officers of the latter, on being asked 
what line of conduct they deemed most advisable, 
had previously, and with one consent, agreed to 
attempt nothing till the evacuation of Philadel- 
phia was completed; but after the Delaware was 
crossed, there was a diversity of sentiment re- 
specting the measures proper to be pursued. Gen. 
Lee, who, having been exchanged, joined the 
army, was of opinion that the United States, in 
consequence of their late foreign connexions, were 
secure of their independence, unless their army 
was defeated ; and that under such circumstances 
it would be criminal to hazard an action, unless 
they had some decided advantage. Though the 
numbers in both armies were nearly equal, and 
about 10,000 effective men in each, he attributed 
so much to the superiority of British discipline, 
as made him apprehensive of the issue of an en^ 
gagement on equal ground. These sentiments 
were sanctioned by the voice of a great majority 
of the general officers. Washington was never- 
theless strongly inclined to risk an action. Though 
cautious, he was enterprising, and could not rea- 
dily believe that the chances of war were so much 
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against him as to threaten consequences of the ^^^^• 
alarming magnitude which had. been announced. ' 
There was. a general concurrence in a proposal for 1778. 
strengthening the corps on the left flank of the 
enemy with 1500 men, to improve any partial ad- 
vantages tliat might offer, and that the main bo- 
dy should preserve a relative position for acting 
as circumstances might require. 

When Sir Henry Clinton had advanced to Al- 
len-town, he determined, instead of keeping the 
direct course towards Staten-Island, to draw to- 
wards the sea coast, and to push on towards San- 
dy Hook. Washington, on receiving intelligence 
that Sir Henry was proceeding in that direction 
towards Monmouth court-house, dispatched 1000 
men under Gen* Wayne, and sent the Marquis de 
la Fayette to take command of the whole, with or- 
der^ to seize the first fair opportunity of attacking 
the enemy's rear. The command of this advanced 
corps was offered to Gen. Lee, but he declined it. 
The whole army followed at a proper distance for 
supporting the advanced corps, and reached Cran- 
berry the next morning. Sir Henry Clinton, sen- 
sible of the approach of the Americans, placed 
his grenadiers, light-infantry, and chasseurs, in 
his rear, and his baggage in his front. Washing- 
ton increased his advanced corps with two bri- 
gades, and sent Gen. Lee, who now .wished for the 
command, to take charge of the whole, and fol- 
lowed with the main army to give it support. On 
the next morning orders were sent to Lee to move 
on and attack, unless there should be powerful 
reasons to the contrary. When Washington had 
marched about five miles to support the advanced 
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corps, he found the whole of it retreating by Lee^s 

i^ ^ orders, and without having made any opposition 

1778. Qf consequence. Washington rode up to Lee and 
proposed certain questions. Lee an&wered with 
warmth, and unsuitable language* The command-^ 
er in chief ordered Col. Stewart's, and Lieut. Col. 
Ramsay's battalions, to form on a piece of ground 
which he judged suitable for giving a check to the 
advancing enemy. Lee was then asked if he would 
command on that ground, to which he consent- 
ed, and was ordered to take proper measures for 
checking the enemy; to which he replied, "your 
orders shall be obeyed, and I will not be the first 
to leave the field." Washington then rode to th« 
main army, which was formed with the utmost 
expedition. A warm cannonade immediately 
commenced between the British and American 
artillery, and a heavy firing between the advanc- 
ed troops of the British army and the two bat- 
talions which Washington had halted. These 
stood their ground till they w^fre intermixed with 
a part of the British army. Gen. Lee continued 
till the last on the field of battle, and brought off , 
the rear of the retreating troops. 

The check the British received gave time to 
make a di*?position of the left wing and second 
line of the American army, in the wood and on 
the eminence to which Lee was retreating. ^ On 
this some cannon were placed by lord Stirling, 
who commanded the left wing, which, with the 
co-operation of some parties of infantry, effectu- 
ally stopped the advance of the British in that 
quarter. Gen. Greene took a very advantageous 
position on the right of lord Stirling, The Bri- 
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tisB atteTid^ted to turrk the left flank of the Ameri- chap* 
eans, but were repulsed. Ti^y also made a move- ^* 
ment to the right, with as little success ; for Greeoe, 1378. 
with artillery, disappointed their design. Wayne 
advanced with a body df troops, and kept up so 
severe and well directed a fire, that the British 
weFe soon compelled to give Way. They retired, 
and took the position which Lee had before oc- 
cupied. Washington resolved to atta<;k them, 
and ordered Gen. Poof to move round upon their 
right, and Gen. Woodford to their left; but they 
eould not get within reach before it was dark. 
These remained on the ground which they had 
been directed to occupy, during the night, with 
an intention of attacking early next morning; 
and the main body lay on their arms in the field 
to be ready for supporting them. Gen. Wash- 
ington, after a day of great activity and much per* 
son al danger, reposed among his troops on his 
cloak under a tree, in hopes of renewing'the ac- 
tion the next da}^. But these hopes were frustrate 
ed. The British marched away in the , night in 
such silence, that Gen. Poor, though he lay very 
near them, knew, nothing , of their departure. 
They left behind them four officers and about for- 
ty privates, all so badly wounded that they could 
nojt be removed. Their othec wounded were car- 
ried off. The British pursued their march without 
farther^ interruption, and soon reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Sandy Hook, without the lossof either 
their covering party or baggage. The American 
General declined all farther pursuit of the royal 
army, and soon after drew off his troops to the 
borders of the North river. The loss of the Ame- 
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CHAP, ricans in killed and wounded was about 250. The 
' loss of the royal army, inclusive of prisoners, was 
irrs. about 350. 

On the ninth day after this action. Congress 
unanimously resolved, " that their thanks be giv- 
en to Gen. Washington for the activity with which 
he marched from the camp at Valley Forge in 
pursuit of the enemy ; for his distinguished exer- 
tions in forming the line of battle ; and for his 
great good conduct in leading oh the attack, and 
gaining the important victory of Monmouth^ over 
the British grand army, under the command of 
Gen. Sir Henry Clinton, in their march from Phi- 
ladelphia to New- York." It is probable that 
Washington intended to take no further notice of 
' Lee*s conduct in the day of action, but the latter 
could not brook the expressions used by the for- 
mer at their first meeting, and wrote him two pas- 
sionate letters. This occasioned his being arrest- 
ed, and brought to trial. The charges exhibited 
against him were, 

1st. For disobedience of orders in not attacking 
the enemy on the 28th of June, agreeable to re- 
peated instructions. 

2dly. For misbehaviour before the enemy on the 
same day, by making an unnecessary, disorder- 
ly, and shameful retreat. 

3dly. For disrespect to the commander in chief 
in two letters. 

After a tedious hearing before a court martial, 
of which lord Stirling was president, Lee was 
found guilty, and sentenced to be suspended from 
any command in the armies of the United States 
for the term of one year -, but the second charge 
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was softened by the court, which only found him chap. 
guilty of misbehaviour before the enemy, by mak- ^' 

ing an unnecessary, and, in some few instances, ^rrs. 
a disorderly retreat. 

Soon after the battle of Monmouth the Ameri- 
can army took post at the White Plains, and re- 
mained there, and in the vicinity, till autumn was 
far advanced, and then retired to Middlebrook 
in New-Jersey. During this period, nothing of 
more importance occurred than skirmishes, in 
which Gen. Washington was not particularly en- 
gaged. He was nevertheless fully employed. His 
mild conciliatory manners, and the most perfect 
subjection of his passions to reason, together 
with the soundness of his judgment, enabled him 
to serve his country with equal effect, though 
with less splendour than is usually attached to mi- 
litary explpits. 

The French fleet, the expectation of which had 
induced the evacuation of Philadelphia, arrived 
too late for attacking the British in the Delaware. 
It was also deemed unadvisable to attempt New- 
York ; but the British posts on Rhode-Island were 
judged proper objects of a conjunct expedition 
with the sea and land forces of France and Ameri- 
ca. This being resolved upon. Gen. Sullivan was 
appointed to conduct the operations of the Ame- 
ricans. When the preparations for commencing 
the attack were nearly completed, a British fleet ' 

appeared in sight. D'Estaing, who commahded 
the French fleet, put out to sea to engage them ; 
but a storm came on which crippled both fleets to 
such an extent, as induced the one to go to New- 
York, and the other to Boston, for the purpose of 
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CHAP, beitig repaiFed. ^^pwtf the fleets were out of 
, sight, Sullivan ha3l coinmeuced the siege, and flat- 



^ir^a tered himself that a few days co-operation of the 
returned French ships could not fail of crowninjg 
him with success. The determination of D'Es- 
taing to retire to Boston instead of co-operating 
in the siege, excited the greatest alarpci in Sulli- 
van's army* By this dereliction of the originals 
plan^ the harbours of Rhode-Island were left free 
and open for reinforcements to the British, which 
might be easily poured in from their head-quar- 
' ters in New- York. Instead of anticipated con- 
quests, Sullivan had reason to fear for the safety 
of his army. Irritated at the departure of D'Es- 
taing, he expressed, in general orders to bis army, 
" his hope that the event would prove America 
able to procure that, by her own arms> which her 
allies refused to assist in obtaining." These ex- 
pressions were considered as imputing to D'Es- 
taing and the French nation a disinclination to 
promote the interests of the United States. When 
entreaties failed of persuading D'Estaing to return 
tothe siege, a paper was drawn up and signed by 
the principal officers of the Americans, and sent 
to him, in which they protested against his taking 
the fleet to Boston, " as derogatory to the honour 
of France ; contrary to the intentions of his most 
Christian Majesty, and the interest of bis nation ; 
destructive to the welfare of the United Spates, and 
highly injurious to the alliance between the two 
nations." So much discontent prevailed, that se- 
rious apprehensions were entertained that the 
means of repairing the French fleet would not be 
readily obtained. 
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Washingtoii foresaw the evils likely to result ^^^p. 
from the geperal and mutual irritation which pre- ' 
vailed, and exerted all his influence to calm the ^77S. 
nvinds of both parties. He had a powerful co- 
adjutor in the Marquis de la Fayette, who was 
as deservedly dear to the Americans as to the 
French. His first duties were due to his king and 
country ; but he loved America, and was so de- 
voted to the commander in chief of its armies, as 
to enter into his views, and second his softening 
.conciliatory measures, with truly filial affection. 

Washington also wrote to Gen. Heath, who 
commanded at Boston, and to Sullivan and 
Greene, who commanded at Rhode-Island. In 
his letter to Gen. Heath, he stated his fears "that 
the departure of the French fleet from Rhode- 
Island, at so critical a moment, would not only 
weaken the confidence of the people in their new 
allies, but produce such prejudice and resentment 
as might prevent their giving the fleet, in its pre- ^ 
sent distress, such zealous and effectual assistance 
as was demanded by the exigence of affairs, and 
the true inte/ests of America ;" and added, " that 
it would be sound policy to combat these effects, 
and to give the best construction of what had hap- 
pened ; and at the same time to make strenuous 
exertions for putting the French fleet as soon as 
possible, in a condition to defend itself, and be 
useful." He also observed as follows — " The de- 
parture of the fleet from Rhode-Island, is not yet 
publicly announced here; but when it is, I intend 
to ascribe it to necessity produced by the damage 
received in the late storm. Th,is it appears to me 
is the idea -which ought to be generally propa- 

o 
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CHAP. gate^. As f doubt not the force of these reason? 



. will strike you equally with myself, I would re- 
^8- commend to you to use your utmost influence to 
palliate and soften matters, and to induce those 
whose business it is to provide succours of every 
kind for the fleet, to employ their utmost zeal and 
activity in doing it. It is our duty to make the 
best of our misfortunes, and not suffer passion to 
interfere with our interest and the public good." 

In a letter to Gen. Sullivan, he observed — ** The 
disagreement between the army under your com- 
mand and the fleet, has given me very singular 
uneasiness. The continent at large is concerned 
in pur cordiality, and it should be kept up by all 
possible means consistent with our honour and po- 
licy. First impressions are generally longest re- 
tained, and will serve to fix in a great degree our 
national character with the French. In our con- 
duct towards them, we should remember, that 
they are a people old in war, very strict in milita- 
ry etiquette, and apt to take fire when others seeni 
scarcely warmed. Permit me to recommend in 
♦ the most particular manner, the cultivation of 
harmony and good agreement, and your endea- 
vours to destroy that ill-humour which may have 
found its way among the officers. It is of the ut- 
most importance too that the soldiers and the 
people should know nothing of this misunder- 
standing; or if it has reached them, that means 
may be used to stop its progress, and prevent its 
effects." 

In a letter to Gen. Greene, he observed — ** I 
have not now time to take notice of the several 
arguments which were made use of, for and against 
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the Count's quitting the harbour of Newport, and chap. 

sailing for Boston. Right or wrong, it will pro- 

bably disappoint our sanguine expectations of ^X^* 
success, and, which I deem a still worse conse- 
quence, I fear it will sow the seeds of dissention 
and distrust between us and our new allies, unless 
the most prudent measures be taken to suppress 
the feuds and jealousies that have already arisen. 
I depend much on your temper and influence to 
conciliate that animosity which subsists between 
the Americau and French officers in our service, 
I beg you will take every measure to keep the 
prptest entered into by the General Officers from 
being made public. Congress, sensible of the ill 
consequences that will flow from our differences 
being known to the world, have passed a resolve 
to that purpose. Upon the whole, my dear sir, 
you can conceive my meaning better than I can 
express it ; land I therefore fully depend on your 
exerting yourself to heal all private animosities 
between our principal officers and the Frencl), 
and to prevent all illiberal expressions and reflec- 
tions that may fall from the army at large." 

Washington also improved the first opportu- 
nity of recommencing his correspondence with 
count D'Estaing, in a letter to him, which, with- 
out noticing the disagreements that had taken 
place, was well calculated to sooth every angry 
sensation which might have rankled in his mind. 
In the course of a short correspondence, the irri- 
tation which threatened serious mischiefs entirely 
gave way to returning good humour and cordi- ' 
ality. . 

In another case about the same time the correct 
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^^^' judgment of Washington proved serviceable to his 
country. luthelastmonthsof the year 1778, when 



i^^s. the most active part of the campaign was over. 
Congress' decided on a magnificent plan for the 
conquest of Canada. This was to be attempted in 
1779 by land and water, on the side of the United 
States, and by a fleet and army from France. The 
plan was proposed, considered, and agreed to, be- 
fore Washington was informed of it. He \Vas then 
desired to write to Dr. Franklin, the American 
minister at Paris, to interest him in securing the 
jproposed co-operation of France. In reply to the 
communications of Congress, he observed — ^' The 
earnest desire I have strictly to comply in every 
instance with the views and instructions of Con- 
gress, cannot but make me feel the greatest unea- 
siness when I find myself in circumstances of hesi- 
tation or doubt, with respect to their directions; 
but the perfect confidence I have in the justice 
and candour of that honourable body, emboldens 
me to communicate without reserve the difficulties 
which occur in the execution of their present or- 
der ; and the indulgence I have experienced on 
every former occasion induces me to imagine that 
the liberty I now take will not meet with disap- 
probation. 

" I have attentively taken up the report of the 
committee respecting the proposed expedition in- 
to Canada. I have considered it in several lights, 
and sincerely regret that I should feel myself un- 
der any embarrassment in carrying it into exeeu- 
tion. Still I remain of opinion, from a general re- 
view of things, and the state of our resources, 
that no extensive system of co-operation with the 
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Prench for the complete emancipation of Canada, ^^'^• 
can be positively decided on for the ensuing year, ^. 

To propose a plan of perfect cd-operatioii with a i?^- 
foreign power, without a moral certaintj' in our 
supplies ; and to have that plan actually ratified 
with thte court of Versailles, might be attended, in 
case of failufe in the conditions on our part, with 
Very fatal effects. , 

^^ If I should seem unwilling to transmit the 
plan as prepared by Congress, with my observa- 
tions, it is because I find myself under a hecessity 
(in order to give our minister sufHcieiit ground to 
found an application on,) to propose something 
more than a vague and indecisive plan, which, 
even in the event of a total evacuation of the states 
by the enemy, may be rendered impracticable in 
the execution by a variety of insurmountable ob- 
stacles ; or if I retain my present sentiments, and 
act consistently, I must point out the difiiculties, 
as they appear to me, which must embarrass his 
negociations, and may disappoint the Tiews of 
Congress. 

" But proceeding on the idea of the enemy's 
leaving these states before the active part of the 
ensuing campaign, I should fear to hazard a mis- 
take as to the precise aim and extent of the views of 
Congress. The conduct I am to observe in wri- 
ting to our minister at the court of France, does 
not appear sufficiently delineated. Were I to un- 
dertake it, I should be much afraid of erring 
through misconception. In this dilemma, I would 
esteem it a particular favour to be excused from 
writing at all on the subject, especially as it is the 
part of candour in me to acknowledge that I do 
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not sec my way dear enough to point out such a 
plan for co-operation, as I conceive to be consist- 
ent with the ideas of Congress, and as will be suf- 
ficiently explanatory with respect to time and cir- 
cumstances to give efficacy to the measure. 

" But if Congress still think it necessary fqr me 
to proceed in the business, I must request their 
more definitive and explicit instructions, and that 
they will permit me previous to transmitting the 
intended dispatches^ to submit them to their de^ 
termination. 

*' I could wish to lay before Congress more mi- 
nutely the state of the army, the condition of our 
supplies, and the requisites necessary for carry- 
ing into execution an undertaking that may in- 
volve the most serious events. If Congress think 
this can be done more satisfactorily in a personal 
conference, I hope to have the army in such a si- 
tuation before I can receive their answer as to af- 
ford me an opportunity ofgiving my attendance." ^ 

The personal interview requested in this letter 
was agreed to by Congress, and a committee ap- 
pointed by them to confer with him. The result 
was that the proposed expedition against Canada 
was given up by those who, afler repeated delibe- 
ration^ had resolved upon it. 
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CHAP. VI. 



CAMPAIGN OF 1779. 

The distresses of the American army. Gen. Wash* 
ingfon calms the uneasiness in the Jersey line. 
Finds great difficulty in supporting his troops and 
concentrating their force. Makes a disposition of 
them with a vieiv to the security of West Point. 
Directs an expedition against the Six Nations of 
Indians^ and for the reduction of Stony Point. 
PauUs Hook taken. A French fieety expected to 
the northwardy arrives on the coast of Georgia. 
Washington^ unequal to offensive operations^ re- 
tires into tvinter quarters. 



jThe years 1779 and 1780, passed away in the ^^^^• 

northern states without any of those great milita- L. 

ry exploits which enliven the pages of history; ^^79. 
but they were years of anxiety and distress, which 
called for all the passive valour, the sound practi- 
cal judgment, and the conciliatory address, for 
which Gen. Washington was so eminently distin- 
guished. The states, yielding to the pleasing de- 
lusion that their alliance with France placed their 
independence beyond the reach of accident, and 
that Great-Britain, despairing of success, would 
speedily abandon the contest, relaxed in their prer 
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^vi^' P^**at^ons for a vigorous prosecution of the war. 

' To these ungrounded hopes Washington opposed 

^'^^' the whole weight of his influence. In his corres- 
pondence with Congress, the Governors of parti- 
cular states, and other influential individuals, he 
pointed out the fallacy of the prevailing opinion 
that peace was near at hand ; and the necessity for 
raising, equipping, and supporting, a force sufii- 
cient for active operations. He particularly urg- 
ed that the annual arrangements for the army 
% should be made so early that the recruits for the 
year should assemble at head-quarters on the first 
of January ; but such was the torpor of the pub- 
lic mind that, notwithstanding these representa- 
tions, it was as late as the 23d of January, 1779, 
when Congress passed resolutions authorizing the 
commander in chief to re-enlist the army ; and as 
late as the 9th of the following March, that the 
requisitions were made on the several states for 
their quotas. The military establishment for 1780 
was later ; for it was not agreed upon till the 9th 
of February ; nor were the men required before 
the first of April. Thus, when armies ought to 
have been in the field, nothing more was done 
than a grant of the requisite authority for raising 
them. 

The depreciation of the current paper uioney 
had advanced so rapidly as to render the daily pay 
of an oflicer unequal to his support. This pro^ 
duced serious discontents in the army. An order 
was given in May, 1779, for the Jersey brigade 
to march by regiments to join the western army. 
In answer to this order a letter w4s received from 
Gen. Maxwell, stating that the oflicers of the first 
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I'egirhent had delivered to their Colonela re- chap. 

VI 

monstrance^ addressed to the legislature of New- . , 

Jersey, in which they declared, that Unless their ^779. 
former complaints on the deficiency of pay ob- 
tained imtniediate attention, they were to be con- 
sidered at the end of three days as having resign- 
ed their commission ; and on that contingency 
they requested the legislature to appoint other of- 
ficers in their stead. General Washington, who 
was strongly attached to the ariny, and knew their 
virtue, their sufferings, and also the justice of their 
complaints, immediately comprehended the ruin- 
ous consequences likely to result from the mea- 
sure they had adopted. After serious delibera- 
tion, he wrote a letter to Gen. Maxwell, to be 
laid before the officers. In the double capacity 
of their friend and their commander, he made a 
forcible address both to their pride and theif pa- ' 
triotism. " There is nothing," he observed^ 
" which has happened in the course of the *#ai*, 
that has given me so much pain as the remon- 
strance you mention from the officers of the first 
Jersey regiment. I cannot but consider it a hasty ' 

and imprudent step, which, on more cool con- 
sideration, they will themselves condemn. I am 
very sensible of the inconveniences under which 
the officers of the army labour, and I hope they do 
me the justice to believe, that nay endeavours to 
procure them relief are incessant There is more 
difficulty, however, in satisfying their wishes, 
than perhaps they are aware of Our resources 
have been hitherto very limited. The situation of 
our money is no small embarrassment, for which, 
thoitgh there are remedies, they cannot be the 

P 
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^ v^^' work of a moment. Government is not insensible 
• of the merits and sacrifices of the officers, nor nn- 
1779. willing to make a compensation; ^ut it is a truth, 
of which a very little observation must (convince 
us, that it is very much straitened in the means. 
Great allowances ought to be made on this ac- 
countj, for any delay and seeming backwardness 
which may appear. Some of the stides, indeed, 
have done as generously as was in their power j 
and if others have been less expeditiousj it ought 
to be ascribed to some peculiar qause, which a 
little time, aided by example, will remove. The 
patience and perseverance of the army have been* 
under every disadvantage, such a^ do them the 
highest honour at home and abroad, and ba^ve in- 
spired me with an unlimited confidence in^ their 
virtue, which has consoled me amidst every per- 
plexity and reverse of fortune, to which our af- 
fairs, in a struggle of this nature, were necesssK*ily 
exposed. Now that we have made sip great ^ 
progress to the attainment of the end we haye 
in view, so that we cannot fail, without a most 
shameful desertion of our own interests, any thing 
like a change of conduct would imply a very nn^ 
liappy change of principles, and a forgetfulnes^ 
as well of what we owe to ourselves as to our 
country. Did I suppose it possible this* should 
be th6 case, even in a single regiment of the ar- 
my, I should be mortified and chagrined beyond 
expression. I should feel it as a wound given to 
my own honour, which I consider as embarked 
with that of the army. But this I believe to be 
impossible. Any corps that was about to set an 
exaitaple of the kind, would weigh well the con- 
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sec[uences; and no oflBicer of common discern- ^y^^* 

meht and sensibility would hazard them. If they 1. 

should stand alone in it, independent of other ^^79. 
consequences, what would be their feelings on 
reflecting that tbey had held themselves out to 
tbe worid in a point of light inferior to the rest of 
the army^ Or, if their eitample should be fol- 
lowed, and become general, how could they con- 
sole themselves for having been the foremost in 
bringing ruin and disgrace u^On their country ? 
Tbey would remember that the army would share 
a double pqrtion of the general infamy and dis- 
tress ; and that the character of an American of- 
ficer would become as despicable as it is now 
glorious. 

. *M confess the appearances in the present in- ' 
stance are disagreeable ; but I am convinced they 
seem to mean more than they really do. The 
Jersey officers have not been outdone by any . 
others, in the qualities either of citizens or sol- 
diers; and I am confident no part of them would 
seriously intend any thing that would be a stain , 
on their former reputation. The gentlemen can- 
not be in earnest ; they have only reasoned wrong 
about the riieans of attaining a good end, and, on 
consideration, I hope and flatter myself they will 
renounce what must appear improper. At the 
opening of a campaign, when under marching or- 
ders for an im{>ortant service, their own honour, 
duty to the public, and to themselves, and a re- 
gard to military propriety, will not suffer them to 
persist in a measure which would be a violation 
of them ail. It will even wound their delicacy 
coolly to reflect, that they have hazarded a step 
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CHAP, ^hich'has an air of dictating terms to tbeir coun- 
*, try, by taking advantage of the Necessity of the 
1779. moment. . . 

'^ The declaration they have made.to the state, 
at so critical a time, that ^ unless they obtain relief 
in the short period of three days, they . mu$t ; be 
considered out of the service,' has very jtnuch. that 
aspect; and the seeming relaxation of, continuing 
until the state can have^a reasonable -time to pro* 
. vide other officers, will be thought only a super-^ 
ficial veil . I am now to request that you will con- 
vey my sentiments to the gentlemen concerned, 
and endeavour to make them sensible . of their er- 
ror. The service for whieh the regiment was in- 
tended, will not admit of delay. It must at all 
events march on Monday morning, in the first 
place to this camp, and further directions will be 
given when it arrive^. I anv sure I shair, not be 
mistaken in expecting a prompt and cheerful 
obedience." 

The officers did not explicitly recede from their 
claims, but were brought round so far as to con- 
tinue in service. In an address to Gen. Washing- 
ton, they declared " their unhappiness that any 
step of tlieirs should give him pain ; but alleged 
in j ustification of themselves,' " that repeated me- 
morials had been presented to their legislature, 
which had been neglected;" and added — *^ We 
have lost all confidence in that body. Reason 
and experience forbid that we should have any. 
Few of us have private fortune3; many have 
families. who already are suffering every thing 
that can be received from an ungrateful country. 
^Are we then to suffer all the inconvejiiertces, fa- 
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tigues^ and dangers, of a military lifc^ while our chap. 
wives and our children are perishing for- want of ^^' 
common necessaries at home ; and that without 1779. 
the mi^t distant prospect of reward, for our pay 
is now only nominal? We are sensible that your 
excellency cannot wish or desire this from as.-' 

^* We are sorry that you should imagine we 
meant to disobey orders. It was, and still is, our 
determination to march with our regiment, an^ 
to 4o the duty of. officers, until the legislature 
should have a reasonable time to appoint others-^ 
but no longer. 

^' We beg leave to assure your Excellency, that 
we have the highest sense of your ability and vir- 
tues; that executing your orders has ever given 
us pleasure ; that we love the service, and weloye 
our country; but when that country is so lost 'to 
virtue and to justice as to forget to support its 
servants, it then becomes their duty to retirefrom 
its service." 

The ground adopted by the officers for their 
justification, ^as such as interdicted a resort to 
stem measures ; at the same time a compliance 
with their demands was impossible. In this em- 
barrassing situation, Washington took no other 
notice of their letter than to declare to the offi- 
cers, through Gen. Maxwell, " that while they 
continued to do their duty, he should only regret 
the part they had taken." The legislature of New- 
Jersey, roused by these events, made some partial 
provision for their troops. The officers with- 
drew their remonstrance, and continued to do 
their duty. 

The consequences likely to result from the mea- 
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CHAP. gQres adopts by the Jersey officers being parried 

[ by the good sense and prudence of Gen. Washings 

^T"^- ton, he in^proved the event when comnniHicateA 
to Congrests, by urging on them the absolute ne- 
cessity of some general and adequate provision for 
the officers of their army ; and observed, ^^ that 
the distresses in some corps are so great, that of- 
ficers have solicited even to be supplied with the 
clothing destined for the bommon soldiery, coarse 
and unsuitable as it was. I had not power to 
comply with the request.'* 

** The patience of men* animated by a sense of 
duty and honour, will support them to a certain 
point, beyond which it will not go. I doubt not 
Congress will be sensible of the danger of an ex- 
treme in this respect, and will pardon my anxiety 
to obviate it." 

The members of Congress were of different 
opinions respecting their military arrangements^ 
While some were in unison with the Greneral for 
a permanent national army, well equipped and 
amply supported, others were apprehensive of 
danger to their future liberties from such estar 
blishments, and gave a preference to enlistments 
for short periods, not exceeding a year. These 
also were partial to state systems, and occasional 
calls of the militia, instead of a numerous regular 
force, at the disposal of Congress or the command- 
er in chief. From the various aspect of public af- 
fairs, and the frequent change of members compos- 
ing the national legislature, sometimes one par- 
ty predominated, and sometimes another. On the 
whole, . the support received by Washington was 
far short of what economy, as well as sound policy, 
required. 
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Thi^ Americaa army in these years was not ^^^^• 
only deficient in clothing, but in food; The sea- . 
soils ^h in 1779 and 1780, were unfavourable 1779. 
to the crops. The labours of the farmers had of- 
tien been interrupted by calls for militia duty. 
The current paper money was so depreciated as 
to be deemed no equivalent for the productions of 
the soil. So great were the necessities pf the Ame- 
rican army, that Gen. Washington was obliged to 
call on the magistrates of the adjacent counties for 
specified quantities of provisions, to be supplied 
in a given number of days. At other times he 
was compelled to send out detachments of . his 
troops to take provisions at the point of the bay-^ 
onet from the citizens. This expedient at length 
failed, for the country in the vicinity of the army 
afforded no further supplies. These impressiastats 
were not only injurious to the morals and disci* * 
pline of the army, but tended to alienate the af- 
fections of the people. Much of the support which 
the American General jbad previously experience 
ed from the inhabitants, proceeded from the differ- 
ence of treatment they received from their own 
army, compared with what they suffered from the 
British. The General, whom the inhabitants hi- 
therto regarded as their protector, had now no al« 
ternative but to disband his troops^ or to support 
them by force. The army looked to him for pro- 
visions; the inhabitants for protection of their 
property. To supply the one and not offend the 
other, seemed little less than an impossibility. To 
preserve order and subordination in an army of 
free repiiblicans, even when well fed, paid, and 
clothed, would have been a work of difficulty; 
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^^^ but to retain them in service and restrain them 

.., with discipline, when destitute not only of the 

^779' comforts, but often of the necessaries of liTe, re^ 
quired address and abilities of such magnitude as 
are rarely found in human nature. In this choice 
of difficulties. Gen. Washington not only kept his 
army together, but conducted with so much dis- 
cretion as to command the approbation both of the 
army and of the citizens. 

Nothing of decisive importance could be at- 
tempted with an army so badly provided, and sq 
deficient in numbers. It did not exceed 13,000 
men, while the British, strongly fortified in New- 
York and Rhode-Island, amounted to 16 or 17,000. 
' These were supported by a powerful fleet, which, 
by commanding the coasts and the rivers^ fur- 
ifiished easy means for concentrating their force 
in any given point before the Americans could 
march to the same. This disparity was particu- 
larly ^striking in the movements of the two armies 
in the vicinity of the Hudson. Divisions of both 
were frequently posted on each side of that noble 
river. While the British could cross directly over 
and unite their forces in any enterprise, the Ame- 
ricans could not safely effect a correspondent 
junction, unless they took a considerable circuit 
to avoid the British shipping. 

To preserve West-Point and its dependencies, 
was a primary object with Washington. To se- 
cure these he was obliged to refuse the pressing 
applications from the neighbouring states for 
large detachments from the continental army for 
their local defence. Early in the year,* Sir Henry 
• Clinton made some movements up the North ri- 
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ver, which indicated an intention of attacking the ^^^^• 
posts in the Highlands 3 but in proportion as these ^- 

were threatened, Washington concentrated his 1779. 
force for their defence. This was done so effec- 
tually, that no serious direct attempt was mkde 
upon them. Clinton, hoping to allure the Ame- 
ricans from these fortresses, sent detachments to 
burn and lay waste the towns on the coast of Con- 
necticut. This was done extensively. Norwalk, 
Fairfield, and New-London, were destroyed. 
Washington, adhering to the principle of sacri- 
ficing small objects to secure great ones, gave no 
more aid to the suffering inhabitants than was 
compatible with the security of West-Point. 

Though the force iinder his immediate com*- 
mand throughout the campaign of 1779, was un- 
equal to any great Undertaking, yet his active 
mind sought for and embraced such opportunities 
for offensive operations, as might be attempted 
without hazarding too much. / 

TTie principal expedition of this kind, was di- 
rected against thfe Six Nations of Indians, who in- 
habited the fertile country between the western 
settlements of New- York and Pennsylvania, and 
the lakes of Canada. These, from their vicinity 
and intercourse with the white people, had at- 
tained a degree of civilization exceeding what 
was usual among savages. To them, many refu- 
gee tories had fled, aiid directed them to the set- 
tlements, which they laid waste, and at the same 
time massacred the inhabitants. In the early pe- 
riod of Washington's life, while commander of the 
Virginia troops, he had ample experience of the 
futility of forts for defence against Indians, and ♦ 

Q 
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CHAK.. of the superior advantage of carrying offensive 
' operations into their towns and settlements. An 
1779* invasion of the country of the Six Nations being 
resolved upon, the commander in' chief bestowed 
roucli thought on the best mode of conducting it. 
The instructions he gave to Gen* Sullivan, wha 
was appointed to this service, were very particular, 
and much more severe than was usual, but not 
more so than retaliation justified, or policy re- 
commended. Sullivan, with a considerable force> 
penetrated into the country of the Indians in three 
directions, laid waste their crops, and burnt their 
towns. His success was decisive, and in a great 
measure secured the future peace of the frontier 
settlements. The late residence of the savages 
was rendered so far uninhabitable, that they were 
reduced to the necessity of seeking an asylum in 
the more remote western country. 

While the British were laying waste Connecti- 
cut,. Washington, after reconnoitring the ground 
in person, planned an expedition against Stony- 
Point, a commanding hill projecting far into the 
Hudson^ on the top of which a fort had been 
erected, which was garrisoned with about 600 
•men. One of the motives for assaulting this work, 
was the hope that, if successful, it might induce 
the detachment which had invaded Connecticut, 
to desist from their devastations, and to return to 
the defence of their own outposts. The enter- 
prise was assigned toiJen. Wayne, who complete- 
ly succeeded in reducing the fort, and capturing 
its garrison. 

Sir Henry Clinton, on receiving intelligence of 
* Wayne's success^ relinquished his views on Con- 
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necticttt, and made a forced march to Dobb's fer- ^S^^- 
ry> twenty-six miles above New- York. ' 

The reduction of Stony- Point was speedily ^T79. 
followed by the surprise of the British garrison at 
Paules Ho<^. This was first conceived end plan- 
ned by Major Henry Lee. On being submitted 
to Gen, Washington, he favoured the enterprise, 
but withheld his fnll assent, till he was satisfied of 
the practicability of a retreat, of which serious 
doubts were entertained. Lee, with 300 men, 
entered the fort about three o'clock in the 

• 

morning, and wi^ very inconsiderable loss, took 
159 prisdAers, kiid brought them off in safety 
from the vicinity of large bodies of the enemy/ 

The reasons already mentioned, for avoiding. ail 
ha2ardous offensive operations, were strongly en- 
forced by a well founded expectation that a French 
fleet would appear on the coast, in the course of 
the year. 1779. Policy required that the Ameri- 
can army should be reserved for a co-opetratioE| 
with their allies. The fleet, as expected, did ar- 
rive, but in the vicinity of. Georgia. The French 
troops, in conjunction with the southern army 
commanded by Gen. Lincoln, made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt on the British post ia Savannah. 
This town had been reduced in December, 1778, 
by Col. Campbell, who had proceeded so far as to 
re-establish British authority in .the state of Geor- 
gia. Soon after the defeat of the combined 
forces before Savannah, and the departure of the 
French fleet from the coast. Sir Henry Clinton 
proceeded with the principal part of his army to 
Charleston, and confined hi^ views in New- York 
to defensive operations; 
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CHAP, Xhe campaign of 1779 terminated in the nprthr 
^ ern states as has been related, without, aijy great 

i7r9. events on either side. Washington defeated, all 
the projects of the British for getting poi^s^sioni 
of the Highlands. The Indians were Sic^urg^d, 
and a few brilliant strokes kept tb« pnbllc mind 
from despondence. The Americans vfent into 
winter quarters when the month of Peceiijber was 
far advanced. These were chosen for the. conve- 
nience of wood, water, and provisions, arid with 
an eye to the protection of the country. To this 
end, the army was thro^yn into^wo grand divir- 
sions. The northern was put un4er th^ command 
of Gen^ Heath, and stationed with a yiew<tQ th^ 
security of West-Point, its dependencies^ and the 
adjacent country. The other retired to Mwris- 
town in New-Jersey. In this situation, which 
was well calculated to secure the country to the 
• southward of New-Yorkj Washington, with the 

principal division of his army, took their station 
for the winter. The season following thdr re- 
tirement, Was uncommonly severe. The British 
in New-York and Stateii-I<sland no longer enjoy- 
ed the security which their insular situation usual- 
ly afforded. The former suffered from the want 
of fuel, and other supplies from the country. To 
add to their difficulties, Washington $o disposed 
his troops as to give the greatest possibly obstruc- 
tion to the communication between the Britiah 
garrison, and such of the inhabitants without their 
lines as were disposed tq supply their wants. This 
brought on a partisan war, in which individuals 
were killed, but without any national effect. 
Had Washington been supported as he desired. 
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Ip 



im. 



the weakness of the British army^ in consequence ^^^^ 
of their large detachments to the southward^ in' ' 
conjunction with the severity of the winter, would 
have git*en him an opportunity for indulging his 
native spirit of enterprise. But he durst not at* 
tempt any thing op a grand scale, for his army 
was not only inferior in number to that opposed 
to him, but so destitute of cloatfaing as to \^e un* 
equal to a winter campaign* 
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CHAP. VIL 

• * - • * « • 

CAJMPAIGN OF 1?80. 



»• N 



Gen. Washington diretts an expedition against Sta'- 
ten Island. Gives ah' opinion against risking an 
army for the defence of Charleston, S. C. Finds 
great difficulty in supporting his army. Kniphau- 
sen invades Jersey y but is prevented from injuring 
the American stores. Marquis de la "Fayette ar* 
lives, and gives assurances that a French fleet 
and army might soon be expected on the American 
coast. Energetic measures of co-operation resolv^ 
ed upon, but so languidly executed, that Washings- 
ton predicts the necessity of a more efficient system 
of national government. A French fleet and ar- 
my arrives, and a combined operation against New*- 
York is resolved upon, but the arrival of a superi- 
or British fleet, deranges the whole plan. 



CHAP. 1 HE military establishment for the year 1780, 
^^^' was nominally 35,000 ; but these were not voted 
1780. *^^1 ^he 9th of February, and were not required 
to be in camp before the first of April following. 
Notwithstanding these embarrassments, the active 
mind of Washington looked round for an oppor- 
tunity of deriving some advantage from the pre- 
sent exposed situation of his adversary. From 
recent intelligence, he supposed that an attack on 
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about 1 ,200 British, posted oa Staten Island, might chap. 
be advantageously made, especially in its present 



state of Union with the continent, by an unbroken i^so. 
body of solid ice. The prospect of success de- 
pended on the chance of a surprise ; and if this 
failed, of reducing the enemy, though retired 
within their fortifications, before reinforcement^' 
could arrive from New- York. The vigilance of 
the commanding officer prevented the first ; the 
latter could not be depended on ; for, contrary to 
the first received intelligence, the communication 
between the island and the city, though difiicult, 
was practicable. The works were too strong for 
an assault, and relief too near to admit the de- 
lays of a siege. Lord Stirling, with 2,500 men, 
entered the island on the night of the 14th of Ja- 
nuary. An alarm was instantly and generally 
communicated to the posts, and a boat dispatch- 
ed to New- York to communicate intelligence, and 
to solicit aid. The Americans, after some slight 
skirmishes, seeing no prospect of success, and ap- 
prehensive that a reinforcement from New- York 
might endanger their safety, very soon commenc- 
ed their retreat. This was effected without any 
considerable loss ^ but from the intenseness of the 
cold, and deficiency of warm cloathing, several 
were frost bitten. 

Soon after this event, the siege of Charleston 
commenced, and was so vigorously carried on by 
Sir Henry Clinton, as to effect the surrender of 
that place on the 12th of May, 1780. Gen. 
Washington, at the distance of more than eight 
hundred miles, could have no personal agency in 
defending that most important southern mart. 
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CH AF. "^hat was in his power was done, for he weat- 
' ened himself by detaching from the army under 
^T80. his own immediate command, the troops of North* 
Carolina, the new levies of Virginia^ and the rem- 
nants of the southern cavalry. Though he had 
never been in Charleston, and was without any 
^ personal knowledge of its harbour, yet he gave 
an opinion respecting it> which evinced the sound-^ 
ness of his practical judgment. In every other 
case, the defence of towns had been abandoned, 
so far as to risk no armies for that purpose/; but 
in South-Carolina, Gen. Lincoln, for reasons that 
were satisfactory to his superiors,^ adopted a dif* 
ferent line of conduct. Four continental frigates 
were ordered to the defence of Charleston, and 
stationed within its bar ; and a considerable state 
marine force co-operated with them. This new 
mode of defence was the more readily adopted, 
on the generally received idea, that this marine 
force could be so disposed of within the bar, as to 
make effectual opposition to the British ships at- 
tempting to cross it. In the course of the siege 
this was found to be impracticable, and all ideas 
of disputing the passage of the bar were given up. 
This state of things being communicated by Lieut. 
Col. John Laurens to Gen. Washington, the Ge- 
neral replied — ** The impracticability of defend- 
ing the bar, I fear, amounts to the loss of the 
town and garrison. At this distance, it is impos- 
sible to judge for you. I have the greatest con- 
fidence in Gen. Lincoln's prudence ; but it really 
appears to me, that the propriety of attempting 
to defend the town, depended on the probability 
of defending the bar, and that when this ceased. 
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the atltempt ought to have been relinquished. In ^y,^^- 
this, however, I suspend a definitive judgment; -' 

and wish you to consider what I say as confiden- i780« 
tial.;' The event corresponded with the Gene- 
taVs predictions. The British vessels, after cross- 
ing the bar without opposition, passed the forts 
and took such a station in Cooper river, as» 
in conjunction with the land forces, made the 
evacuation of the town by the Americans impos- 
sible, and finally produced the surrender of their 
ivhole southern army. 

When intelligence of this catastrophe reached 
the northern slates, the.American army was in the 
greatest distress. This had been often represent- 
ed to Congress, and was particularly stated to 
Gen. Schuyler in a letter from Gen. Washington, 
in the following words : " Since the date of my 
last, we have had the virtue and patience of the 
army put to the severest trial. Sometimes it has 
been five or six days together without bread ; at 
otjier times as many days without meat; and once 
or twice two or three days without either. 1 hard- 
ly thought it possible, at one period, that we 
should be able to keep it together, nor could it 
have been done, but for the exertions of the ma- 
gistrates in the several counties of this state, on 
whom I was obliged to call ; expose our situation 
to them; and, in plain terms, declare that we 
were reduced to the alternative of disbanding or 
catering for ourselves, unless the inhabitants 
would afford us their aid. I allotted to each 
county a certain proportion of flour or grain, and 
a certain number of cattle, to be delivered on cer- 
tain days; and, for the honour of the magistrates. 
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^ vnf* ^"^ ^^^ good disposition of the people, I must, adii« 

that my requisitions were punctually complied 

ITBQ, with, and in many counties exceeded. Nothing 
but this great exertion could have saved the army 
from dissolution or starving, as we were bereft of 
every hope from the commissaries. At one time 
the soldiers eat every kind of horse food but hay. 
Buckwheat, common wheat, rye, and Indian 
corn, composed the meal which made their bread. 
As an army, they bore it with most heroic pa- 
tience; but sufferings like these, accompanied by 
the want of clothes, blankets, &c. will produce 
frequent desertion in all armies -, and so it hap- 
pened with us, though it did not excite a single 
mutiny." 

The paper money with which the troops^ were 
paid, was in a state af depreciation daily increas- 
ing. The distresses from this source,..thoughfelt 
in 1778, and still more so in 1779, did not arrive 
to the highest pitch till the year 1780. Under 
the pressure of sufferings from this cause, the offi- 
cers of the Jersey line addressed a memorial ta 
their state legislature, setting forth " that four 
months pay of a private, would not procure for 
his family a single bushel of wheat ; that the pay 
of a colonel would not purchase pats for his horse -y. 
that a common labourer or express rider,, received 
four times as much as an American officer/^ 
They urged that " unless a speedy and ample re- 
medy was provided, the total dissolution of their 
line was inevitable.*' In addition to the insuiH- 
ciency of their pay and support, other causes of 
discontent prevailed. The original idea of a con- 
tinental army to be raised, paid, subsisted, and 
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regulated, upon an equlih and uniform principle, ^^j^* 
had been in a great measure exchanged for sta,te 



establishments. This mischievous measure part- 1/8O. 
!y originated from necessity ; for state credit was 
not quite so much depreciated as continental. 
Congress not possessing the means of supporting 
theii' army, devolved the business on the comp6- 
nent parts of the confederacy. Some states, from 
their internal ability and local advantages, fur- 
nished their troops not only with cloathing, but 
with many conveniences. Others supplied them 
with some necessaries, but on a more contracted 
scale. A few, from their particivlar situation^ 
could do little, or nothing at all. The officers 
iand men in the routine of duty mixed daily, and 
compared Circumstances. Those who fared worse 
than others, were dissatisfied with a service which 
made such injurious distinctions. From causes of 
this kind, superadded to a complication of wants 
and sufferings, a disposition to mutiny began to 
show itself in the Aniericari army. Very few of 
the officers were rich. To make an appearance 
suitable to their station, required an expenditure 
of the little all which most of them possessed. The 
supplies from the public were so inadequate as to 
compel frequent resignations. The officers of 
whole lines announced their determination to quit 
the service. The personal influence of Gen. 
Washington was exerted with the officers in pre- 
venting their adoption of such ruinous measures, 
and with the states to remove the causes which 
led to them. 

Soon after the surrender of the whole southern 
army, and at the moment the northern was in the 
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^vn^' greatest distress for the necessaries of liS^^ Gesx. 
■■■ Kniphausen passed from New- York into N«ew- 



P^ Jersey with 5^000 men. These were soon rein- 
forced with a detachment of the victorious troops 
returned with Sir Henry Clinton from South-C^ 
rolina. It is difficult to tell what was the precise 
object of this expedition. Perhaps the royal com- 
manders hoped to get possession of MorriMown^ 
and destroy the American, stores. Perhaps tjxey 
flattered themselves that the inhabitants^ dispir jtr 
ed by the recent fall of Charleston, would submit 
without resistance ; and that the sol4iiers would 
desert to the royal standard. Sundry mpvements 
took place on both sides, and also sm^t skifr 
mishes, but without any decisive effect. At one 
time Washington conjectured that the destruction 
pf his stores was the object of the enetny ; at aQ- 
other, that the whole was a feint to draw ofl* bis 
attention, while they pushed up the North river 
from New-York, to attack West Point. The 
American army was stationed with a view to both 
objects.. The security* of the stores was attended 
to, and such a position taken, as would compel 
the British to fight under great disadvantages,, if 
they risked a general action to get at them. The^ 
American General Howe, who commanded at the 
Highlands, was ordered to concentrate his force 
for the security of West Point ; and Washington, 
with the principal division of his army, took such 
a middle position, as en^^bled him either to fall 
back to defend his stores, or to advance for the 
defence of West Point, as circumstances might 
require. The first months of the year were spent 
in these desultory operations. The disasters to 
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tJiig south .ptodTiced no disposition in the north to ^5f^'' 

give up the contest ; but tlie tardiness trf Con- L« 

gress and of the states ; the weakness of govern^ JW>. 
went, and the depr^iation of the money, depriv- 
M W^^hington of all mean^ of attenapting any 
thing beyond defensive operations* • 

In this, state of languor Marquis de la F^ayette 
l^rrtved from France, with ai»suiiafice^ that a 
Frienoh fleet and armypaight iSkxju be expected 
on the coast. This roused the Americans from 
<hat lethargy into which they seemed to be sink- 
ing. Requiskions on the states for men and 
money, were urged with uncommon earnestness. 
Washington, in his extensive correspondence 
throughout the United States, endeavoured to 
stimulate the public mind to such exertions as 
the approaching crisis required. Jn addition to 
arguments formerly used, he endeavoured on this 
occasion, by a temperate view of European poli- 
tics, to convince his countrymen of the real dan- 
ger of their independence, if they neglected to 
improve the advantages they might obtain by a 
great and maniy eflfort, in conjunction with the 
succours expected from France. The resolutions 
of Congress for this purpose were slowly executed. 
The quotas assigned to the several states were by 
their respective legislatures apportioned on the 
several counties and towns. These divisions 
were again subdivided into classes, and each class 
was called upon to furnish a man. This predom-*^ 
inance of state systems over those which were 
national, was foreseen and lamented by the com- 
mander in chief. In a letter to 'a member of the 
national legislature be observed, " that unless 
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^vii^' Congress speaks in a more decisive tone ; unless 
■> tbey are vested with powers by the several states 

t?'**- competent to the great purposes of the war, or 
assume them as matter of right, and they and the 
states respectively act with more energy than 
• hitherto, they have done ; our causd is lost. We 
can no longer drudge on in the old way. By ill- 
timing the adoption of measures; by delays in 
the execution of them, or by unwarrantable 
jealousies, we incur enormous expenses, and de- 
rive no benefit. One state will comply with a 
requisition from CongVess ; another n^^glects to do 
it; a third executes it by halves; and all differ 
in the manner, the matter, or so much in point of 
time, that we are always working up hill; and 
while such a system as the present one, or rather 
want of one, prevails, we ever shall be unable to 
apply our strength or resources to any advan* 
tage." 

** This, my dear sir, is plain language to si 
member of Congress ; but it is the language of 
truth and friendship. It is the result of long 
thinking, close application^ and strict observation. 
I see one head grsidually changing into thirteen; 
I see one army branching into thirteen ; and, in- 
stead of looking up to Congress as the supreme 
controlling power of the United States, consider- 
ing themselves as dependent on their respective 
states. In. a word, I see the power of Congress 
declining too fast for the consequence and re- 
spect which are due to them as the great represen- 
tative body of America, and am fearful of the con- 
sequences.'' 

From the embarrassments which cramped the 
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operations of Washiogton, a partial temjjorary ^y,^^- 
relief was obtained from prirate sources^ When «, .;,.■■ 
Congress coald neither command money nor i?^- 
credit for the subsistence of their army, the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia formed an association to pro- 
"cure a supply of necessary articles for their suf- 
fering, soldiers. The sum of 300,000 dollars was 
subscribed in a few days, and converted into a 
bank, the principal design of which was to pur- 
chase provisions for the troops in the most prompt 
and efficacious manner. The advantages of this 
institution were great, and particularly enhanced 
by the critical time in which it was instituted. 

The Ladies of Philadelphia, about the same 
time, subscribed large donations for the immedi- 
ate relief of the suffering soldiers* . These supplies^ 
though liberal, were far short of a sufficiency for 
the army. So late as the 20th of June, Geti. 
Washington informed Congr6ss that he still la- 
boured under the painful and humiliating embar- 
r^assment of having no shirts to deliver to the ^ 
troops, many of whom were absolutely destitute - 
of that necessary article; nor were they much 
better supplied with summer overalls. " For the 
troops to be without cloathing at any time, he 
added, is highly injurious to the service, and dis- 
tressing to our feelings ; but the want will be 
more peculiarly mortifying when they come to 
act with those of our allies. If it be possible, I. 
have no doubt immediate measures will be taken 
to relieve their distress." 

*' It is also most sincerely to be wished that there 
could be some supplies of cloathing furnished ta 
the officers. There are a great many whose cou- 
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^vit^* dkion is miserable. This is, in some instances, tlie 

. cas6 with whole lines. It would^ be well for their 

V»- own sakesi and for the public good, if they could 

be furnished. They will not be able, when oup 

friends come to co-operate with us, to go on a 

common routine of duty ; and if they should ^ they' 

must from their appearance be held in low estima*- 
tion." 

The complicated arrangements for raising and 
supporting the American army, which was voted 
for the campaign> were so tardily executed that 
when the summer was far advanced, Washington 
was uninformed of the^force on which he might 
rely ; and of course could not fix on any certain 
plan of operations for the combined armies. In 
a letter to- Congress he expressed his embarrass*^ 
ment in the following words-^'* The season is 
come when we have every reason to expect the 
arrival of the fleet; and yet for want of this 
point of primary consequence, it is impossible for 
me to form a system of co-operation. I have no 
ba^is to act upon, and of course were this gene- 
rous succour of our ally now to arrive, I should 
find myself iti the most awkward, embarrassing^ 
and painful situation. The General and the Admi« 
ral, as soon as they approach our coast, will re- 
quire of me a plan of the measures to be pursued, 
and there ought of right to be one prepared ; but 
circumstanced as I am, I cannot even give them 
conjectures. From these considerations I yester- 
day suggested to the committee the indispensable 
necessity of their writing again to the states, 
urging them to give immediate and precise infor- 
ipation of the measures they have taken, and of 
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kkfe result. The interest of the states — ^the honour ^^^^' 
and reputation of our councils — the jiistice andgra- ., 

titude due to our allies — 'all require that I should ^^^' 
without delay be enabled to ascertain and inform 
them what we can or cannot undertake^ There is 
a point which ought now to be determined, on the 
success of which all our future operations may de- 
pend; on which, for want of knowing our pros- 
pects, Icain make no debision. For fear of in- 
volving the fleet and army of our allies in cir- ' 
cumstances which would expose them, if not se- 
conded by us, to material inconvenience and ha^ 
zard, I shall be compelled to suspend it, and the 
delay may be fatal to our hopes/' 

In this state of uncertainty, Washington medi- 
tated by night and day on the various contingen- 
cies which were probable. He revolved the pos- 
sible situations in which the contending armies 
might be placed, and endeavoured to prepare for 
every plan of combined operations which future 
contingent events might render adviseabl^. 

On the 10th of July the expected French fleet 
and army appeared on the coast of Rhode-Ii^ and. 
The former consisted of seven sail of the line^ 
five frigates, and five smaller vessels. The latter 
of 6,000 men. The Chevalieis Terney and Count 
Rochambeau, who commanded the flecit and aitny^ 
immediately transmitted to Gen. Washington an 
account of their arrival^ of their strength, their 
expectations, and orders. At that time not m^re 
than one thousand men had joined the American 
artny. A commander of no more than common 
firmness, would have resigned his commission in 
disgust, for not being supported by his countrv. 

s 
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^vn^* Very different was the line of conduct adopted by 
_.«. Washington, Trusting that the promised support 
irso. would be forwarded with all possible dispatch, he 
sent on to the French commanders by the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, definite proposals for com- 
mencing the siege pf New- York. Of this he gave 
information to Congress in a letter, in the follow- 
ing words : " Pressed on all sides by a choice of 
difficulties, in a moment which required decision, 
* I have adopted that line of conduct which com- 
ported with the dignity and faith of Congress, the 
reputation of these states, and the honour of our 
arms. I have sent on definitive proposals of co- 
operation to the French General and Admiral.' 
Neither the period of the season, nor a regard to 
decency, would permit delay. The die is cast y 
and it remains with the states either to fulfil their 
engagements, preserve their credit, and support 
their independence, or to involve us in disgrace 
and defeat. Notwithstanding the failures pointed 
out by the committee, I shall proceed on the sup- 
position that they will ultimately consult their 
own interest and honour, and not suffer us to fail 
for die want of means, which it is evidently in 
their power to afford. What has been done, and 
is doing by some of the states, confirms the opi- 
nion I have entertained, of sufficient resources in 
the country. Of the disposition of the people to 
submit to any arrangement for bringing them 
forth, I see no reasonable ground to dpubt. If 
w^ fail for want of proper exertions in any of the 
govcFnments, I trust the responsibility will fall 
where it ought, and that I shall stand justified to 
Congress, my country, and the world.'' 
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The fifth of the next month, August, was named, chap. | 

as the day when the French troops should embark, 



and the American army assemble in Morrisania, . 1780. 
for the purpose of commencing their combined 
operations. Very soon after the arrival of the 
French fleet. Admiral Greaves reinforced the Bri- 
tish naval force in the harbour of New-York, with 
six ships of the line. Hitherto the French had • 
a naval superiority. Without it, all prospect of ^ 
success in the proposed attack on New- York was 
visionary; but this being suddenly and unexpect- 
edly reversed, the plan for combined, operations 
became eventual. The British Admiral having 
now the superiority, proceeded to Rhode-Island 
to attack the French in that quarter. He soon 
discovered that the French were perfectly secure 
from any attack by sea. Sir Henry Clinton, who 
had returned in the preceding month with his 
victorious troops from Charleston, embarked 
about 8,000 of his best men, and proceeded as far 
as Huntingdon Bay, on Long-Island, with the ap- 
parent design of concurring with the British fleet 
in attacking the French force at Rhode-Island. 
When this movement took place, Washington set 
his army in motion, and proceeded to Peekskill. 
Had Sir Henry Clinton prosecuted what appeared 
to be his design, Washington intended to have at- 
tacked New- York in his absence. Preparations 
were made for this purpose, but Sir Henry Clin- 
ton instantly turned about from Huntingdon Bay 
towards New- York. 

In the mean time, the French fleet and army 
being blocked up at Rhode-Islaiid, were incapa- 
citated from co-operating with the Americans. 
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^VH^* Hopes were nevertheless indulged^ that by the 



arrival of another fleet of his Most Christian Ma^ 
V80. jesty, then in the West-Indies, under the com-r 
mand of Count de Guichen, the superiority would 
be so much in favour of the allies, as to enable 
them to prosecute their original intention of, at** 
tacking New- York. When the expectations of 
the Americans were rs^ised to th^ highest pitch, 
^ and when they were in great forwardness of pre-r 
paration to act in concert with their allies, intel- 
ligence arrived that Count de Guichen had sailed 
for France. This disappointment was extremely 
inortifying. 

Washington still adhered to his purpose of at- 
tacking New- York at some future more favour- 
able period. On this subject he corresponded 
with the French commanders, and had a personal 
interview with them on the twenty-first of Septem- 
ber, at Hartford. The arrival of Admiral Rod<^ 
ney on the American coast, a short time after, 
with eleven ships of the line, disconcerted for that 
season, all the plans of the allies. Washington 
felt with infinite regret, a succession of abortive 
projects throughout the campaign of 1780. In 
that year, and not before, he had indulged the 
hope of happily terminating the war. In a letter 
to a friend, he wrote as follows : " We are now 
drawing to a close an inactive campaign, the be- 
ginning pf which appeared pregnant with events 
pf a very favourable complexion. I hoped, but I 
hoped in vain, that a prospect was opening which 
would enable pie to fix a period to my military 
pursuits, and restore ^)e to domestic life. The 
fja^vpurable disposition pf Spain; the promised 
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succour from France ; the combined force in the ^H^^* 
West -Indies ; the declaration of Russia, (acceded ' 

to by other powers of Europe, humiliating the ^^'^o. 
naval pride and power of Great-Britain ;) the su* 
periority of France and Spain by sea, in Europe ; 
the Irish claims, and English disturbances, form- 
ed in the aggregate an opinion in my breast, 
(which is not very susceptible of peaceful dreams,) 
that the hour of deliverance was not far distant : 
for that, however unwilling Great-Britain might • 
be to yield the point, it would not be in her power 
to continue the contest. But, alas ! these pros- 
pects, flattering as they were, have proved delu- 
sory ; and I see nothing before us but accumula- 
ting distress. We have been half of our time 
without provisions, and are likely to continue so. 
We have no magazines, nor money to form them. 
We have lived upon expedients until we can live 
no longer. In a word, the history of the war is a 
history of false hopes and temporary devices, in- 
stead of system and economy. It is in vain, how- 
ever, to look back,; nor is it our business to do so. 
Our case is not desperate, if virtue exists in the 
people, and there is wisdom among our rulers. 
But, to suppose that this great revolution can be 
accomplished by a temporary army ; that this ar- 
my will be subsisted by state supplies; and that 
taxation alone is adequate to our wants, is, in my 
opinion, absurd." 
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CHAP. VIIL 



CAMPAIGN OF 1781. 



The Pennsylvania tine mutinies. The Jersey troops 
follow their example, but are quelled by decisive 
measures. Gen, Washington commences a milita- 
ry journal, detailing the zvants and distresses of 
his army. Is invited to the defence of his native 

' state, Virginia, but declines. Reprimands the ma- 
nager qfkii private estate for furnishing the ene- 
my with supplies, to prevent the destruction of his 
property. Extinguishes the incipient flames of a 
civil war, respecting the independejice of the state 
of Vermont. Plans a combined operation against 
the British, and deputes Lieut. Col. John Laurens 
to solicit the Co-operation of the French. The 
combined forces of both nations rendezvous in the 

- Chesdpeak, and take lord Cornwallis and his ar- 
my prisoners of war. Washington returns to the 
vicinity of New- York, and urges the necessity of 
preparing for a new campaign. 



CHAP. The year 1780 ended in the northern states 
^^^^' with disappointment, and the year 1781 com- 
178J. menced with mutiny. In the night of the first of 
January about 1,300 of the Pennsylvania line pa- 
raded under arms in their encampment^ near Mor- 
ristown, avowing a determination to march to the 
seat of Congress, and obtain a redress of their 
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grievances, without which they would serve no ^^^^• 
longer. The exertions of Gen. Wayne and the 



other officers to quell the mutiny, were in vain. ^7BU 
The whole body marched off with six field-pieces 
towards Princeton. They stated their demands 
in writing; which were, a discharge to all who had 
served three years, an immediate payment of all 
that was due to them, and that future pay should 
be made in real money to all who remained in the 
service- Their officers, a committee of Congress, 
and a deputation from the executive council of 
Pennsylvania, endeavoured to effect an accommo* 
dation; but the mutineers resolutely refused all 
terms, of which a redress of their grievances was 
not the foundation. 

To their demands as founded injustice, the ci- 
vil authority of Pennsylvania substantially yield- 
ed. Intelligence of this mutiny was communi- 
cated to Gen. Washington at New- Windsor,, be- 
fore any accommodation had taken place. Though 
he had been long accustomed to decide in ha- 
zardous and difficult situations, yet it was no ea* 
sy matter in this delicate crisis, to determine on_ 
the most proper course to be pursued. His per- 
sonal influence had several times extinguished 
rising mutinies. The first scheme that presented 
itself was, to repair to the camp of the mutineers^ 
and try to recall them to a sense of their duty; but 
on mature reflection this was declined. He well 
knew that their claims were founded in justi<::e, 
but be could not reconcile himself to wound the 
discipline of his army, by yielding to their de- 
mands while they were in open revolt with arms 
m their hands. He viewed the subject in all its 
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(^AP. relations, and was well apprised that the princi* 
pal grounds of discontent were not peculiar to the 



irsi. Pennsylvania line, but common to all his troops. 

If force was requisite, be had none to spare 
without hazarding West-Point. If concessions 
were unavoidable, they had better be made by 
any person than the commander in chief. After 
that due deliberation which he alwaya gave to 
matters of importance^ he determined against a 
personal interference, and to leave the whole to 
the civil authorities, which had already taken it 
up ; but at the same time prepared for those men?- 
sures which would become necessary, if no ac-^ 
commodation took place. This resolution was 
communicated to Gen. Wayne, with a caution to 
regard the situation of the other lines of the army 
in any concessions which might be made, and with 
a reoomtnendation to draw the mutineers over the 
Delaware, with a view to increase the difficulty of 
communicating with the enemy in New-York. 

The dangerous policy of yielding even to the 
just demands of soldiers with arms in their hands^ 
soon became apparent. . The success ojf Jbhe Penn* 
sylvania line induced a part of that of New-Jer- 
sey to hope for similar advantages, from similar 
conduct. A part of the Jersey brigade rose in 
arms, and making the same claims which had been 
yielded to the Pennsylvanians, marched to Chat- 
ham. Washington, who was far from being pleas- 
ed with the issue of the mutiny in thfe Pennsylva- 
nia line, determined by strong measu^es to stop 
the progress of a spirit which was hostile to all his 
hopes. Gen. Howe, with a detachment of the 
eastern troopsj was immediately ordered to march 
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ag^ainst the rotttkicen, aai instruieted to make no ^^f^ 
tdnm with them while they were in a state of ■ ' 
reststeoce; and mt their surrender to seize a few ^^^ 
of tiie most active ieadersy a«id^ to execute them 
immedialEely iii the p4rese&€e of their associates. 
These orders were obeyed : two of the ringlead* 
ers were shot> aad the siurvivers returned to* thdi! 
duly. 

Though Washington adopted these decisive 
measures,, yet no man was more sensL4>le of the 
i»erit& and suieri»gs of his army, aod none more 
active and zealous m procucing them justice^ He 
improved the late events, by writing circular let- 
ters to the states, urging them to prevent all ^ 
ture causes of dicontent by fulfilling their engage- 
ments with their respective lines. Some good ef- 
fects were produced, bi»t only temporary, and far > 
short of the well fouled claims of the army. 
Their wants with respect to pr<»visions were> only 
partially supplied, aud by expedients, from oae 
short time to another. The most usual ^ras or*- 
dering an officer to seize on provisions wherever 
found. This differed from robbing only iu? its 
being done by authority for the public service, 
and in the officer being always directed to give 
the proprietor a certificate of the quautity aad 
quality of what was taken from^ him. At first, 
^ome relifince was placed (m these certificates, as 
vouchers to support a future demand on the Unit- 
ed States y but they soon became so common as to 
be of little value. Recourse was so frequently 
bad to coercion, both legislative and military, that 
the people not only lost conBdence in public cre- 
dit, but became impatient under all exertions of 

T 
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^^p. authority for forcing their property from them^ 

' 1, About this time Gen. Washington was obliged to 

1781. apply OjOOO dollars sent by the state of Massachu- 
setts, for the payment of her troops, to the use of 
the quarter-master's department, to enable him to 
transport provisions from the adjacent states. Be- 
fore he consented to adopt this expedient, he had 
consumed every ounce of provision which had 
been kept as a reserve in the garrison of West- 
Point, and had strained impress by military force 
to so great an extent, that there was reason to ap- 
prehend the inhabitants, irritated by such frequent 
calls, would proceed to dangerous insurrections. 
Fort Schuyler, West-Point, and the posts up the 
North river, were on the point of being abandon- 
ed by their starving garrisons. At this period 
there was little or no circulating medium, either 
in the form of paper or specie, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the American army, there was a real 
want of necessary provisions. The deficiency of 

• the former occasioned many inconveniences, but 
the insufQciency of the latter had well nigh dis- 
solved the army, and laid the country in every di- 

* rection open to British excursions. 

On the first of May,J781, Gen. Washington, 
commenced a inilitary journal. The following 
statement is extracted from it. ** I begin at this 
epoch a concise journal of military transactions, 
&c. I lament not having attempted it from the 
commencement of the war, in aid of my memory; 
and wish the multiplicity of matter which conli^ 
nually surrounds me, and the embarrassed state 
of our affairs, which is momentarily calling the at- 
tention to perplexities of one kind or another,, 
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may not defeat altogether, or so interrupt my pre- 
sent intention and plan, as to render it of little 
avail." 

"To have the clearer understanding of the en- 
tries which may follow, it would be proper to re- 
cite in detail, our wants and our prospects ; but 
this alone ^ould be a work of much tiipe and 
great magnitude. It may suffice to give the sum 
of them, which I shall do in few words : viz. 

" Instead of having magazines filled with pro- 
visions, we have a scanty pittance scattered here 
and there in the distant states." 

" Instead of having our arsenals well supplied 
with military stores, they are poorly provided, 
and the workmen all leaving them. Instead of 
having the various articles of field equipage in 
readiness, the Quarter-master-general is but 
now applying to the several states to provide 
these things for their troops respectively. In- 
stead of having a regular system of transportation 
established upon credit, or funds in the Quarter- 
master's hands to defray the contingent expenses 
thereof, we have neither the one nor the other ; 
and all that business, or a great part of it, being 
done by impressment, we are daily and hourly 
oppressing the people, souring their tempers, and 
alienating their afi*ections. Instead of having the 
regiments completed agreeable to the requisitions 
of Congress, scarce any state in the union has at 
this hour one eighth part of its quota in the field, 
anil there is little prospect of ever getting more 
than half. In a word, instead of having any thing in 
readiness to take the field, we have nothiug : and, 
instead of having the prospect of a glorious oifen- 
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CHAV. sire campaign before us, we hftve a bewiMered 

_ and gloomy pros{>ect of a defensive bne ; unless 

irsi. we should receive a powerful aid of ships, troops, 

and money, from our generous allies, and these at 

present are too contingent to build upon.'' 

While the Americans were suffering the com* 
plicated calamities which introduced the year 
1781, their adversaries were carryingon the most 
extensive plan of operations against tbem which 
bad ever been attempted. It had often been ob- 
jected to the Briti^ commanders, that they had 
not conducted the war in the manner most likely 
to effect the subjugation of the revolted provinces. 
Military critics found fault with tbem for keeping 
a large army idle at New-York> which^ they said, 
if properly applied, would have been sufficient to 
make successful impressions at one and the same 
time, on several of the states. The British seem 
to have calculated the campaign of 1781, with a 
view to Qiake an experiment of the comparative 
merit of this mode of conducting military opera- 
tions. The war raged in that year not only iu 
the vicinity of the British head*quarters at New^ 
York, but in X^eorgia, South*Carolina, Nprth-Ca^ 
rolina, and in Virginia. ; 

In this extensive warfare, Washington could 
have no immediate agency in the southern depart- 
ment. His advice in corresponding with the offi* 
cers commanding in Virginia, the Carol inas, and 
Georgia, was freely and beneficially given > and 
as large detachments sent to their aid am could be 
sparred consistently with the security of West* 
Poiiit. In conducting the war, his invariable max- 
im was, to suffer the devastation of property, ra- 
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ther than hazard great and essential objects for ^^^f* 
its preservation. While the war raged in Virgi- - .: 
nia, the Governor thereof, its representatives in iw^ 
Congress, and other influential citizens, urged his 
return to th^ defence of his native state. But^ 
considering America as his country, and the ge« ^ 
neral safety as his object, he deemed it of more 
importance to remain on the Hudson : there he 
was not only securing the most important post in 
the United States, but concerting a grand plan of 
combined operations, which, as shall soon be re> 
lated, not only delivered Virginia, but all the 
states, from the calamities of the war. 

In Washington's disregard of property when in 
competition with national objects^ he was in no 
respect partial to his own. While the British 
were in the Potowmac, they sent a flag on shore 
to Mount Vernon, (hig private estate,) requiring a 
supply of fresh provisions. RdEasals bf such de- 
mands wer^ often followed by burning the houses 
and other property near the river. To prevent 
this catastrophe, the person intrusted with the 
management of the estate, went on board with the 
flag, and carrying a supply of provisions, request* 
ed that the buildings and improvements might be 
spared. For this he" received a severe reprimand 
in a letter to him, in which the General observed 
— " That it would have been a less painful cir- 
cumstance to me to have heard, that, in conse- ' 
quence of your non-compliance with the request 
of the British, they had buVnt my house, and laid 
my planta|;ion in ruins. You ought to have con- 
sidered yourself as my representative, and should 
have reflected on the bid example of communi- 
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eating with the enemy, and making a voluntary 
offer of refreshment to them, with a view to pre- 
vent a conflagration." 

To the other difficnlties with which Washing- 
ton had to contend in the preceding years of the 
war, a new one was about this time added. 
While the whole force at his disposal was uneq^ual 
. to the defence of the country against the com- 
mon enemy, a civil war was on the point of break- 
ing out among his fellow citizens. The claims of 
the inhabitants of Vermont to be a separate inde- 
pendent state, and of the state of New- York, to 
their country, as within its chartered limits, to- 
gether with open offers from the Royal Cpmipan- 
ders to establish and defend them as a British pro- 
vince, produced a serious crisis, which called for 
the interference of the American chief. This was 
the more necessary, as the governments of New- 
York and of Vermont were both resolved on ex- 
ercising a jurisdiction over the same people and. 
the same territory. Congress, wishing to compro- 
mise the controversy on middle ground, resolved, 
in August, 1781, to accede to the independence 
of Vermont on certain conditions, and within cer- 
tain specified limits, which they supposed would 
satisfy both parties. Contrary to their expecta- 
tions, this mediatorial act of the national legisla- 
ture was rejected by Vermont, and yet was so 
disagreeable to the legislature of New- York, as to 
draw from them a spirited protest against it. 
Vermont complained that Congress interfered in 
thftir internal police ; New- York viewed the re- 
solve as a virtual dismemberment of their state, 
which was a constituent, jpart of the confederacy • 
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Washington, anxious for the peace of the union, /^^f- 

sent a message to Chittenden, Governor of Ver- ^ 

mont, desiring to know " what were the real de- iJ^^i- 
signs, views, and intentions, of the people of Ver- 
mont; whether they would be satisfied with the 
independence proposed by Congress, or had it se- 
riously in contemplation to join with the enemy, 
and become a British province." The Governor 
returned an unequivocal answer — "that there 
were no people on the continent more attached to 
the cause of America than the people of Vermont; 
but they were fully determined not to be put un- 
der the government of New- York ; that they would 
oppose this by force of arms, and would join with 
the British in Canada rather than to submit to that 
government.". While both states were dissatisfied 
with Congress, ^nd their animosities, from increasr 
ing violence and irritation, became daily more 
alarming, Washington, aware of the extremes to 
which all parties were tending, returned an an- 
swer to Gov. Chittenden, in which were these exr- 
pressions. ** It is not my business, neither do I 
think it necessary now to discuss tlie origin of the 
right of a number of inhabitants to that tract of 
country formerly distinguished by the name of the 
New-Hampshire grants, and now known by that 
of Vermont. I will take it for granted that their 
right was good, because Congress by their resolve 
of the 7th August, imply it, and by that of the 
21st are willing fully to confirm it, provided the 
new state is confined to certain described bounds. 
It appears therefore to me, that the dispute of 
boundary is the only one that exists j and that be- 
ing removed, all other difficulties would be re- 
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c^AP. mored also, anil the matter termioaied to the 
' satisfaction of all parties. You hare DOthtmig to do 
irw. but withdraw your jurisdiction to tlie confines of 
your oM limits^ and obtain an acknowledgment of 
independence and sovereignty^ under the resolve 
of the 21st of August, for so much territory as 
does not interfere with tb^ uicient established 
bounds of New- York, New Hampshire, and Mas- 
sachusetts. In my private opinion, while it be-' 
hooves the delegates to do ample justice to a body 
of people sufficiently respectable by their nwnbers, 
and entitled by other claims to be admitted into 
that confederation, it becomes them also to "attend 
to the interests of their eoiistituettts^ and ^e that 
under the appearance of justice to one, they do 
not materially injure the rights of others. I am 
apt to think this is the prevailing opinion of Con* 

gress." 
The impartiality, moderation, and good sense, 

of this letter, together with a full conviction of the 

disinterested patriotism of the writer, brought 

round a revolution in the minds of the legislature 

of Vermont ; and they accepted the propositions 

of Congress, though they hsKl rejected them four 

months before. A truce among the contending 

parties followed^ and the storm blew over. Thus 

the personal influence of one man, derived from 

hia pre-eminent virtues and meritorious services, 

extinguished the sparks of civil discord at the 

time they were kindling into flame *. 

* For more particulars, see Williams's History of Vermont ; a 
work which, for its superior merit, deserves a place in every Li- 
brary. If the Author had been an European, this would proba- 
biy have been the case soon, after hb enlightened phiknophical 
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Itiough in conducting the American vrar^ Gen. ^^j^- 

Washington often acted on the Fabian system, by — - 

evacuating, retreating, and avoiding decisive en- ^'^^^^ 
gagements ; yet this was much more the result of 
necessity than of choice. His uniform opinion 
was in favour of energetic offensive operations, as 
the most effectual means of bringing the war to a 
termination. On this principle he planned at- 
tacks in almost every year on some or other of the 
British armies or strong posts in the United States. 
He endeavoured, from year to year, to stimulate 
the public mind to some great operation ; but 
was never properly supported. In the years 1778, 
1779> and 1780, the projected combined opera- 
tions with the French, as has been related, entire- 
ly miscarried. The idea of ending the war by 
some decisive military exploit, continually occu- 
pied his active mind. To ensure success, a naval 
superiority on the coast^ and a loan of money, were 
indispensably necessary. The last was particu- 
larly so in the year 1781 ; for the resources of the 
United States were then so reduced, as to be une- 
qual to the support, of their army, or even to the 
transportation of it to any distant scene of action. 
To obtain these necessary aids, it was determined 
to send an envoy extraordinary to the court of 
Versailles. Lieut. Col. John Laurens was select- 
ed for this purpose. He was in every respect 
qualified for the important mission. In addition 
to the most engaging personal address, his con- 
nexion with the commander in chief, as one of his 

History had crossed the Atlantic, and made its appearance in the 
United States. 

U 
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^^p. aids, gave him an opportunity of being intimates^ 

L. ]y acquainted with the miKtary capacities antf 

1781. weaknesses of his country. These were also par- 
ticularly detailed in the form of a letter to hini 
from Gen. Washington. This was written wheA 
the Pennsylvania Hne was i^ open revolt. Attiong 
other interesting matters it stated — ^* That the 
efforts already made by the United States ex- 
ceeded the naturaT ability of the country ; and* 
that any revenue they were capable of making 
would leave a large surplus to be supplied by- 
credit ; that experience had proved the impossi- 
bility of supporting a paper system without &nds, 
and that domestic loans could not be effected, 
because there were few men of monied capital in 
the United States ; that from necessity recourse 
had been had to military impressments for sup- 
porting the army, which, if continued longer, or 
urged farther, would probably disgust the peo- 
ple, and bring round a revolution of public sentir^ 
ment.'^ 

•^ That the relief procured by these violewt 
means was so inadequate, that the patience of the 
^rmy was exhausted, and their discontents had 
broke out in seri6us and alarming mutinies ; that 
the relief necessary was not within the power of 
the United States ; and that from a view of all 
circumstances, a loan of money was absolutely 
necessary for reviving public credit, and giving 
vigour to future operations.'* It was farther stated 
— ^^ that next to a loan of money, a French naval 
superiority in the American seas was of so much 
consequence, that without it nothing decisive 
could be undertaken against the British^ who* 
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ware in the greatest force on and near the S?«/* 
iCoasts/' ^ 



The future jcapacities of *he United States to i^'^i- 
repay any loan that might be made, were parti- 
cularly stated; and that " there was still a fund 
•of resource and inclination in the country equal 
to great exertions, provided a liberal supply of 
money would furnish the means of flopping the 
progress of disgust which resulted from the un- 
popular nK>de of supplying the army by requisi- 
tion and impressment." 

Such interesting statements, sanctioned by the 
American chief, and enforced by the address of 
*CoL Laurens, directly from the scene of action, 
and the influence of Dr. Franklin, who, for the 
live preceding years^ had been minister plenipo- 
tentiary from the United States to the court of 
Versailles, produced the desired effect. His 
Most Christian Majesty gave his American allies 
a subsidy of six millions of Jivres> and became 
their security for ten millions more, borrpwed for 
their use in the United Netherlands. A naval 
co-operation was promised, and a. conjunct expe^ 
edition agaiiist their common :foes projected. 

The American war was now so far involved in 
the consequences of naval operations^ that a su- 
perior French fleet seemed to be the hinge on 
which it was likely soon to take a favourable turn. 
The British army being parcelled in the different 
sea-ports of the United States, any division of it, 
blocked up by a French fleet, could not long resist 
the superior combined force which might be 
brought to operate against it. The Marquis de 
Castries^ who directed the marine of France with 
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oiAP. great precision, calculated the naval force which 
^uu- '^ the British could concenter on the coast of the 



1781. United States, and disposed his own in such a 
manner as ensured him a superiority. In con- 
formity to these principles, and in subserviency to 
the design of the campaign, M. de Grasse sailed 
in March, 1781, from Brest, with twenty-five sail 
of the line, several thousand land forces, and a 
large convoy amounting to more than two hun- 
dred ships. A small part of this force was des- 
tined for the East-Indies ; but M. de Grasse 
with the greater part sailed for Martinique. 

The British fleet then in the West-Indies had 
been previously weakened by the departure of a 
squadron for the protection of the ships which 
were employed in carrying to England the booty 
which had been taken at St. Eustatius. The Bri- 
tish Admirals Hood and Drake were detached to 
intercept the outward bound French fleet, com- 
manded by M. de Grasse; but a junction be- 
tween his force and eight ships of the line, and 
one of 50 guns, which were previously at- Marti- 
nique and St. Domingo, was nevertheless effected. 
By this combination of fresh ships from Europe, 
with the French fleet previously in the West- 
Indies, they had a decided superiority. M. de 
Grasse having finished his business in the West- 
Indies, sailed in the beginning of August with a 
prodigious convoy. After seeing this out of dan- 
ger, he directed his course for the Chesapeak, 
and arrived there on the thirtieth of the same 
month. Five days before his arrival in the Che- 
sapeak, the French fleet in Rhode-Island sailed 
for the same place. These fleets, notwithstanding 
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their original distance from the scene of action, chap. 

and from each other, coincided in their opera- -^ 

tions in an extraordinary manner, far beyond the ^7B1. 
reach of military calculation. They all tended to 
one object, and at one and the same time ; and 
that object was neither known nor suspected by 
the British, till the proper season for counterac- 
tion was elapsed. . 

This coincidence of favourable circumstances 
extendeii to the marches of the American and 
French land forces. The plan of operations had 
been so well digested, and was so faithfully exe- 
cuted by the different commanders, that Gen. 
Washington and. Count Rochambeau had passed 
the British head-quarters in New- York, and were 
considerably advanced in their way to Yorktown, 
before Count de Grasse had reached the Ameri- 
can coast. This was effected in the following 
manner : Mons. de Barras, appointed to the com- 
mand of the French squadron at New-Port, ar- 
rived at Boston with dispatches for Count de 
Rochambeau. An interview soon after took place 
at Weathersfield, between Generals Washington, 
Knox, and du Portail, on the part of the Ameri- 
cans, and Count de Rochambeau and the Chevalier 
Chastelleux, on the part of the French. At this in- 
terview an eventual plan of the whole campaign 
was fixed. This was to lay siege to New-York, in 
concert with a French fleet, which was to arrive on 
the coast in the month of August. It was agreed 
that the French troops should march towards the 
North river. Letters were addressed by Gen. Wash- . 
ington to the executive officers of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New-Jersey, re- 
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quiring them to fill up their battalions, and to 

have«their quotas of 6,200 militia.in readiness with- 

^^^ in a week of the time they migjit be called for. 
.Conformably to these outlines of the campaign, 
the French troops marched from Rhode^Island m 
June, and early in the following month joined the 
American army. At the same time Washington 
marched his army from their winter encampment 
near Peekskill to the vicinity of Xingsbridge. 
€en. Lincoln fell down the North river with a 
detachment in boats, and took possession of the 
ground where Fort Independence formerly stood. 
An attack was made upon him, but was soon dis- 
continued. The British about this time retired 
with almost the whole of their force to York Isl- 
and. Washington hoped to be able to. commence 
operations against New- York about the^ middle^ 
OT at farthest the latter end of J uly . Flat bot- 
tomed boats sufiicient to transport 5,000 men 
were built near Albany, and brought down the 
North river to the neighbourhood of the American 
army before New- York. Ovens were erected op- 
posite to Staten Island for the use of the French 
troops. Every movement introductory to the com- 
mencement of the siege was made. To the grei9t 
ihortification of Washington, he found himself oa 
the 2d of August, to be only a few hundreds 
stronger than he was on the day his army first 
moved from their winter quarters. To have fixed 
on a {Jan of operations with a foreign officer at 
the head of a respectable force ; to have brought 
that force from a considerable distance in confi- 
lient expectation of reinforcements sufficiently 
large to commence effective operations .against the 
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caomraon enemy; aiid at the sattie time to have S^^,^* 

engagements in behalf of the states violated in di- ]_ 

rect opposition to their dwn interest, and in a ^7^81. 
manner derogatory to his personal honour, was 
enough fo have excited storms and tempests in 
any mind less calm thanthatof Gen. Washington, 
He bore this hard trial with his usual magnanimi- 
ty, and contjsnted himself with repeating his re- 
quisitions to the states ; and at the same time urg- 
ed them by every tie to enable him to fulfil en- 
gagements entered into on their account with the 
commander of the Fren'eh troops. 

That tardiness which at other times had brought 
the Americans near the brink of ruin, was i!iow 
the accidental cause of real service. Had they 
sent forward their recruits for the regular army, 
and their quotas of militia, as was expected, the 
siege of New- York would have commenced in the 
latter end of July,^ or early in August* While the 
season was wasting away in expectation of these 
reinforcements, lord Cornwallis, as has been men- 
tioned, fixed himself near the Capes of Virginia. 
His situation there; the arrival of a reinforcement 
of 3,00(> Germans from Europe to New- York; the 
superior strength of their garrison; the failure of 
the states in filling up their battalions and embo- 
dying their militia; and especially recent intelli- 
gence from Count de Grasse, that his destination 
was fixed to the Chesapeak, concurred about the 
middle of Atigust to make a total change of the 
plan of the campaign. 

The appearance of an intention to attack New- 
York was, nevertheless, kept up. While this de- 
ception Was played off, the allied arniy crossed 
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^vin!*' ^^^ North river, and passed on by the way of Phi- 
- ladelphia through the' intermediate country to 
Yorktown. An attempt to , reduce the British 
force in Virginia promised success with more ex- 
pedition, and to secure an object of nearly equal 
importance as the reduction of New-Yoric. 

While the attack of New- York was in serious 
contemplation, a letter from Gen. Washington, 
detailing the particulars of the intended opera- 
tions of the campaign, being intercepted, fell into 
the hands of Sir Henry Clinton. After the plan 
was changed, the royal commander was so much 
under the impression of the intelligence contained 
in the intercepted letter, that he believed every 
movement towards Virginia to be a feint calcu- 
lated to draw oflf his attention from the defence of 
New- York. Under the influence of this opinion, 
he bent his whole force to strengthen that post; 
and suffered the American and French armies to 
pass him without molestation. When the best 
opportunity of striking at them was elapsed, then 
for the first time he was brought to believe, that 
the allies had fixed on Virginia for the theatre of 
their combined operations. As truth may be 
made to answer the purposes of deception, so no 
feint of attacking New- York could have, been 
more successful than the real intention. 

In the latter end of August, the American ar- 
my began their march to Virginia from the neigh- 
bourhood of New- York. Washington had ad- 
vanced as far as Chester, before he received .the 
news of the arrival of the fleet commanded by 
M. de Grasse. The French troops marched at 
the same lime, and for the same place. Gen- 
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Washington and Count Rochambeau with Gene- ^y ^ /** 

rals Chastelleux, du Portail^ and Knox» pro* 

ceeded to visit Count de Grasse on board his ^^^i. 
ship, the Ville de Paris, and agreed on a plan of 
operations. ^ 

The Count afterwards wrote to Washington, 
that in case a British fleet appeared, ^^ he conceiv- 
ed that he ought to go out and meet them at sea, 
instead of risking an engagement in .a confined 
situation.'' This alartned the General. He sent 
the Marquis de la Fayette with a letter to dis- 
suade him from the dangerous measure. This 
letter, and the persuasions of the Marquis, had 
the desired effect. 

The combined forces proceeded on their way 
to Yorktown, partly by land, and partly down 
the Chesapeak. The whole together, with a body 
of Virginia' militia, under the command of Gen. 
Nelson, rendezvoused at Williamsburg, on the 
25th of September, and in five days after moved 
down to the investiture of Yorktown. The French 
fleet at the same time moved to the mouth of 
York river^ and took a position which was calcu- 
lated to prevent lord Cornwallis either from re- 
treating, or receiving succour by water. Previ- 
ously to the march from Williamsburg to York- 
town, Washington gave out in general orders as 
follows : — *^ If the enemy should be tempted tq 
meet the army on its march, the General particu- 
larly enjoins the troops to place their principal 
reliance on the bayonet, that they may prove the 
vanity of the boast, which the British make of 
their particular prowess, in deciding battles .with 

that weapon." 

X 
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CHAP. The works erected for the security of Yorfc- 

VIII. 

• town on the right, were redoubts and batteries^ 
1781. with a line of stockade in the rear. A marshy ra- 
vine lay in front of the right, over which was 
placed a large redoubt. The morass extended 
«^ along the centre, which was defended by a line 
of stockade, and by batteries. On the left of 
the centre was a hornwork with a ditch, a row 
of fraize, and an abbatis. Two redoubts were 
advanced before the left. The combined forces 
^ advanced, and took possession of the ground from 
which the British had retired. About this time 
the legion cavalry and mounted infantry passed 
over the river to Gloucester. Gen. de Choisy 
invested the British post on that side so fully, as 
to cut off all communication between it and the 
country. In the mean time, the royal army was 
straining every nerve to strengthen their works, 
and their artillery was constantly employed in 
impeding the operations of the combined army. 
On the ninth and tenth of October, the Americans 
and French opened their batteries. They kept 
up a brisk and well directed fire from heavy can- 
non, from mortars, and howitzers. The shells of 
the besiegers reached the ships in the harbour 3 
the Charon of 44 guns, and a transport ship, were 
burned. The besiegers commenced their second 
parallel two hundred yards from the works of tl^ 
besieged. Two redoubts which were advanced 
on the left of the British, greatly impeded the 
progress of the combined armies. It was there* 
fore proposed to carry them by storm. To excite 
a spirit of emulation, the reduction of the one 
was committed to the French, of the other to the 
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Americans. The assailants marched to the as- chap. 
sault with unloaded arms; having passed the 



abbatis and palisades, they attacked on all sides, ^7Bi, 
9Xkd carried the redoubt in a few minutes, with 
tbe loss of eight men killed, and twenty-eight 
wounded. 

The French were equally successful on their 
part. They carried the redoubt assigped to them 
with rapidity, but lost a considerable number of 
men. These two redoubts were included in the 
second parallel, and facilitated the subsequent 
operations of the besiegers. 

By this time the batteries of the besiegers were 
covered with nearly a hundred pieces of heavy 
ordnance, and the works of the besieged were so 
damaged that they could scarcely show a single 
gun. Lord Cornwallis had now no hope left, 
but from offering terms of capitulation, or at- 
tempting an escape. He determined on the lat* 
ter. This, though less practicable than when 
first proposed, was not altogether hopeless. Boats 
were prepared to receive tbe troops in the night, 
and to transport them to Gloucester point. Af- 
ter one whole embarkation had crossed, a violent 
storm of wind and rain dispersed the boats, and 
frustrated the whole scheme. The royal army, 
thus weakened by division, was exposed to in- 
creased danger. Orders were sent to those who 
had passed, to recross the river to Yorktown. 
With the failure of this scheme, the last hope of 
the British army expired. Longer resistance 
could answer no ^ood purpose, and might occa- 
sion the loss of many valuablejives. Lord Corn- 
wallis therefore wrote a letter to Gen. Washing- 
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^vm' *-^^* requesting a cessation of arms for twenty- 
four hours ; and that commissioners might be ap* 



irsh pointed to digest terms of capitulation. This 
was agreed to, and in consequence thereof, ^the 
posts of York and Gloucester were surrendered 
on certain stipulations ; the principal of which 
were as follows : — " The troops to be prisoners 
of war to Congress, and the naral force to France ; 
—The officers to retain their side arms and pri- 
vate property of every kind, but every thing obr 
viously belonging to the inhabitants of the Unit- 
ed States, to be subject to be reclaimed: — ^The 
soldiers to be kept in Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania, and to be supplied with the same 
rations as are allowed to soldiers in the service of 
Congress : — A proportion of the officers to march 
into the country with the prisoners, the rest to be 
allowed to proceed on parole to Europe, to Newr 
York, or to any other American maritime post in 
possession of the British. '* The honour of marching 
out with colours flying, which had been refused 
to Gen. Lincoln on his giving up Charleston, was 
])ow refused to Earl Cornwallis ^ and Gen. Lin-^ 
coin was appointed to receive the submission of 
the royal army at Yorktown, precisely in the 
same way his own had been conducted about 
eighteen months before. 

The regular troops of America and France, 
employed in this siege, consisted of about 5,500 
of the former, and 7,000 of the latter, and they 
were assisted by about 4,000 militia. Oix the 
part of the combined army, about three hundred 
were killed or wounded. On the part of the Bri- 
tish about five hundred^ and seventy were taken 
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in the redoubts, which were carried by assaiilt on chap. 

VIII 

the 14th of October. The troops of every kind 1_ 

that surrendered prisoners of war, exceeded 7,000 ^t^^ 
men; but so great was the number of sick and 
wounded, that there were only 3,800 capable of 
'bearing arms. 

Congress honoured Gen* Washington, Count 
de Rochambeau, Count de Grasse, and the officers 
of the different corps, and the men under them, 
with thanks for their services in the reduction of 
lord Cornwallis. The whole project was conceiv- 
ed with profound wisdom, and the incidents of 
it had been combined with singular propriety. It 
is not therefore wonderful, that from the remark- 
able coincidence in all its parts, it was crowned 
with unvaried success. 

General Washington, on the cfay after the sur- 
render, ordered " that those who were under 
arrest, should be pardoned and set at liberty." 
His orders closed as follows — *^ Divine service shall 
be performed to-morrow in the different brigades 
and divisions. The commander in chief recom* 
mends that all the troops that are not upon duty, 
dQ assist at it with a serious deportment, and that 
sensibility of heart which the recollection of the 
surprising and particular interposition of provi- 
dence in our favour claims." The interesting 
event of captivating a second royal army, pro- 
duced strong emotions, which broke out in all the 
variety of ways in which the most rapturous joy 
usually displays itself. 

After the capture of lord Cornwallis, Washing- 
ton, with the greatest part of his army, returned 
to the vicinity of New- York. In the preceding 
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v^n^' six years he had been accustomed to look for- 
■ ward and to provide for all possible events. In 

1781. the habit of struggling with difficulties^ his cou- 
rage at all times grew with the dangers which 
surrounded him. In the most disastrous situa- 
tions he was far removed from despair. On .the 
other hand, those fortunate events which induced 
many to believe that the revolution was accom- 
plished, never operated on him so far . as to relax 
his exertions or precautions. Though complete 
success had been obtained by the allied arms in 
Virginia, and great advantages had been gained 
in 1781 in the Carolinas, yet Washington urged 
the necessity of being prepared for another cam- 
paign. In a letter to Gen. Greene he observed, 
^' I shall endeavour to stimulate Congress to the 
best improvement of our late success, by taking 
the most vigorous and effectual measures to be 
ready for an early and decisive campaign the 
next year. My greatest fear is that, viewing this 
stroke in a point of light which may too much 
magnify its importance, they may think our work 
too nearly closed, and fall into a state of languor 
and relaxation. To prevent this error, I shall 
employ every means in my power ; and if unhap- 
pily we sink into this fatal mistake, no part of the 
blame shall be mine/' 
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CHAP. IX. 



1782 and 1783. 



Prospects of peace. Languor of the states. Dis- 
contents of the army. Gen. Washington prevents 
the adoption of rash measures. Some new levies 
in Pennsylvania mutiny y and are quelled. Wash- 
ington recommends- measures for the preservation 
of independence^ peace, libertyy and happiness. 
Dismisses his army. Enters New-York. Takes 
leave of his officers. Settles his accounts. Re- 
pairs to Annapolis. Resigns his commission. 
Retires to Mount Vernon^ and resumes his agri- 
cultural pur suits . 



CHAP. 

IX. 



1 HE military establishment for 1782, was passed 

with unusual celerity shortly after the surrender 

of lord Cornwallis ; but no exertions of America 1732 
alone could do more than confine the British to ^^^ 

1783. 

the sea coast. To dislodge them .from their 
strong holds in New- York and Charleston, occu- 
pied the unceasing attention of Washington. 
While he was concerting plans for farther com- 
bined operations with the French, and at the 
same time endeavouring by circular letttrs to 
rouse his countrymen to spirited measures, intel- 
ligence arrived that sundry motions for disconti- 
nuing the American war had been debated in the 
British Parliament, and nearly carried. Fearing 
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^^x^ that this Would relax the exertions of the states^ 
he added in his circular letters to their respective 



1782 Governors — " I have perused these debates with 
1783. great attention and care, with a view, if possible, 
to penetrate their real design ; and upon the 
most mature deliberation I can bestow, I am 
obliged to declare it as my candid opinion, that 
the measure in all its views, so. far as, it respects 
America, is merely delusory, having no serious 
intention to admit our independence upon its 
true principles; but is calculated to produce a 
change of ministers to quiet the minds of. their 
own people, and reconcile them to a continuance 
of the war; while it is" meant to amuse this coun- 
try with a false idea of peace, to draw us from our 
connexion with France, and to lull us into a state 
of security and inactivity; which taking place, 
the ministry will be left to prosecute the war in ^ 
other parts of the world with greater vigour and 
effect. Your excellency will permit me on this 
occasion to observe, that even, if the nation and 
' parliament are really in earnest to obtain peace 
with America, it will undoubtedly be wisdom in 
us to meet them with great caution and circundP 
spedtion, and by all means to keep our arms firm in 
our hands; and instead of relaxing one iota in our 
exertions, rather to spring forward with redoubled 
vigour, that we may take the advantage of every 
favourable opportunity, until our wishes are fully 
obtained. No nation yet suffered in treaty by. 
preparing, (even in the moment of negociation,) 
most vigorously for the field." 

Early in May, Sir Guy Garleton, who liad suc- 
ceeded Sir Henry Clinton as commander in chief 
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of the British forces in America, arrived in New^- chap. 
York, and annoubced in successive communica*- ' 
tions, the increasing probability qf a speedy ir82 
peace, ^nd his disapprobation of farther hostili* irs$, 
ties, which, he observed, " could only tend to 
multiply the miseries of individuals, without it 
possible advantage to either nation." The cau- 
tions temper of Washington gradually yielded to 
increasing evidence that the British were serious*- 
ly inclined to terminate the -war; but in propor- 
tion as this opinion prevailed, the exertions of 
the states relaxed. Not more than 80|i)00 dollars 
had been received from all of them, when the 
month of August was far advanced. Every ex- 
penditure yielded to the subsistence of the i^rmy* 
A sufficiency of money could scarcely be obtain* 
ed for that indispensably necessary purpose. Xq 
pay the troops was impossible. 

Washington, whose sagacity anticipated event§^ 
foresaw with concern the probable consequences 
likely to result from the tardiness of the states to 
comply with the requisitions of Congress. Tliese 
had been ample. Eight.pilllions of dollars had 
been called for, to be paid in four equal quarter- 
ly instalments, for the service of the^ year 178?. 
In a confidential letter jto the Secretary of Wa?^ 
Washington observed — " I cannot help fearing 
the result of reducing the army, where I see such 
a number of men, goaded by a thousand stings of 
reflection on the past, and of anticipation on the 
future, about to be turned into the world, soured 
by penury, and what they call the ingratitude of 
the public ; involved in debts without one farthing 
of money to carry them home^ after having spent 
the flower of their days, and jp>!s^ of them their 
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^ix^^' patrimonies, in establishing the freedom and in^ 
dependence of their country, and having suffered 



im every thing which human nature is capable of 
i79i, enduring on this side of death. I repeat it, when 
I reflect on these irritable circumstances, I cannot 
avoid apprehending that a train of evils will fol- 
low, of a very serious and distressing nature." 

*^ I wish not to heighten the shades of thie pic- 
ture so far as the real life would justify me in do- 
ing, or I would give anecdotes of patriotism and 
distress, which have scarcely ever been paralleled^ 
never surpassed, in the history of mankind. But 
you may rely upon it ; the patience and long suffer- 
ance of this army are almost exhausted, and there 
never was so great a spirit of discontent as' at this 
instant. While in the field, it may be kept from 
breaking out into acts of outrage; but when we re- 
lire into winter quarters, (unless the storm be pre- 
viously dissipated,) I cannot be at ease respecting 
the consequences. It is high time for a peace." 

These apprehensions were well founded. To 
w^atchthe discontents of his troops, the American 
chief continued in camp after they had retired in- 
to winter qnarters„ though there was no prospect of 
any military operation which migiit require his 
presence. Soon after their retirement, the officers 
presented a petition to Congress respecting their 
pay, and deputed a committee of their body to so- 
licit their interests while under consideration*. 

Nothing had been decided on the claims of the 
army, when intelligence, (in March, 1783^} arrived, 
that preliminary and eventual articles of peace 
between the United States and Great- Britain had 
been signed on tbe^Oth of the preceding Novem- 

* See tjie' Appendix for this Petition. 
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ber, in which the independence of the United ^^5^^* 
States was amply recognized. In the general joy ' 

excited by this event, the army partook ; but one 1^82 
unpleasant idea mingled itself with their exulta- 17m. 
tions. They suspected :that as justice had not 
been done to them while their services were in- 
dispensable, they would be less likely to obtain it 
when they ceased to be necessary. Their fears 
on this account were increased by a letter which 
about the same time was received from their com- 
mittee in Philadelphia, annoiincing that the ob*- 
jects which they had solicited from Congress had 
not yet been obtained* Smarting as they were 
under past sufferings, and present wants^ their ex- 
asperation became violent and almost universal. 
While they were brooding over their gloomy 
prospects, and provoked at the apparent neglect 
with which they had been treated, an anonymous 
paper was circulated, proposing a meeting of 
the General and Field Officers on the next day. 
The avowed object of this meeting was to consider 
the late letter from their committee with Congress, 
and what measures should be adopted to obtain 
that redress of grievances which they^ seemed to 
have solicited in vain. On the same day the fol- 
lowing address was privately circulated: . 

« TO THE OFFICERS OF THE ARMY. 
*' Gentlemen^ 
'' A FELLOW-SOLDIER, whose Interest and s^ections bind hin^ 
strongly to you ; whose past sufferings have been as great, and 
whose future fortune may be as desperate as yours-^would beg 
leave to address you» Age has its claims, and rank is not with- 
ouft its pretensions to advise ; but though unsupported by both, he 
flatters himself that the plain language of sincerity and experi- 
ence) will neither be unheard nor unregarded. Like many of 
you, Ue loved private life, apd left it with regret. He left it^ de^ 
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CHAP, tctmined to i^etire from the field with the necessity that Ci^d 
him to it) and not till then ; not till the enemies of his country^ the 



1782 



slaves of power, and the hireluigs of injustice, were compelled 
^^ to abandon their schemes, and acknowledge America as tenibto 
I7ti3. in arms as she had been humble in remonstrance. With tlus* 
object in view, he has long shared in your tjoUs, and min^d ia 
your dangers ; he has felt the cold hand of poverty without a 
murmur,iand has seen the insolence of wealth without a sigh. But, 
too much under the direction of his wishes, and sometimes weak 
enough to mistake desire for opinion, he has, till lately, ifcty iatt* 
fyt believed in the justice of his cciuntry. He hoped, that as iko 
clouds of adversity scattered, and as the sun^shine of peace and 
better fortune broke in upon us, the coldness and severity of go** 
vemment would relax, and that, more than justice, that gratitude 
would blaze forth upon those hands which had upheld her in the 
darkest stages of her passage, from impending servitude to ac- 
knowledged independence. But faith has its limits, as well as tern* 
per ; and there ai^ points beyond which neither can be stretcbedf 
without sinking into cowardice, or plunging into credulity. Thisi 
my friends, I conceive to be your situation. Hurried to the very 
verge of both, another step* would min you forever. To be tame 
and unprovoked when injuries press hard upon you, is more than 
ireaknesfi ; but to look up for kinder usage, without one manly ef* 
fort of your own, would fix your character, and show the world 
how richly you deserve those chains you broke. To guard against 
this evil, let us take a review of the ground upon which we now 
stand, and from thence carry our thoughts forward for a moment^ 
into the unexplored fieM of expedieM. 

" After a pursuit of seven long years, the object for which wc 
set out is at length brought within our reach !— Yes, my friends^ 
that suffering courage of yours, was active once — it has conduct- 
ed the United States of America through a doubtful and a bloody 
war i It has placed her in the chair of independency, vsi^Jieace re- 
turns again to bless— whom ? A country willing to redress your 
' wrongs, cherish your worth, and reward your services; a country 
courting your return to private life, with tears of gratitude, and 
smiles of admiration ; longing to divide with you that indepen- 
dency which your gallantry has given, and those riches which ^ 
you^ wounds have preserved ? Is this the case ? or is it rather, a 
country that tramples upon your rights, disdains your cries, and 
insults your distresses ? Have you not, more than once, suggest- 
ed your wishes, and made known your wants to Congress ? Wants 
and wishes which gratitude and policy should have anticip^d^ 
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^^fAmr thtti eracted* And hate you not latdy, in the meek kn» CHAP, 
giiage of entreating fnemona^ begged from their jnsdce, what ^^' 
yavL ^p^uld no longer ex()ect ftom their favour ? How have you 
been answered I Let the letter which you arc called to consider *'^ 
to*mom>w, make reply. ^ 1783 

« If this, then, be your treatment, while the swords you wear 
9te necessary for the defence of America, what have you to ex« 
pect from peace, when your vdce shall sink^ and your strength 
^sipate by divlsiJDn ? 

*^ When these very swordsj the instruments and companions of 
your glory, shall betaken frbm your sides, and no; remaining mark 
of military distinction left, but your wants, infirmides^ and scars I 
can you then consent to be the only sufferers by this revolutiony 
and retiring from the field, grow old in poverty, wretchedness, 
and contempt ? Can you consent to wade through the vile mire of 
dependency, andowe the miserable remnant of that life to charity, 
which has hitherto been spent in h<mour?— 'If you can, go-~and 
carry with you the jest of torics, and the scorn of whigs— the ri- 
dicule, and what is worse, the^zVy of the world ! Go, starve, and 
he forgotten ! But if your spirit should revolt at this ; if you have 
sense enough to discover, and sjnrit enough to oppose tyranny^ 
under whatever garb it may assume ; whether it be the plain coiCt 
of repubficaiusm, or the splendid robe of royalty : if you have yet 
learned to discriminate between a people and a cause, between 
men and principles— awake i«— attend to your situation, and re- 
dress yourselves. If the present moment be lost, every future effort 
b in vain ; and your threats then will be as empty as your entrea- 
ties now, I would advise you, therefore, to come to some final 
oinnion, upon what you can bear, and what you will s\|^er. if your 
determination be in any proportion to your wrongs, carry your 
appeal from tlie justice to they^flr* of government— change the 
milk and water style of your last memorial ; assume a bolder tone 
-—decent, but Uvely— -spirited and determined ; and suspect the 
man who would advise to more moderation and longer forbear- , 
aoce* Let two or three men, who can feel as well as write, be 
appointed to draw up your last remonstrance ; for I would no , 
longer give it the sueing, soft, unsuccessful epithet of memorial. 
X^et it be represented, (in language that will neither dbhoneuryou 
by its rudeness, nor betray you by its fears,) what has been pro- 
mised by Congress, and what has been perfprmed ; how long aixi 
liow patiently you have suffered ; how little you have asked, and 
, how much of tliat little has been denied. Tel] thetn tliat though 
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Chap, you were' the first, and would wish t6 be the last) to eacouuter 
^^ danger ; though despair itself can never drive you into dishonour^ 

it may drive you from the field ; that the wound often irritated, 
and never healed, may at length become incurable ; and that the 
1783. slightest mark of indignity from Congress now, must operate like 
the grave, and part you for ever ; that in any. political event, the 
army has its alternative. If fieacej.th^t nothing shali separate 
you from your arms but death : if war, that courting the auspices 
and inviting the directions of your illustrious leader, you will re- 
tire to some unsettled country, smile in your turn, and "mock 
when their fear comethon." But let it represent also, that should 
they comply with the request of your late' memorial, it would 
make t/o» more happy, and them more respectable: that while 
the war should continue, you would follow their standard into the 
field-— ^nd when it came, to an end, you would withdraw into the 
shade of private life, and give the world another subject of wonder 
and applause— an army inctoriom aver its enemiet-^victorioua 
order itself. [Anonymous.] 

This artful address fpund in almost every bo- 
som such congenial sentiments, as prepared the 
way for its favourable reception. It operated like 
a torch on combustible materials. The passions of 
the army quickly caught the flame it was'well cal- 
culated to excite. Every appearance threatened 
tliat the proposed convention of the officers would 
produce an explosion which might tarnish the re- 
putation of the army, disturb the peace of the 
country> and, under certain circumstances, most 
probably terminate in the subversion of the recent 
liberties of the new formed states. 

Accustomed, as Washington had been, to emer- 
gencies of great delicacy and difficulty, yet none 
had occurred, which called more pressingly than 
the present, for the utmost exertion of all his 
powers. He knew well that it was much easier 
to avoid intemperate measures than to recede 
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ffom thero after they had been adopted. He ^^^^- 

therefore considered it as a matter of the last im- 

portance, to prevent the meeting of the officers 1^2 
on the succeeding day, as proposed in the anony- iraa. 
mous summons. The sensibilities of the army 
were too high to admit of this being forbidden by 
authority, as a violation of discipline; but the end 
was answered in another way, and without irri- 
tation. The commander in chief, in general or- 
ders, noticed the anonymous summons, as a disor- 
derly proceeding, not to be countenanced; and 
the more effectually to divert the officers from 
paying any attention to it, he requested them to 
meet for the same nominal purpose, but on a day 
four days subsequent to the one proposed by the 
anonymous addresser. The intervening period 
was improved in preparing the officers for the 
adoption of moderate measures. Gen. Washing- 
ton sent for one officer after another, and enlarg- 
ed in private on the fatal consequences, and par- 
ticularly the loss of character, which would result 
from the adoption of intemperate resolutions. 
His whole personal influence was excited to calm, 
the prevailing agitation* When the officers as- 
sembled, their venerable chief preparing to ad- 
dress them, found his eye-sight to fail him, on 
which he observed, *^ My eyes have grown dim 
in my country's service, but I never doubted of 
its justice ;" and then proceeded as follows : 

*' Gentlemen, 

^* By an anonymous summons, an attempt has 
been made to convene you together. How in^ 
consistent with the rules of propriety, how unmi- 
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^?x^^' ^^**^y> ^^^ ^^^ subversive of all order and dis^v 
' pline, let the good sense of the army decide. 

ir82 " In the moment of this summons, another 
1793. anonymous production was sent into circulation^ 
addressed more to the feelings and passions than 
to the reason and judgment of the army. The 
author of the piece is entitled to niuch credit for 
the goodness of his pen ; and I could wish he had 
as much credit for the rectitude of his heart ; for^ 
as men see through different optics, and are ia« 
duced, by the reflecting faculties of the mind, to 
use different means to attain the same end, the au-^ 
thor of the address should have had more charity 
than to mark for suspicion, the man who should re-^ 
commend moderation and longer forbearance ; or, 
in other words, who should not think as he thinks^ 
and act as he advises. But he had another plan 
in view, in which candour and liberality of senti'- 
ment, regard to justice, and love of country, have 
no part : and he was right to insinuate the dark- 
est suspicion to effect the blackest design. That 
the address is drawn with great art, and is design- 
ed to answer the most insidious purposes ; that it 
is calculated to impress the. mind with an idea of 
premeditated injustice in the sovereign power of 
the United States, and rouse all those resentments 
which must unavoidably flow from snch a belief; 
that the secret mover of this scheme, whoever he 
may be, intended to take advantage of the pas^ 
sions, while they were warmed by the recollection 
of past distresses, , without giving time for cool, 
(deliberate thinking, and that composure of mind 
which is so necessary to give dignity and. stability 
to measures, is rendered too obvious, by the mode 
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trf Condaetihg the business, to need other proof 
than a peference to the pfoceeding. Thus much, 
gentlemen, I have thought it incurabent on me to ^^2 
observe to you, to show upon what principles I irsa. 
opposed the irregular and hasty meeting which 
was proposed to have been held on Tuesday last, ( 

and not because I wanted a disposition to give 
you every opportunity, consistent with your own 
honour and the dignity of the army, to make 
known your grievances, f f my couduct hereto- 
fore has not evinced to you, that I have been a 
faithful friend to the army, my declaration of it at 
this time would be equally unavailing and im- 
proper. But as I was among the first who em- 
barked in the cause of our common country ; as f 
have never left your side one moment, but when 
<;ailed from you on piublic duty; as I have beeu 
the constant companion and witness of your dis- 
tresses, and not among thie last to feel and ac* 
knowledge your merits ; as I have ever consider- 
ed my own military reputation as inseparably 
connected with that of the army ; as my heart has 
ever expanded with joy when I have heard its 
praises, and my indignation has arisen when the 
mouth of detraction has been opened against it, 
it can scarcely be supposed, at this late stage of 
the war, that I am indifferent to its interests. 
But how are they to be promoted ? The Way is 
plain, says the anonymous addresser. If war con- 
tinues, remove into the unsettled country ; there es- 
tablish yourselves, and leave an ungrateful coun- 
try to defend itself. But who are they to defend ? 
Our wives, our children, our farms, and other 
property, which we leave behind us ? Or, in this 

Z 
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IX. ^^^^^ of hostile separation, are we to take the tw^ 
first, (the latter cannot be removed,) tp perish in a 
im wilderness,^ with hunger, coM, and nakedness ? If 
irsg. peace takes place, never sheath your swordsy 
says he, until you Imve obtained full and ample 
jmjtice. This dreadful alternative of either de- 
serting our country in the extremest hour of her 
distress, or turning our arms against it> which is 
the apparent object, unless Congress caB be com- 
pelled into instant compliance, has something S€> 
shocking in it, that humanity revolts at the idea. 
My God ! what can this writer have in view, by 
recommending suefe measures I Can he be a friend 
to the armv ? Can he be a friend tot^his country? 
Rather is he not an ins-idious foe ? some emissary, 
perhaps^ from New- York,. pPotting the ruin of 
both, by sowing the seeds of discord and separa- 
tion between the civil and military powers of the 
continent? And what a compliment does he pay 
to our understandings, when he recommends 
measures, in either alternative,' impracticable in 
their nature ? But here, gentlemen, I will drop 
the curtain, because it would be as imprudent in 
me to assign my reasons for this ©pinion, as it 
would be insulting to your conception ta suppose 
joxt stood in need of them. A moment's reflection 
- win convince every dispassionate mind of the 
physical impossibility of carryilig either proposal 
into execution. There might, gentlemen, be an 
impropriety in my taking notice in this address 
to you, of an anonymous production ; — but the 
manner in which that performance has bee,n in- 
troduced to the army, the effect it was intended to 
have, together with some other circumstances^ 
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wiH amply justify my observations on the tenden- 
cy of that writing. With respect to tlie advice 
given by the author, to suspect the man who 
shall recommend moderate measures and longer issas-. 
ibrbearance, I spurn it, as every roan wIk) regards 
that liberty and reveres that justice for which w^ 
contefid, undoubtedly must ; for^ if men are to be 
precluded from offering their seotdmeuts on a mat* 
ter which may involve the most serious ,and 
alarming consequences that can invite the con-si* 
deration of mankind^ reason is of no use to us. 
The freedom of speech may be taken away, and* 
dumb and silent we may be led, like sheep, to the 
slaughter. I cannot in justice to my own belief^ 
and what I have great reason to conceive is the 
intention of Congress, coi>clude this address, with- 
out giving it as my decided opinion, that that 
laonourable body entertain exalted sentiments of 
the services of the army, and from a full convic- 
tion of its merits and sufferings will do it complete 
justice : that their endeavours to discover and es- 
tablish funds for this purpose, has been unwearied, 
and will not cease till they have succeeded, I have 
not a doubt. But like all other largb bodies, 
where there is a variety of different interests to 
reconcile, their determinations are slow. Why 
then should we distrust them ? and in consequence 
of that distrust, adopt measures which may cast a 
shade over that glory which has been so justly 
acquired, and tarnish the reputation of an army 
which is celebrated through all Europe for its 
fortitude and patriotism ? And, for what is this 
done ? To bring the object we seek nearer ? No j 
most certainly, in my opinion, it will cast it at a 
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^?x^*, greater distance. For myself, and I take no lite- 

_i rit in giving' the assurance, beiurg induced to it 

^^ from principles af gratitude, veracity, and justice ; 
1783: a grateful sense of the confidence you have ever 
placed in me — a, recollection of the cheerful assist- 
ance, and prompt obedience I have experienced 
from you, under every vicissitude of fortune, and 
tlie sincere affection I feel for an onny I have so 
long had the honour to command, wUi oblige me 
to declare in this public and solemn manner, that 
in the attainment of complete jiistiee for all yoijr 
toils and^ dangers, and in the gratification ofevepy 
wish, so far as may be done consistently with the 
great duty I owe my country, and those powers 
we are bound to respect, you may freely com- 
mand my services to the utmost extent of my abi- 
lities. While I give you these assurances, and 
pledge myself in the most unequivocal manner to 
exert whatever ability I am possessed of in your 
favour, let mie fentreat you, gentlemen, oh your 
part, not to take any measure, which, viewed in 
the calm light of reason, will lessen the dignitj' 
and sully the glory you have hitherto maintained. 
-i-Let me request you to rely on th0 plighted 
faith of your country, and place a full confidence 
in the purity of the intentions of Congress, that, 
previousHo your dissolution as an army, they will 
cause all your accounts to be fairly liquidated, as 
directed in the resolutions which were published 
to you two days ago y and that they will adopt the 
^ most efl^ectiia^ measures in their power to render 
ample justice to you, for your faithful and merito- 
rious services. And let me conjure' ytm in the 
name of our common country, as ycAx value your 
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owo sacred honour, as ycm respect the rights of ^^^^ 
humanity, and as you regard the military and „, 
national character o£ America, to express your ut- 
most horrpn and detestation of the man who 
wishes, under any specious pretences, to overturn 
the liberties of our country, and who wickedly 
attempts to open the flood-gates of civil discord, 
and deluge our rising empire in blood. 
. ^^ By thus determining and thus acting, yoa 
will pursue the plain and direct road to the at- 
tainment of your wishes ; you will defeat the in- 
sidious designs of our enemies, who are compelled 
to resort from open force to secret artifice. You 
will give one more distinguished proof of unex- 
ampled patriotism and patient virtue^ rising supe- 
rior to the pressure of the most complicated suf- 
ferings ; and you will, by the dignity of your c6n« 
duct, afford occasion for posterity to say, when 
speaking of the glorious example you have exhi- 
bited to mankind — " Had this day been wanting, 
the world had never seen the last stage of perfec- 
tion to which human nature is Capable of attain- 
mg. ' 

The address being ended, Washington with- 
drew. No person was hardy enough to oppose 
the advice he had given^. The impression made 

* « It was happy for the army and country, that when his Ex- 
cellency had finished and withdrawn, no one rose and observed— « 
< That General Washington was about to quit the military line 
laden with honour, and that he had a considerable estate to sup- 
port him with dignity, but that their case was very different/ 
Had such ideas* been thrown out, and properly enlarged upon, 
the meeting would probably have, concluded very differently/* 
Oordon*8 IRatortjy vol. 4. page 357. 
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CHAP, by his address was irresistible. The happy mo- 
' ment was seized. While the minds of the officers. 



1782 softened by the eloquence of their beloved com- 



& 



1783. mander, were in a yielding state, a resolution was 
offered and adopted, iu which they assured him. 
" that they reciprocated his affectionate expres- 
sions with the greatest sincerity of which the 
heart was capable." Before they dispersed, they 
unanimously adopted several other resolutions, in 
which they declared — " That no circumstance of 
distress or danger should induce a conduct that 
might tend to sully the reputation and glory they 
had acquired at the price of their blood and eight 
years faithful service — ^That they continued to 
have an unshaken confidence in the justice of 
Congress and their country — ^That they viewed 
%(^ith abhorrence, and rejected with disdain, the 
infamous proposition contained in a late anony- 
mous address to the officers of the army." 

The storm which had been long gathering, was 
suddenly dissipated. The army acquired addi- 
tional reputation, and the commander in chief 
gave a new proof of the goodness of his heart, and 
the soundness of his judgment. Perhaps in no in- 
stance did the United States receive from heaven 
a more signal deliverance through the hands of 
Washington, than in tlie happy termination of this 
serious transaction. If ambition had possessed a 
single corner of his heart, the opportunity was too 
favourable, the temptatiqn too splendid, to have 
been resisted. But his soul was snperior to such 
views, and his love of country so ardent, and at 
the jiame time so pure, that the charms of power, 
though recommended by the imposing appearance 
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of procuring justice for his unrewarded army, ^^^^• 
made no impression on his unshaken mind. He ___L- 
viewed the character of a patriot as superior to 17^82 
that of a sovereign. To be elevated to supreme ^ i7s.% ' 
power, was Jess in his esteem tlian to be a good 
man. 

Instead of turning the discontents of an unpaid 
army to his own aggrandizement, he improved 
the late events to stimulate Congress to do them 
justice. His letter to their President on this oc- 
casion was as follows : 

" Sir, 

" The result of the proceedings of the grand 
convention of the officers, which I have the honour 
of enclosing to your excellency for the inspection 
of Congress, will, I flatter myself, be considered' 
as the last glorious proof of patriotism which 
could have been given, by men who aspired to tlie 
distinction of a patriot army ; and will not only 
confirm their claim to the justice, but will increase 
their title to the gratitude of their country. Hav- 
ing seen the proceedings on the part bf the army 
terminate with perfect unanimity, and in a man- 
ner entirely consonant to my wishes ; being im- 
pressed with the liveliest sentiments of affection 
for those who have so long, so patiently, and so 
cheerfully sulFered and fought under -my immedi- 
ate direction; having from motives of justice, 
duty, and gratitude, spontaneously offered myself 
as an advojcatefor their rights ; and, having been 
requested to write to your excellency, earnestly 
entreating the most speedy decision of Congress 
upon the subjects of the late address from the 
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^Vx ^' army to that honourable body ; it aow only re- 
, I mains for me to perform the task I have assumed, 



1782 and to intercede in their behalf, as I now do, that 
tntx the sovereign power will be pleased to verify the 
predictions I have pronounced of, and the confi- 
dence the army have reposed in, the justice of their 
country. And here I humbly conceive it is alto- 
gether unnecessary, (while I am pleading die cause 
of an army which have done and suffered more 
than any other army ever did in the defence of 
the rights and liberties of human nature,) to expati- 
ate on their claims to the most ample compensa- 
» tion for their meritorious services, because they 
are known perfectly to the whole world, and be- 
cause, (although the topics are inexhaustible,) 
enough has already been said oh the subject. To 
prove these assertions, to evince that my senti- 
ments have ever been uniform, and to show wliat 
my ideas of the rewards in question have always 
been, I appeal to the archives of Congress, and 
' call on those sacred depositcs to witness for mc 
And in order that my observations and arguments 
in favour of a future adequate provision for the 
officers of the army may be brought to remem- 
brance again, and considered in a single poi«t of 
view, without giving Congress the trouble of 
having recourse t6 their files, I will beg l^ave to 
transmit herewith an extract from a representa- 
tion made by me to a committee of Congress, so 
long ago as the 29th of January, 1778, and also 
the transcript of a letter to the President of Con- 
gress, ^ dated near Pasaic Falls, October IJtth^ 
1780.. 
' ** That i-n the critical and perilous moment 
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when the last mentioned communication was ^"^^% 
made, there was the utmost danger a dissolution ^ 
of the^rroy would have taken place, unless mea- 1788 
sures similar to those recommended had been irss. 
adopted, will not admit a doubt. That the adop- 
tion of the resolution granting half pay for life 
has been attended with all the happy consequen- 
ces I had foretold, &> far as respected the good of 
the service, let the astonishing contrast between 
the state of the army at this instant, and at the 
former period, determine. And that the esta- 
blishment of funds, and security of the payment 
of all the just demands oC the army, will be the 
most certain means ^of preserving the national 
faith, and future tranquillity of this extensive con- 
tinent, is my decided opinion. 

^' By the preceding reniarks it will readily be 
imagined, that instead of retracting and repre- 
liending, (from iarther experience and reflection,} 
the mode of compensation so strenuously urged 
in the enclosures, I am more and ];nore confirmed 
in the sentiment ; and if in the wrong, sufler me to 
please myself with the grateful deli^sion. 

** For if, besides the simple payment of their wa- 
ges, a farther compensation is not due to the suffer- 
ings and sacrifices of the ofiicers,then have I been 
mistaken indeed. If the whole army have not me- 
rited whatever a grateful people can bestow, then 
have I been beguilejlby prejudice, and built opi- 
nion on the basis of error. If this country should 

■ 

not in the event perform every thing which has 
been requested in the late memorial to Congress, 
then will my belief become vain, and the hope 
that has b^en excited, void of foundation.. And 

2 a 
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^^'" ^^' ^^ ^^ been suggested for the purpose of in- 
..__ flaming their passions,) the officers of the army are 
^^ to be the onlj.snfferers by this revolution; ^ if rer 
1783. tiring from the field they are to grow old in po- 
verty, wretchedness, and contempt — ^if they'lare t6 
wade through the vile mire of dependency^ and 
t>we the miserable remnant of that life to charity, 
which has hitherto been spent in honour ;** then 
shall I have learned what ingratitude: is; then 
shall I have reistlized a tale which will embitter 
every moment of my future life. 

^* But I am under no such apprehensions: a 
country rescued by their arms from impending 
ruin, will never leave unpaid the debt of gratitude. 
** Should any intemperate or imjh-6]pe'p warmth 
have mingled itself amongst the foregoing obser- 
vations, 1 must entreat your Excellency and Con- 
gress^ it may be attributed to the effusion of an 
honest zeal in the best of causes, and that my pe- 
culiar situation may be my apology: and I hope 
I neM not on this momentous occasion make any 
new protestations of personal disinterestedness, 
having ever renounced for myself the idea of pe- 
cuniary reward. The consciousness of having at- 
tempted faithfully to discharge my duty, and the 
approbation of my country, will be a sufficient re- , 
compense for my services. 

" I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

*^ Geo: WASHINGTON. 
*'^ ffis Excellency the President in Congress. " 

^ * 

This energetic letter, connected with recent 
events, induced Congress to decide on the claims 
of the sjrmy. These were liquidated^ and the 
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a^omit acknowledged to be due from the United chap. 
Stales. ' 



Soon after these events, intelligence of a gene- ^tbu 
ral peace was received. The reduction of the ar- 17I3. 
my *ras therefore resolved upon, but the mode of 
effecting it required deliberation. To avoid the 
inconyeniences of dismissing a great number of 
soldiers in a body, furloughs were freely granted 
on the application of individuals, and after their 
dispersion, they were not enjoined, to return. By 
this arrangementv^ cnticab moment was got over. 
A great part of an unpaid army was, dispersed 
over .the states without tumult or disorder. 

While the veterans serving under^he immediate 
eye of their beloved commander in chief, manifest* 
ed the utmost good temper and conduct, a mutinous 
disposition broke out among some new levies 
£^tationed at Lancaster, in Pennsylvania. About 
80 of this description marched in a body to Phila* 
delphia, where they were joined by some other 
troops, so as to amount in the whole to 300. 
They marched with fixed bayonets to the state 
house, in which Congress and the state execu- 
tive council held their sessions. They placed 
guards at every door, and threatened the presi- 
dent and council of the state with letting loose 
an enraged soldiery upon them, unless they 
granted their demands in twenty miiiutes. As 
soon as this outrage was known to Washington, 
he detached Gen. Howe with a competent force , 
to suppress the mutiny. This was effected with- 
out bloodshed before his arrival. The mutineers 
were too inconsiderable to commit extensive mis? 
i^ieiy but their disgraceful conduct excited the 
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^?x^ greatest indignation in the breast of the commaii- 



- der ih chief, which was expressed in a letter to the 
^ president of Gangress in the following words. 
1783. " While I suffer the most poignant distress in ob- 
« serving that a handful of men, contemptible in 
number^;, and equally sb in point of service, (if 
the veteran troops from the southward hav^ not 
been seduced by their example,) and who are 
not worthy to be called soldiers, should disgrace 
themselves and their country as the Pennsylvania 
mutineers have done, by insulting the sovereign 
authority of the United States, and that of their 
own, I feel an inexpressible satisfaction that evea 
this behaviour cannot stain the name of the 
American soldiery. It cannot be imputable to,, 
or reflect dishonour on, the army at large ; but on 
the contrary, it will,by the striking contrast it exhi- 
bits, hold up to public view the other troops in 
the most advantageous point of light. Upon 
taking all the circuipstances into consideration, I 
cannot sufficiently express my surprise and in- 
dignation at the arrogance, the fdlly, and the 
wickedness, of the mutineers ; nor can I sufficient- 
. ly admire the fidelity, the bravery, and patriotism, 
which must far ever signalize the unsullied cha- 
racter of the other corps of our army. For when 
we consider that these Pennsylvania levies who 
have now mutinied are recruits and soldiers of a 
day, who have not borne the heat and burden o£ 
the war, and who can have in reality very few 
hardships to complain of; and when we at the 
sam^ time recollect that those soldiers who have 
lutely been furlougbed from this army, are the ve^ 
terans who have patiently endured hung'^r, nak- 
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i^ess, and cold ; who have suffered and bled chap. 
without a murmur, and who, with perfect good ^ 
ordier, have retired to thei^r homes without a set- i^Bd 
tlement of their ac<xnints or a farthing of money irss, 
in their pockets ; we shall be as much astonished 
at the rirtues of the latter, as we are struck with 
detesladon at the proceedings of the former." 

Whiie arrangemen|s were making for the final 
dismissioo of the army, Gen. Washington was 
looking forward with anxiety to the future desti- 
nies oi the United States. Much of his attention 
was devoted to a serious consideration of such es- 
tablishments as the independence of his cOuAtry 
required. On these subjects, he freely communi- 
cated with Congress, and recommended that great 
diligence should be used in forming a well regu- 
lated and disciplined mihtia during peace, as the 
hesi means for securing the future tranquillity > 
and respectability of the nation. He also ad^ 
dressed the following circular letter to the Gover- 
nors of each of the States : 

". HEAD-QUARTERS, Newburgh, June 18, 1783. 

" Sir, 

*' The object for which I had the honour to hold 
an appointoiient in the service of my country, be- 
ing accomplished, I am now preparing to resign 
it into the hands of Congress, and return to that . 
domestic retirement, which, it is well known, I left 
with the greatest reluctance; a retirement for 
which I have never ceased to sigh through a long 
and painful absence, in which, (remote from the 
noise and trouble of the world,) I meditate to pass 
the remainder of life, in a state of tmdisturbed re- 
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CHAP, pose: but, before I carry this resolutian into ef^ 

. feet, I think it a duty incumbent on me to make 

17^83 this my last ofiicial communication, to > congraita^ 

i/ss. late you on the glorious events which hearen has 

been pleased to produce in our fevour ; to offer my 

sentiments respecting some important subjects^ 

which appear to me to be intimately coiinected 

with the tranquillity of the United States ; to take 

my leave of your excellency as a publiic character ; 

and to give my final blessing to that country, in 

whose service I have spent the prime of my life ; 

for whose sake I have consumed so many anxious 

days and watchful nights; and whose happiness, 

being extremely dear to me, will always consti^ 

tute no inconsiderable part of my own. 

" Impressed with the liveliest sensibility on this 
pleasing occasion, I will claim the indulgence of 
dilating the more copiously on the subject ofour 
mutual felicitation . When we consider the mag- 
nitude of the prize we contended for, thedoubt-^ 
ful nature of the contest, and the favourable man- 
ner in which it has terminated ; we shall find the 
greatest possible reason for gratitude and rejoic- 
ing. This is a theme that will afford infinite de- 
light to every benevolent and liberal mind, whe- 
ther the event in contemplation be considered as 
a source of present enjoyment, or the parent of 
future happiness ; and we shall have eduaVocca- 
sion tt> felicitate ourselves on the lot which Provi- 
dence has assigned us, whether we view it in a na- 
tural, a political, or moral point of light. 

*^ The citizens of America, placed in the most en- 
viable condition, as the sole lords and proprietors 
of a vast tract of continent, comprehending all the 
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various soils and climates of the world, and ^^6^- 
abottnding with all the necessaries and conveni- 



ences of life, are now, by the late satisfactory pa- 17S2 
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cification, acknowledged to be possessed of abso- ir$3. 
lute ffeedom and independency : they are from 
this period to be considered as the actors on a^ 
most conspicuous theatre, which seems to be pe- 
culiarly designed by Providence for the display of 
human greatness and felicity. Here they are not 
only surrounded with every thing that can con- 
tribute :to the completion of private and domestic 
enjoyment ; but heaven has crowned all its other 
blessings, by giving a surer opportunity for -poli- 
tical happiness, than any other nation has evej: 
been favoured with. Nothing can illustrate the^e 
observations more forcibly than a recollection of 
the happy conjuncture of time$ and circumstan- 
ces, under which our republic assumed its rank 
among the nations. — ^The foundation of our em- 
pire was not laid in a gloomy age of ignorance 
and superstition, but at an epocha when the rights 
of mankind were better understood and more 
clearly defined, than at any former period. Re- 
searches of the human mind after social happiness 
have been carried to a great extent y the treasures 
of knowledge acquired by the labours of philoso- 
phers, sages^ and legislators, through a long suc- 
cession of years, arelaid open for us, and their 
collected wisdom may be happily applied in the 
establishment of our forms of government. The 
free cultivation of letters, the unbounded exten- 
sion of commerce, the progressive refinement of 
manners, the growing liberality of sentiment^ 
and> above all, the pure and benign light of re^ 
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^^x^' V^^'^fctiou, have had a meliorating inflaence on 
mankind, and hicreased the blessings of society. 



1782 .At this auspicious period, the^United States came 
*X793. into existence as a nation ; and if their citizens 
i^ould not be dompletely free and happy, the fault 
will be entirely their own. 

^^ Such is our situation, and such are * our pro^s- 
pects. But notwithstanding the cup of blessing is 
thus reached out to us; notwithstanding .happiness 
is ours, if we have a disposition to seize the- oc- 
casion, and make it our own ; yet it appears to me 
there is an option still left to the United States of 
Ametica, whether they will be respectable and 
prosperous, or contemptible and miserable as a 
nation. This is the time of their {fKftstical proba« 
tion : this is the moment when the eyes of the 
whole world are turned upon them : this is the 
time to establish or ruin their national character 
for ever : this is the favourable m<»iieat to give 
such a tone to the federal governnient, as will 
. enable it to answer the ends of its institution ; or, 
this may be the illfated moment for rdaxing the 
powers of the union, annihilating the cement of 
the confederationVand exposing us to'X^^ome the 
sport of European politics, which may play? one 
State against another, to prevent "their growing 
importance, and to serve their own interested 
purposes. For, according to the systeni of policy 
the states shall adopt at this moment, they < will 
stand or fall ; and, by their confirmationrtixfepse, 
it is yet to be decided, whether the*" revolution 
must ultimately be , considered as a^:'bli^§sing or a 
curse; — ^a blessing or a curse, not %o the present 
age alone, for with our fate will the destiny of tin- 
born millions be involved. 
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• ""With this conviction of the importance of the ^^^ ^' 
l^resent crisis/ silence in me would be a crime ; 



1 will therefore speak to your excellency the Ian* ^782 
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guage of freedom and sincerity, without disguise, irss! 
I am aware, however, those who differ from me 
in political sentiments may, perhaps, remark, I 
am stepping out of the proper line of my duty; 
and they may possibly ascribe to arrogance of 
ostentation, what I know is alone the result of the 
purest intention. But the rectitude of my own 
heart, which disdains such unworthy motives j 
the part I have hitherto acted in life; the deter- 
mination I have formed of not taking any share 
in public business hereafter ; the ardent desire I 
feel, and shall continue to manifest, of quietly en- 
joying in private life, after all the toils of war, the 
l^eneffts of a wise and liberal government, will, I 
flatter myseli, iSooner or later, convince my coun*k 
trymen, that I could have no sinister views in de- 
livering with so little reserve the opinions contain* 
ed in this address. 

" There are four things which I humbly con* 
ceive are essential to the Well being, I may even 
venture to say to the existence, of the United 
States as an independent power. 

^^ 1st. An indissoluble union ofthe states under 
one federal head. 

2dly . A sacred regard to public justice. 
Sdly. The adoptioh of a proper peace estab- 
lishment. And, 

" 4thly. The prevalence of that pacific and 
friendly disposition among the people of the 
United States, which will induce them to forget 
their 16cal prejudices and policies^ to make thos^ * 
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c^AP. mutual concessions which are requisite tb the 
' general prosperity; and, in some instances, to 
17S2 sacrifice their individual advantages to the interest 
1783. of^the community. 

" These are the pillars on which the glorious 
fabric of our independency and national character 
must be supported. Xiberty is the basis — and 
whoever would, dare to sap the foundation, or 

'Overturn the structure, under whatever specious 
pretext he may attempt it, will merit the bitterest 
execration, and the severest punishment, which 
can be inflicted by his injured country. 

" On the three first articles I will make a few ob- 
servations ; leaving the last to the good sense and 
serious consideration of those immediately con- 
cerned. 

^ Under the first head, although it may not be 
jiecessary or proper for me in this place to enter 
into a particular disquisition of the principles of 
the union, and to take up the great question ' \ 
which has been frequently agitated, whether it be 
expedient and requisite for tlie states to delegate 
a larger proportion of power to. Congress, or not ; 
yet it will be a part of my duty, and that of every 
true patriot, to assert, without reserve, and to in- 
sist upon the following positions : — ^That unless 
the states will suffer Congress to exercise those 
prerogatives they are undoubtedty invested with 
by the constitution, everything must very rapidly 
tend to anarchy and confusion : That it is indis- 
pensable to the happiness of the individual states^ 
y that there should be lodged, somewhere, a su- 
preme power to regulate and govern the general 
concerns of the confederated republic, without 
which the union cannot be of long duration : 
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That there must be a faithful and pointed com- ^^^* 

pliance on the part of every state with the late 

proposals and demands of Congress, or the most ^7B2 
fittal consequences will ensue : That whatever irsa 
measures have a tendency to dissolve th^ un- 
ion, or contribute to violate or lessen the sove- 
reign authority, ought to be considere<]| as hostile 
to the liberty and independency of America, and 
the authors of them treated accordingly. And, 
lastly, that unless we can be enabled by the con- 
currence of the states to participate of the fruits 
of the revolution, and enjoy the essential benefits 
of civil society, under a form of government so " 
free and uncorrupted, so happily guarded against 
the danger of oppression, as has been devised and 
adopted by the articles of confederation, it will 
be a subject of regret, th&t so much blood and 
treasure have been lavished for no purpose ; that 
so mauy sufferings have been encountered without 
a compensation, and that so many sacrifices have 
been made in vain. Many other considerations 
might here be adduced to prove, that without an ' 
entire conformity to the spirit of the union, we 
cannot exist as an independent power. ' It will 
be sufficient for my purpose to mention but one 
or two, which seem to me of the greatest impor- 
tance. ' It is only in our united character, as an 
empire, that our independence is acknowledged, 
that our power can be regarded, or our credit sup- 
ported among foreign nations. The treaties of the 
European powers with the United States of Ame- 
rica, will have no validity on a dissolution of the 
union. We shall be left nearly in a state of na- 
ture; or we may find, by our own unhappy expe- 
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^ rx*** rience, that there i$ a natural and necessary pro-* 
• gression from the extreme of anarchy to the ex* 



im treme of tyranny ; and that arbitrary power is 
1783. most easily established on the ruins of liberty 
abused to licentiousness. 

** As to the second article, which respects the 
performance of public justice. Congress have, in 
their late address to the United States, almost ex- 
hausted the subject; they hav^ explained their 
ideas so fuUy, and have enforced the obligations 
the states are under to render complete justice to 
all the public creditors, with so.much dignity and 
energy, that,' in my opinion, no real friend to the 
honour and independency of America can hesi- 
tate a single moment respecting the propriety of 
\ complying wjth the just and honourable measures 

proposed. If their arguments do not produce 
conviction, I know of nothing that will have 
greater influence, especially when we reflect that 
the system referred to, being the result of the col- 
lected wisdom of tb^ continent, naust be esteem- 
ed, if not perfect, certainly the least objectionable 
of any that could be devised ; and that, if it should 
not be carried iiito immediate execution, a na- 
tional bankruptcy, with all its deplorable conse- 
quences^ will take, place before any different plan 
can possibly be proposed or adopted s so pressing 
are the present circumstanced, and such is the al- 
ternative n6w offered to the states. 

"The ability of the country to discharge the 
debts which have been incurred in its defence, is 
not to be doubted i and inclination, I flatter my- 
self, will not be wanting. The path of our du- 
ty i? plain before us 3 honesty will be founds on 
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every experiment, to be the best and only true 
policy. Let us then, as a nation, be just ; let us 
fulfil the public contracts which Congress had un- 
doubtedly a right to make for the purpose of car- 
rying on the war, with the same gopd faith we 
suppose ourselves bound to perform^ our private 
engagements* In the mean time, let an attention 
to the cheerful performance of their proper busi-- 
ness, as individuals, and as members of society, 
be earnestly inculcated on the citizens of Ameri- 
ca ; then will they strengthen the bands of go- 
vernment, and be happy under its protection. 
Every one will reap the fruit of his labours: every 
one will enjoy his own acquisitions, without mo- 
lestation and without danger. 

^' In this state of absolute freedom and perfect 
security, who will gyidge to yield a very little of 
his property to supportvihe common interests of 
society, and ensure the protection of government? 
Who does not remember the frequent declarations 
at the commencement of the war. That we should 
be completely satisfied, if, at the expense of one 
half, we could defend the remainder of our posses^ 
sions ? Where is the man to be founds who wish- 
es to remain in debtj for the defence of his own per- 
son and property, to the exertions, the bravery, 
and the blood of others, without making one'gene- 
rous effort to pay the debt of honour and of grati- 
tude ? In what part of the continent shall we find 
any man, or body of men, who would not blush 
to stand up and propose measures purposely Cal- 
culated to rob the soldier of his stipend, and the 
public creditor of his due ? And were it possible 
that such a flagrant instance^ of injustice could 
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^^x^' ^"^^^ happen, would it not excite the general in* 



. dignation, and tend to bring down upon the au- 
15^^ thors of such measures the aggravated vengeance 
1783. of heaven ^ If, after all, a spirit of disunion, or a 
temper of obstinacy and perverseness should ma- 
nifest itself in any of the states; if Such an ungra- 
cious dispcfsition should attempt to frustrate all 
the happy lefTects thaf might be expected to jBow 
from the union ; if there should be a refusal to 
comply with requisitions for funds to discbarge 
the !annual interest of the public debt^; and if that 
refusal should revivc^U those jealousies, andpro* 
duce all those evils, which are now happily re- 
moved. Congress, who have in all their transac- 
tions shown a great degree of magnanimity and 
justice, will stand justified in the sight of God 
and man ! and that state alwe, which puts itself 
in opposition to the aggWgate wisdom of the con- 
tinent, and follows such mistaken and pernicious 
councils, will be responsible for aU the conse- 
quences. 

** For my own part, conscious of having acted 
while a servant of the public, in the manner I 
conceived best suited to promote the real inter- 
ests of my country ; having in consequence of 
my fixed belief, in jsome measure pledged myself 
to the army, that their country would finally do 
them complete and ample justice; and not wish- 
' ing to conceal any instance of my officimr con- 
duct from the eyes of the world, I have thought 
proper to transmit to your excellency the enclos- 
ed collection of papers, relative to the half-pay 
and commutation granted by Congress, to the of- 
ficers of the army. From these communications 
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my decided, sentiment will be clearly cortipre- ^^^^• 
headed, together with the conclusive reasons ' 
which induced me, at an early period, to recom-. i^ss 
mend the adoption of this measure/ in the most 1783. 
earnest and serious manner. As the proceedings 
of Congress, the army, and myself, are open to 
all, and contain, in my opinion, sufficient inform- 
atioi^ to remove the prejudices and errors which 
may have been entertained by any, I think it un- 
necessary to say any thing more than just to ob- 
iserve, that the resolutions of Congress, now al- 
luded to, are as undoubtedly and abissolutely bind- ' 
ing upon the United States, as th» most solemn 
acts of confederation or legislation. 

" As to the idej which, I am informed, has in 
some instances ' prevailed, that the half-pay and 
commutation are to be regarded merely in th^ 
odious light of a pension, it ought to be exploded 
for ever : that provision should be viewed, as it 
really was, a reasonable compexisation offered by 
Congress, at a time when they had nothing jelse 
to give to officers of the army, for services the» 
to be performed. It was the only means to pre- 
vent a total dereliction of the service. It was a 
part of their hire ; I may be allowed to say, it 
was the price of their blood, and of your indepen- 
dency. It is therefore more than a common debt ; 
\t is a debt of honour ; it can never be considered 
as a pension, or gratuity, nor cancelled until it i§ 
£iir]y discharged. 

" With regard to the distinction between offi* 
cers and soldiers, it is sufficient that the uniform 
experience of every nation 'of the world combined 
with our own, proves the utility and propriety of 
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^ LX^' the discrimination. Rewards in proportion to 
' the aid the public draws from them, are unques* 
^1783 tionably due to all its servants. In some lines, 
irss.; the soldiers have perhaps, generally, had as am* 
pie compensation for their services, by the large 
bounties which have been paid them, as their of- 
ficers will receive in the proposed commutation > 
' iti others, if, besides the donation of land, the 

, payment of arrearages of cloathing and wages, (in 

which articles all the component parts of the ar- 
my must be put upon the same footing,) we take 
into the estimate the bounties many of the sol* 
diers have received j and the gratuity of one year's 
full pay, which is promised to all, possibly their 
situation, (every circumstance being duly consi- 
dered,) will not be deemed less efigible than that 
of the officers. Should a farther .reward, how- 
ever, be judged equitable, I will venture to assert^ 
no man will enjoy greater satisfaction than myself, 
in an exemption from taxes for a limited time, 
(which has been petitioned for in some instances,) 
or any other adequate immunity or compensation 
granted to the brave defenders of their country's 
cause. But neither the adoption or rejection of 
this proposition will, in any manner, affect, much 
less militate against, the act of Congress, by 
which they have offered five years full pay, in lieii 
of the half-pay for life, which had been before' 
promised to the officers of the army. 

" Before I conclude the subject on public jus- 
tice, I cannot omit to mention the obligations this 
country is 'under to that meritorious class of ve- 
terans, the non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates, who have been discharged for inability, in 
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consequence of the resolution of Congress, of the ^^x ^* 

23d of April, 1782, on an annual pension for . 

life, Tl^eir. peculiar suflFerings, their singular me- ^-^^ 
tits and claims to that provision, need only to be ir83^ 
known, to interest the feelings of humanity in 
their behalC Nothing but a punctual payment of , 
their annual allowance, can rescue them from the 
most complicated misery ; and nothing could be 
a more melancholy and distressing sight, than to 
behold those who have shed their blood, or lost 
their limbs in the service of their country, without 
a shelter, without a friend, and without the means 
of obtaining any of the comforts or necessaries of 
life, compelled to beg their bread daily from door 
to door. Suffer me to recommend those of this 
description, belonging to your state, to the warm- 
est patronage of your excellency and your legis- 
lature. 

" It is necessary to say but a few words on the 
third topic which was proposed, and which re- 
gards particularly the defence of the republic — 
as there can be little doubt but Congress will re- 
commend a proper peace establishment for the 
United States, in which a due attention will be 
paid to the importance of placing the militia of 
the Union upon a regular and respectable foot- 
ing. If this should be the case, I should beg 
leave to urge the great advantage of it in the 
strongest terms. , 

" The militia of this country must be consider- 
ed as the palladium of our security, and the first 
effectual resort in case of hostility. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, that the same system should per- 
vade the wholes that the formation and discipline 

2 c 
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CHAP, of the militia of the continent should be absolute- 
ly uniform; and that the sapie species of-arms^ 
1782 accoutrements, and military apparatus, should be 
rrsx introduced in every part of the tJnited States. No 
one, who has not teamed it from experience, can 
conceive the difficulty, expense, and confusion,, 
which result from a contrary system, oij^the vague 
arrangements which have hitherto prevailed. 

" If, in treating of political points, a greater 
latiti^de than usual has befn taken in the course 
of the address ; the importance of the crisis, and 
the magnitude of the objects in discussion, must 
be my apology. It is, however, neither my wish 
nor expectation, that the preceding observations 
should claim ftny regard, except so far as they 
shall appear to be dictated by a good intentioji, 
consonant to the immutable rules of justice; cal- 
culated to produce a liberal system of policy, and 
founded on whatever experience may have been 
acquired, by a long and close attention to public 
business. Here I might speak with more confi- 
dence, from my actual observations; and if it 
would not swell this letter, (already too prolix,) be-> 
yond the bounds I had prescribed myself, I could 
demonstrate to every mind, open to conviction, 
that in less time, and with much less expense than 
has been incurred, the war might have been 
brought to the same happy conclusion, if the re- 
sources of the continent could have been proper- 
ly called forth ; that the distresses and disappoint- 
ments which have very often occurred, have, in 
too manv instances, resulted more from a want of 
energy in the continental government, tlian a de- 
^ciency of means in the particular states ; that 
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the inefficacy of the measures, arising from-the ^?x^' 
want of an adequate authority in the supreme ■ 

power, from a partial compliance with the requi- ^^^ 
sitions of Congress, in some of the states, and 1783. 
from a failure of punctuality in others, while they 
tended to damp the zeal of those who were more 
willing to exert themselves, served also to accumu- 
late the expenses of the war, and to frustrate the 
best concerted plans; and that the discourage- 
ment occasioned by the complicated difficulties 
and embarrassments, in which our affairs were by 
this means involved, would have long ago produc- 
ed the dissolution of any army, less patient, .less 
virtuous, and less persevering, than that which I 
have had the honour to command* But while I 
mention those things which are notorious facts^ 
as the defects of our federal constitution, particu- 
larly in the prosecution of a war, I beg it may be 
understood, that as I have ever taken a pleasure 
in gratefully acknowledging the assistance and 
support I have derived from every clasiS of citi- 
zens ; so shall I always be happy to do justice to 
the unparalleled exertions of the individual states, 
on many interesting occasioni^, 

" I have thus freely disclosed what I wished to 
make known, before I surrendered up my public 
trust to those who committed it to me. The task 
is now accomplished ; I now bid adieu to your 
excellency, as the chief magistrate of your state; 
at the same time, I bid a last farewell to the cares 
of office, and all the employments of public life. 

" It remains, then, to be my final and only re- 
quest, that your excellency will communicate 
these sentiments to your legislature, at their next 
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^^x^' *^^^^'^g^> ^^^ th^^ *^^y ^^y ^^ considered as the 

;; legacy of one who has ardently wished, on all 

1782 occasions, to be usefal to his country, and who, 
1783. even in the shade of retirement, will not fail to 
implore the divine benediction upon it. 

" I now make it my earnest prayer, that God 
would have you, and the state over which you 
preside*, in his holy protection; that he would in- 
cline the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a spi- 
' rit of subordination and obedience to government; 
to entertain a brotherly affection and love for one 
another ; for their fellow-citizens of the United 
States at large, and particularly for their brethren 
who have served in the field ; and, finally, that 
he would most graciously be pleased to dispose 
us all to do justice, to love mercy, and to demean 
ourselves with that charity, humility, and pacific 
temper of the mind, which were the characteris- 
tics of the divine author of our blessed religion; 
• without an humble imitation of whose example, 

in these things, we can never hope to be a happy 
nation. 

" I have the honour to be, 
" with much esteem and respect, 
"Sir, 

" your excellency's most obedient, 
" and most humble servant, 

" Geo: M^ASHINGTON." 

The second of November was fixed for di^s- 
charging that part of the army which %vas en- 
gaged to serve during the war. Qn that day. 
Gen. Washington issued his farewell orders to 
the armies of the United States in the most en- 
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dearing language. After giving them his advice ^^x.^' 

respecting their future conduct, and imploring — 

the choicest of heaven's bles^ingi^ in their favour, ^^2 
he bade them an affectionate farewell*. irss. 

On the 25th of the same month, the British 
evacuated New- York, and, Gen. Washington made 
his public entry into it, where he was received 
with every mark of respect and attention. 

The hour now approached in which it became 
necessary for the American chief to take leave of 
his officers who had been endeared to him by a 
long series of common sufferings and dangers. 
This was done in a solemn manner. The oflicers, 
having previously assembled for the purpose. 
Gen. Washington joined them, and calling for a 
glass of wine, thus addressed them : " With au 
heart full of love and gratitude, I now take leave 
of you. I most devoutly wish that your latter 
days may be as prosperous and happy as your 
former ones have been glorious and honourable." 
Having drank he added — " I cannot come to 
each of you, to take my leave, but shall be obliged 
to you, if each of you will come and take me by 
the hand." Gen. Knox being next, turned to 
him. Incapable of utterance, Washington grasp- 
ed his hand and embraced him. The officers 
came up successively, and he took an affectionate 
leave of each of them. Not a word was articula- 
ted on either side. A majestic silence prevailed. 
The tear of sensibility glistened in every eye. 
The tenderness of the scene exceeded all descrip- 
tion. When the last of the officers had taken his 

* For this Address^ see Appendix. 
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CHAP. leave, Washington left the room and ^ passed 

, : through the corps of light infantry, to the place 

1782 of embarkation. The officers followed in a solemn 
,1783. mute • procession, with dejected countenances. 
On his entering the barge to cross the North river, 
he turned towards the companions of his glory, 
and by waving his hat, bid them a silent adieu. 
Some of them answered this last signal of respect 
and affection with tears; and all of them hung 
upon the barge which conveyed him from their 
sight, till they could no longer distinguish in it 
the person of their beloved commander in chief. 

The army being disbanded, Washington pro- 
ceeded to Annapolis, then the.5eat of Congress, to 
resign his commission. On his way thither, he, 
of his own accord, delivered to the comptroller of 
accounts in Philadelphia, an account of the ex* 
penditure of all the public money he had ever 
received. This was in his own hand writing, and 
every entry was made in a very particular man- 
ner. Vouchers were produced for every item 
except for secret intelligence and service, which 
'amounted to no more than 1,982/ 10^ sterling. 
The whole which in the course of eight years of 
\var, had passed through his hands, amounted 
only to 14,479/ 18^ 9d sterling. Nothing was 
charged or retained for personal services; and ac- 
tual disbursements had been managed with such 
economy and fidelity, that they were all covered 
by the above moderate sum. 

After accounting for all his expenditures of pub- 
lie money, (secret service money for obvious rea- 
sons excepted,) with all the exactness which esta- 
blished forms required from, the inferior officers 
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. Qf his army, he hastened to resign into the hands ^^x ^' 

of the fathers of his country, the powers with . 

which they had invested him. This was done in 15^^ 
a public audience. Congress receivedj him as irar 
the founder and guardian of the republic. While 
he appeared before tliem, they silently retraced 
the scenes of danger and distress through which 
they had passed together. They recalled to mind 
the blessings of freedom and peace purchased by 
hrs arm. They gazed with wonder on their fel- 
low-citizen who appeared more great and worthy 
of esteem in resigning his power, than he had 
done in gloriously using it. Every heart was big 
with emotion. Tears of admiration and grati- 
tude burst from every eye. The general sympa- 
thy was felt by the resigning hero, and wet his 
cheek with a manly tear. After a decent pause^ 
he addressed Thomas Mifflin, the President of 
Congress, in the following words : 

** Mr. President, ^ 

** The great events on which my resignation 
depended, having at length taken place, I have 
now the honour of offering my sincere congratula^ 
tions to Congress, and of presenting myself be- 
fore them to surrender into their hands the trust 
committed to me, and to claim the indulgence of 
retiring from the service of my country. 

" Happy in the confirmation of our indepen- 
dence and sovereignty, (md pleased with the op* 
portunity afforded the United States of becoming 
a respectable nation, I resign with satisfaction the 
appointment I accepted with diffidence ; a diffi- 
dence in my abilities to accomplish so arduous a 
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^HAP. task, which, however, was superseded by a cou- 
' fidence in the rectitude of our cause, the support 

irss of the supreme power of the union, and the pa- 
1783. trohage of Heaven. 

" The successful termination of the war has ve- 
rified the most sanguine expectations; and my 
gratitude for the interposition of Providence, and 
the assistance I have received from my country* 
men, increases with every review of the momeu'^ 
tons contest. 

^ While I repeat my obligations to the army 
in general, I should do injustice to my own feel- 
ings, not to acknowledge in this place, the peculiar 
services and distinguished merits of the persons 
who have been attached to my person during th^ 
war. It was impossible the choice of confidential 
officers to compose my family should have been 
more fortunate. Permit me, Sir, to recommend 
in particular, those who have continued in the 
service to the present moment, as worthy of the 
favourable notice and patronage of Congress. 

" I consider it as an indispensable duty to 
close this last solemn act of my official life, by 
commending the interests of our dearest country 
to the protection of Ahnighty God, and those 
who have the superintendence of them to his holy 
keeping. 

" Having now finished the work assigned me, 
I retire from the great theatre of action ; and, bid- 
ding an affectionate farewell to this august body, 
under whose orders I have long acted, I here offer 
my commission, and take my leave of all the em- 
ployments of public life*.'* 

* The commission now returned to Congress, had been re- 
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This address being eiided. Gen. Washington ^^^^* 
advanced and delivered his commission into the ' 



hands of the President of Congress, who replied ^^ 
as follows : 1783. 



ceived from them shortly after the commencement of hostilities. 
It was accompanied with an unanimous resoloti^Mi of the dele* 
gates of the United Colonies-—^ That they would maintain, as- 
sist, and adhere to George Washington, with their lives and 
fortunes, in the cause of American liberty." The coinmissdon^ 
drawn by a special committee, was in the following words : 

*^ The delegates of the United Colonies of New-Hampshire, 
Massachusetts* Bay, Rhode-Island,. Connecticut, New-York, New- 
Jersey, Pennsyh'ania, the Counties of New-Castle, Kent, and 
Sussex, on Delaware ; Maryland, Virginia, North-Carolina, and 
South-Carolina, 

" To George Waahingtoriy Eeg, 

'^ We, reposing special trust and confidence in your patriotism, 
valour, conduct, and fidelity, do by these presents constitute and 
appoint you to be General, and Commander in Chief of the army 
of the United Colonies, and of all the forces now raised or to be 
raised by them, and of all others who shall voluntarily offer their 
service and join the said army, for the defence of American li- 
berty, and for repelling every hostile inva^on thereof; and you 
are hereby vested with full power and authority, to act as you 
shall think for the good and welfare of the service. 

^' And we do hereby strictly charge and require all officers 
and soldiers under your command, to be obedient to your orders, 
and dUigent in the exercise of their several duties. 

" And we do also enjoin and require you to be careful in exer- 
cising the great trust reposed in you, by causing strict discipline 
and order to be observed in the army, and that the soldiers be 
duly exercised and provided with all convenient necessaries. 

** And you are to regulate your conduct in every respect by the 
rules and discipline of war, (as herewith given you,) and punctu- 

ally to observe and follow such orders and directions from time 

2 D 
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CHAP. « The United States in Congress assembled, le- 

ceive with emotions too affecting for utterance^ 

^7B2 the solemn resignation of the authorities under 
1783. which yon have led their troops yith success^ 
through a perilous and doubtful war. 

to time, as you shall receive from this, or a future Congress of 
these United Colonies, or committee of Congress. 

^ This commission to continue in force, until revoked by this, 
or a future Congress. 

(Signed) « PEYTON RANDOLPH, President. 

(Attest) • « CHARLES THOMSON, Secretary. 

«^ttw 17th, 1775/' 

At the time this commission was accepted, the United Colo- 
nies had no assurance of foreign assistance, and were without es- 
tablished government, arms, magazines, forts, money, trade, na- 
vy, disciplined troops, or experienced officers. 

At the same time they were denounced by their sovereign as 
in a state of rebellion, Washington, by accepting the command 
of their armies, not only subjected one of the largest estates in 
Ameiica to confiscation, but his life to execution. The diffidence 
he avowed on the occasion, was not tlie common cant of success- 
ful candidates for promotion, nor did it anse from apprehensions 
of personal danger ; but was the offspring of excessive modesty. 
Though willing to risk every thing on the contest, he really dis- 
trusted his ability to contend in regular war, with the experienced 
Generals of Britsdn. TJie doubts and fears which for some jime 
kepi him in suspense » at length yielded to a conviction of duty,, 
and the earnest invitation of friends, who appreciated his talents 
more correctly than he did himself. On the event of his declin- 
ing the lugh commission, (as was for some time expected,) it was 
privately resolved to confer it on Gen. Ward, of Massachusetts. 
What would have been the issue of the military opposition of 
America conducted by that much esteemed officer, no one can 
tell ; but without invidious comparison, it may be safely affirmed, 
that it could not have been more successful than under the auspi- 
ces of Washington. 
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" Called upon by your country to defend its ^?^^- 
invaded rights^ you accepted the sacred charge 



before it had formed alliances, and whilst it was 1^82 
without; friends or a government to support you. irss. 

" You have conducted the great military con- 
test' with wisdom and fortitude, invariably re- 
garding the rights of the civil power through all 
disasters and changes. You have by the love and 
confidence of your Yellow-citizens, enabled them 
to display their martial genius, and transmit their 
fame to posterity : you have persevered till these 
United States, aided by a magnanimous king and 
nation, have been enabled under a just Provi- 
dence, to close the war in safety, freedom, and inr 
dependence ; on which happy event we sincerely 
join you in congratulations. 

"Having defended 'the standard of liberty in 
this new world ; having taught a lesson usei\il to 
those who inflict, and to those who feel oppres- 
sion, you retire from the great, theatre of action 
with the blessings of your fellow-citizens; but 
the glory of your virtues will not terminate with 
your military command, it will continue to ani- 
mate remotest ages. We feel with you our obli- 
gations to the army in general, and will particu- 
larly charge ourselves with the interest of those 
confidential officers who have attended your per- 
son to this affecting moment. 

"We join you in commending the interests of 
our dearest country to the protection of Almighty 
God, beseeching him to dispose the hearts and 
minds of its citizens to improve the opportunity 
afforded them of becoming a happy and respecta- 
ble nation; and for you, we address to Him our 
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CHAP, earnest prayers, that a life so belored, may be 
' fostered with all his care ; that your days may be 



1^82 happy as they have been illustrious, and that he 
ins. Will finally give you that reward which this world 
cannot give." 

The military services of Gen.Washington, which 
ended with this interesting day, were as great as 
ever were rendered by any uxsn to any nation. 
They were at the same time disinterested. How 
dear would not a mercenary man have sold such 
toils, such dangers, and above all, such successes ? 
What schemes of grandeur and of power would 
not an ambitious man have built upon the affec-^ 
tions of the people and of the army ? The grati- 
tude of America was so lively, that any thing ask- 
ed by her resigning chief, would have. been readi- 
ly granted. He asked nothing for himself, his fa^ 
mily, or relations ; but indirectly solicited favours 
for the confidential officers who were attached to 
his person. These were young gentlemen with- 
out fortune, who had served him in the capacity 
of Aids de Camp. To have omitted the op- 
portunity which then offered, of recommending 
them to their country's notice, would have argued 
a degree of insensibility in the breast of their 
friend. The only privilege distinguishing him 
from other private citizens, which the retiring 
Washington did or would receive from his grate- 
ful country, was a right of sending and receiving 
Jetters free of postage. 

The American chief, having by his own volun- 
tary act, become One of the people, hastened with 
ineffable delight to his seat at Mount Vernon, on 
the banks of the Potowmac. There> in a short 
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time, the most successful General in the world, ^^^• 
became the most diligent farmer in Virginia. ' 

To pass suddenly from the toils of the first com- ^'^^ 
mission in the United States to the care of a farm irss. 
— to exchange the instruments of war, for the 
implements of husbandry, and to become at once 
the patron and example of ingenious agriculture, 
would to most men have been a difficult task. 
But to the elevated mind of Washington, it was 
natural and delightful. From his example, let 
the commanders of armies learn, that the fame 
which is acquired by the sword, without guilt or 
ambition, may be preserved without power or 
splendour in private life. 
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CHAP. X. 

General Washington, on retiring from public iife, 
dAsotes himself to agricultural pursuits. Favours 

. inland navigation. Declines offered emoluments 
from it. Urges an alteration of the fundamental 
rules of the society of the Cincinnati. Regrets the 
defects qf the Federal systeni, ancjl recommends a 
revisal of it. Is appointed a member of the conti- 
nental convention for that purpose^ which, after 
hesitation, he accepts. Is chosen President there- 
of. Is solicited to accept the Presidency qf the 
United States. Writes sundry letters expressive 
of the coTiflict in his 7nindy between duty and incli- 
nation. Answers applicants for offices. His re- 
luctance to enter on public life. 



CHAP. J[ jjj. sensations of Washington on retiring from 

public business are thus expressed : — " I feel as a 

^to^ wearied traveller must do,v who, after treading 
1789. many a painful step with a heavy burden on his 
shoulders, is eased of the latter, having reached 
the haven to which all the former were directed, 
and from his house top is looking back and trac- 
ing with an eager eye, the meanders by which 
he escaped the quicksands and mires which lay in 
his way, and into which none but the All Power- 
ful Guide and Dispenser of human events, could 
have prevented his falling. 
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'* I have become a private citizen on the banks ci^^p. 

of the Potowmac, and, under the shadow of my — 

own vine and my own fig-tree, free from the bus- ^''^ 
tie of a camp, and the busy scenes of public life, 1789. 
I am solacing myself with those tranquil enjoy- 
ments of which the soldier^ who is ever in pursuit 
pf fame — the statesman, whose watchful days and 
sleepless nights are spent in devising schemes 
to promote the welfare of his own, perhaps the 
ruin of other countries, as if this globe was in- 
sufficient for us all — and the courtier, who is 
always watching the countenance of his prince, in 
the hope of catching a gracious smile, can have 
very little conception. I have not only retired 
from all public employments, but am retiring 
within myself, and shall be able to view the soli- 
tary walk, and tread the paths of private life with 
heartfelt satisfaction. Envious of none, I am de- 
termined to be pleased with all ; and this, my dear 
friend, being the, order of my march, I will move 
gently down the stream of life, until I sleep with 
my fathers." 

Agriculture, which had always been the favour- 
ite employment of Washington, was now resumed 
with increasing delight. The energies of his ac- 
tive mind were devoted to this first and most use- 
ful art. No improvements in the constructioji of 
farniing utensils, no valuable experiments in hus- 
bandry, escaped his attention. He saw with re- 
gret, the miserable system of cultivation which 
prevailed too generally in his native country, ^nd 
wished to introduce a better. With this view, he 
engaged in a correspondence with some of the 
distinguished agriculturists in Great-Britain, par- 
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^^x^' t*c"il^rly ^he celebrated Arthur Youag. He 
■■ ■■ traced the different states of agriculture in the two 
1^83 countries, in a great degree to the following obvl- 
1789. ous principles. In Great- Britain, land was dear, 
and labour cheap. In America the reverse took 
place to such a degree, that manuring land was 
comparatively neglected, on the mistaken, short- 
sighted idea, that it was cheaper to clear and cul- 
tivate new fields, than to improve and repair such 
as were old. To this radical error, which led to 
idleness and ^ vagabond dispersed population, he 
opposed the whole weight of his influence. His 
example and recommendations tended to revolu- 
tionize the agriculture of his country, as his va- 
lour had revolutionized its government. 

The extension of inland navigation occupied 
much of Washington's attention, at this period of 
exemption from public cares. Soon after peace 
was proclaimed, he made a tour as far west as 
Pittsburgh, and also traversed the western parts of 
New-England and New- York, and examined for 
himself the difficulties of bringing the trade of 
the west to different points on the Atlantic. Pos- 
sessed of au accurate knowledge of the subject, 
he corresponded with the governors of different 
states, and other influential characters. To them 
he suggested the propriety of making by public 
authority, an appointment of commissioners of in- 
tegrity and ability, whose duty it should be, after 
accurate examination, to ascertain the nearest 
and best portages between such of the eastern 
and western rivers as headed near to each other, 
though thej' ran in opposite directions j and also 
to trace the rivers west of the Ohio, to their 
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sources andmouths* as they respectively emptied chap. 
either into the Ohio, or the lakes of Canada, and ' 



to make an accurate map of the whole, with ob- ^79S 
servations on the impediments to be overcome, 1789. 
and the advantages to be acquired on the comple- 
tion of the work. 

The views of Washington in advocating the 
extension of inland navigation were grand, and 
magnificent. He considered it as an effectual 
mean of cementing the union of the states. In 
his letter to the Governor of Virginia he observed 
— ** I need not remark to you, sir, that the flanks 
and rear of the United States are possessed by 
other powers, and formidable ones too ; nor need I 
press the necessity of applying the cement of 
interest to bind all parts of the union together 
by indissoluble bonds — especially of binding that 
part of it which lies immediately west of us, to the , 
middle states. For what ties, let me ask, should 
we have upon those people; how entirely uncon- 
nected with them shall we be, and what troubles 
may we not apprehend, if the Spaniards on their 
right, and great Britain on their left, instead of . 
throwing impediments in their way as they do now, 
should hold out lures for their trade and alliance? 
When they get strength, which will be sooner than 
most people conceive, what will be the consequence 
of their having formed close commercial connex- 
ions with both or either of those powers? It 
needs not, in my opinion, the gift of prophecy to 
foretell.*' After stating the same thing to a mem- 
ber of Congress, he proceeds, ** It may be asked, 
how we are to prevent this ? Happily for us the 

way is plain. Our immediate interests, as well as 

2 E 
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CHAP, remote political advantages, point to it 5 whilst a 
' combination of circumstances render the present 



15^^ time more favourable than any other to accom- 
1789. plish it. Extend the inland navigation Of the 
eastern waters ; communicate them as near as 
possible with those which run westward ; open 
these to the Ohio ; open also such as extend from 
the Ohio towards lake Erie ; and we shall not 
only draw the produce of the western settlers, but 
the peltry and fur trade of the lakes also, to our 
ports 5 thus adding an immense increase to our ex- 
ports, and binding those people to us by a chain 
which never can be broken." 

The Virginia legislature acted on the recom- 
mendation of Gen. Washington, to the extent of 
his wishes ; and in consequence thereof, works of 
the greatest utility have been nearly accomplished. 
They went one step farther, and by a legislative 
act vested in him, at the expense of the state, one 
hundred and fifty shares in the navigation of the 
rivers Potowmac and James. The act for this pur- 
pose was introduced with the following preamble : 
. " Whereas it is the desire of the representatives 
of this comtnonwealth, to embrace every suitable 
occasion of testifying their sense of the unexam- 
pled merits of George Washington, Esq. towards 
his country ; and it is their wish in particular that 
those great works for its improvement, which, both 
as springing from the liberty which he has been 
so instrumental in establishing, and as encourag- 
ed by his patronage, will be durable monuments 
of his glory, may be made monuments also of the 
gratitude of his country. Be it enacted,'* 8(€. 
To the friend who conveyed to Washington 
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the first intelligence of this bill, he replied — ^' It ^*^^^* 
is not easy for me to decide, by which my mind — »— ,p«i 
was most affected upon the receipt of your letter i^'ss 
of the sixth instant, surprise or gratitude. Both 1739. 
" were greater than I had words to express. The* 
attention and good wishes which the assembly 
have evidenced by their act for vesting in me one 
hundred and lifty shares in the navigation of the 
rivers Potowmac and James, is more than mere 
compliment. There is an unequivocal and substan- 
tial meaning annexed. But believe me, sir, no 
circumstance has happened since I lefl the walHs 
of public life, which has so much embarrassed me. 
On the one hand, I consider this act as a noble 
and unequivocal proof of the good opinion, the 
affection, and disposition of my country to serve 
me ; and I should be hurt, if%y declining the ac- 
ceptance of it, my refusal should be construed 
into disrespect or the smallest slight upon the 
generous intention of the legislature, or tliat an 
ostentatious display of disinterestedness or public 
virtue was the source of refusal. 

" On the other hand, it is really my wish to have 
my mind and my actions, which are the result of 
reflection, as free and independent as the air, that 
I may be more at liberty to express my senti- 
ments, and if necessary to suggest what may oc- 
cur to me under the fullest conviction, that al- 
though my judgment may be arraigned, there 
will be no suspicion that sinister n(Totives had the 
smallest influence in the suggestion. Not content 
then with the bare consciousness of my having, in 
all this navigation business, acted upon the clear- 
est conviction of the political importance of the 

f 
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^^^- measure, I would wish that every individual 
.^— «_ who may hear that it was a favourite plan of 
1783 mine, may know also that I had no other motive 
1789. for promoting it than the advantage of which I 
conceived it would be productive to the union at 
large, and to this state in particular, by cement- 
ing the eastern and western territory together; 
at the same time, that it will give vigour to and 
increase our commerce, and be a convenience to 
our citizens. 

" How would this matter be viewed then by 
the eye of the world, and what opinion would be 

formed, when it comes to be related that G 

W n exerted himself to effect this work, and 

that G W n has received twenty thou- 
sand Dollars, and five thousand pounds sterling 
of the public money as an interest therein? 
Would not this, ^if I am entitled to any merit for 
the part 1 have performed, and without it there is 
no foundation Jbr the act,) deprive me of the prin- 
cipal thing which is laudable in my conduct ? 
Would it not in some respects be considered in 
the same light as a pension? And would not the 
apprehensions of this induce me to offer my sen- 
timents in future with the more reluctance ? In a 
word, under whatever pretei||e, and however cus- 
tomary these gratuities may be in other countries, 
should 1 not thenceforward be considered as a de- 
pendent ? One moment's thought of which would 
give me more pain, than I should receive pleasure 
from the product of all the tolls, was every far- 
thing of them vested in me." 

To the Governor of the state, on receiving from 
him an official copy of the aforesaid act, Wash- 
ington replied as follows : ^ 
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** Your excellency having been pleased to trans- ^^^^• 
Tnit me a copy of the act appropriating to my be- 



nefit certain shares in the companies for opening 1783 



to 



the navigation of James and Potowmac rivers; 1 i78<?. 
take the liberty of returning to the general assem- 
bly^ through your hands, the profound and grate- 
ful acknowledgments inspired by so signal a 
mark of their beneficent intentions towards me. I 
beg you, sir, to assure them that I am filled on 
this occasion with every sentiment which can flow 
from a heart warm with love to my country, sen- 
sible to every token of its approbation and atFec- 
tion, and solicitous to testify in every instance a 
respectful submission to its wishes. 

" With these sentiments in my bosom, I need 
not dwell on the anxiety I feel, in being obliged, 
in this instance, to decline a favour which is 
rendered no less flattering by the manner in which 
it is conveyed, than it is affectionate in itself In 
explaining this, I pass over a comparison of my 
endeavours in the public service, with the many 
, honourable testimonies of approbation which have 
already so far over-rated and overpaid them ; re- 
citing one consideration only, which supersedes 
the necessity of recurring to every other. 

" When I was first called to the station with 
which I was honoured, during the late' conflict for 
our liberties, to the diflidence which I had so 
many reasons to feel in accepting it, I thought it 
my duty to join a firm resolution to shut my hand 
against every pecuniary recompense. To this 
resolution I have invariably adhered, and from it, 
(if I had the inclination,) I do not consider myself 
at liberty now to depart. 



/ 
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CHAP. « Whilst I repeat, therefore, my fervent ac- 

^ , knowledgments to the legislature for their very 

irsj kind sentiments and intentions in my favour, and . 
1789. at the same time beg them to be persuaded, that 
a remembrance of this singular proof of their 
goodness towards me will never cease to' cherish 
returns of the warmest affection and gratitude ; 
I must pray that their act, so far as it has for its 
object my personal emolument, may not have its 
effect ; but if it should please the general assem* 
biy to permit me to turn the destination of the 
fund vested in me, from my private emolument 
to objects of a public nature, it will be my study 
in selecting these, to prove the sincerity of my 
gratitude for the honour conferred upon me, by 
preferring such as may appear most subservient 
to the enlightened and patriotic views of the le- 
gislature/* 

The wishes suggested in this letter were sanc- 

«tioned by the legislature ; and, at a subsequent 

time, the trust was executed by conveying the 

shares to the use of a seminary of learning in the 

vicinity of each river. 

Near the close of the revolutionary war, the of- 
ficers of the American army, with a view of per- 
petuating their friendships, formed themselves in- 
to a society, to be named after the famous Roman 
patriot, Cincinnatus. At the head of their society. 
Gen. Washington was placed. By the rules of 
their institution, the honours of the society were 
to be hereditary in their respective families, and 
distinguished individuals might be admitted as ho- 
norary members for life. These circumstances, 
together with the union of the officers" of the ar- 
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my, gave an alarm to the community ; sevei*al in- ^*^^ 

dividuals of which supposed that the hereditary » 

part of the institution would be a germ of nobili- i783 
ty. It was the usual policy of Washington to re- ir«9. 
spect the opinio]!^ s of the people, in matters in- 
different, or of small magnitude, though he might 
think them mistaken. Having ascertained to his 
own satisfaction, that a degree of jealousy per- 
vaded the mass of the people, respecting the pro- 
bable tendency of this perpetual hereditary socie- 
ty, he successfully exerted his influence to* new 
model its rules, b^ relinquishing the hereditary 
principle and the power of adopting honorary 
members. The result proved the wisdom of the 
measure ; for all jealousies of the society hencefor- 
ward were done away, and the members thereof 
were received as brethren, by the most suspicious 
of their fellow-citjzens. 

When Washington, at the close of the revolu- 
tionary war, became a private citizen, his country 
confidently anticipated every possible blessing 
from peace, independence, and self-government. 
But experience soon proved the inefficacy of ex- 
isting systems for promoting national happiness, oc 
preserving national dignity; Congress had nei- 
ther the power nor the means of doing justice to 
public creditors, nor of enforcing the respect of 
foreign nations. Gold and silver vanished-— com- 
merce languished — property was depreciated — v 
and credit expired. The lovers of liberty and in- 
dependence began to be less sanguine in their 
hopes from the American revolution, and to fear 
that they had built a visionary fabric of govern- 
ment on the fallacious ideas of public virtue. For 
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c^^- the first five or six years immediately following^ 



peace, the splendour which surrounded the in- 
1783 fant states from their successful struggle in the 
1789. cause of independence and self-government, was 

daily darkening. This state of things could not 
be indifierent to Washington. He was among 
the first to discover the cause, and to point out 
the remedy. The inefficient support he received 
while commander in chief, proved the inefficacy 
of the articles of confederation, for raising and 
supporting a requisite military force. The expe- 
rience of the first years of peslce, proved their to- 
tal inadequacy for the purpose of national govern- 
ment. From want of vigour in the federal head^ 
the United States were fast dwindling into sepa^ 
rate sovereignties, unconnected by any bond of 
union, equal to public exigency. The private let- 
ters of Washington at this time, show his anxiety 
for his country's welfare, and his wisdom in point- 
ing out a remedy for its degradation. In one of 
them he observes — ^** The confederation appears, 
to me to be little more than a shadow without the 
substance, and Congress a nugatory body, their 
ordinances being little attended to. To me it is 
a solecism in politics: indeed it is one of the most 
extraordinary things in nature, that we should 
confederate as a nation, and yet be afraid to give 
the rulers of that nation, who are the creatures of 
our own making, appointed for a limited and short 
duration, and who are amenable for every action^ 
recallable at any moment, and subject to all the 
evils which they may be instrumental in produc- 
ing, sufficient pov^rers to order and direct the af- 
fairs of the same. By such policy the wheels of 
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government. are dogged, and our brightest pros- 
pects, and that high expectation which was enter- 
tained of us by the wondering worlds are turned ^^ 
into astoniishment $ and from the high ground OGL ir8». 
which we stood^ we are descending into the vale 
of confusion and darkness. 

" That we have it in our power to become on€i 
of the most respectable nations upon earth, ad- 
mits, in my humble opinion^ of no doubt, if we 
would but pursue a wise> just, and liberal policy 
towards one another, and would keep good faith 
with the rest of the world. "That our resources are 
ample and increasing, none can deny; but while 
they are grudgingly applied^ or not applied atall> 
we give U vital stab to public'faith, and will sink 
in the eyes of Europe into contempt/' 

In another-^*' It is one of the evils of demo- 
cratic governments, that the people^ not always, 
seeing, and frequently misled^ must often feel ba- 
fore they are set right. But evils of this nature 
seldom fail to work their own cure. It is to be 
lamented, nevertheless, that the remedies are so 
slow> and that those who wish to apply them sea- 
sonably, are not attended to before they suffer in 
person^ in interest, and in reputation^ I am not 
without hopes that matters will soon take a fa- 
vourable turn in the federal constitution^ The 
discerning part of the community have long since 
seen the necessity of giving adequate powers to 
Congress for national purposes, and those of a 
different description ttiust yield to it ere long." 

In a letter to Mr. Jay, Gen. Washington ob- 
served :-^" Your sentiments that our affairs are 

drawing rapidly to a crisis, accord with my Qwn» 

2 F 
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cii\P. What^;he tevent Mi\ be, is also *>eycm4 tkie rwcli 
• '-— of my Ibrei^'ight. We haVfe errdi^ td cbrt^ot ; Wt 
1783 imve ^fobubly had mo ^od sin o^pMioti W ktmaA 
\lrk n^tui^ in Ibrttiitig bur cotofedepartttw. l£x^rt#riic^ 
hhs tdNli^ht Us tfhat men will n^t aidopll avird <(^rry 
into execution, measurei^ the bebt caicuivited fot 
their own <^o<]ki> without the intervention of cder- 
cive p6wer. I do n^ 'cOnce<vi& we can smte^ 
tong as ^ i^ation, without k)dgi0g somewbel*e ^ 
power Whfdi will pferviade the whole ufeT6n m as 
%nei*gief>rc 'a piai^dc^, as tli^ atithovhy €f tlie st&t^ 
governnfifents e^tendls over the mferal nt^tes. ^o 
tfe fearful '<M investing Goti^ess», constfUUt^d as 
that body 5^,. *Mi anhpte aflthdri^iefe^ fc* natfd'riftl 
purposes, ftppeArs to me thie Veny cl^rmix 6f pfoptr- 
lar absurdity iHd fttadness. CouW €6ngr^s e*- 
ert titem foir Ih6 detrhnfent of t'he pe6pley witfhbut 
injuring tfcfemselVtefe in* 'sAi ie^qual or grte'at^r pro- 
p6tlf!on? Ai^^itthteir interests insepaf-ablV xroft- 
tiecteW with tb^bse df Nlheir cJonstituttife ? By Wi6 
^otatioin 6f app^intmieh*, tiTfu^tl:hey hbt 4tt9ftg^l6 
frequently *rith th* liaai* ^ Wtiz^fisr? 4s ft not 
T^^her t6 be a^ppfebendted, if th6y werfe^^oSsesfs^ 
. of the JpoWers be§bfe ddscribec]^ that the ind?vW»i^ 
members wduld be wduced to use th^th On m^^ny 
oOcasioAfS, very tittfrdly arid ineifioaciously^ for Ifeflir 
of losing their popul^ity andf^ture^lectioft ? W* 
must takebufoilan Batare as we fi<nd it^^-^pet^fecttoh 
fells n^t to the »Wire of mortak;. Many !are of 
Opinion^, 'thafeCo«gress have toa frequently ift^ade 
use of the supiplranit'hitaible torte of i'!eqtfisition> 
inapplicati-onsto the^tates*,-v\4ieii they had*^ right 
to assert their imperial dfigtiity, and -conlimand 
pbedience. Be that as it ttiay, re<]faifsition8 we ^ 
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jpef'fect nuUUy, wbpra thirteen sovereign, inde- ^^^^• 
pendent, disunited st^rtes, are in the ha^i( of dis- * 
cussing, and refusing or camplying with tberp at }7S3 
their option- Requisitions are g-ctually littl^ het- xras. 
i^r than a jest ^ud a bye-word throughout the 
land. If you tell the legislaturea they have violat- 
ed the treaty of peace^j ^nd invg^ded the preroga- 
tives of t^e confederacy, fhey will Jaugh in your 
face. Wliat then is to be done ? Things cannot; 
go on in' the same train for ever. It i$ much to 
be feared, as yoi; observe, that the better kind of 
people, bein.g disgusted with these circumstances, 
m\l have t^eir minds prepared for any revolution 
whatever. We are apt to run frorp one extreme 
into another. To anticipate and prevent disas- 
trous contingencies, would be the part of wisdom 
^and patriotisixi. 

*^ What astomshing changes are a few years ca* 
{)able of producing 1 I am told that even respect- 
able characters speak of a monarchical form of go- 
ipernment, without horror. From thinking^ pro- 
ceeds speaking ; thence to acting is often but ^ 
single step. But how irrevocable and tremen- * 
dous ! What a triumph for our enemies to verify 
their predictions ! What a 4;riumph for the advo- 
cates of despotism to find that we are incapable 
of governing ourselves, and that systems founded ^ 
on thje basis of equal liberty, are merely ideal and 
fallacious ! Would to God that wise measures 
may be ta^en in time, to avert the consequences 
we have but too much reason to, apprehend.'' 
^^ Retired as I am from the world, I frankly ac- 
knowledge, ] cannot feel myself an unconcerned 
spectator. Yet having happily assisted in bring- 
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^^P- ing the ship into port, and having been fairly dis^ 
■ changed; it is not my business to embark again 

if83 <jp[ ^ s^a of troubles. 

4W, " Nor could it be expected that my sentiments 
and opinions would have much weight on the 
minds of my countrymen. They have been neg- 
lected, though given as a last legacy, in the most 
solemn manner. I had then, perhaps, some claimsi 
to public attentions, I consider myself as having 
none at presents" 

Illumination, on the subject of enlarging the 
powers of Congress, was gradual. Washmgton, 
in his extensive correspondence and intercourse 
with the leading characters of the different states, 
urged the necessity of a radical reform in the ex- 
isting system of government. The business was 
^t length seriously taken up, and a proposition 
was made by Virginia, for electing deputies to a 
general convention, for the sole purpose of revis- 
ing the Federal system of government. 

While this proposition was under considera- 
tion, an event took place, which pointed out the 
propriety of its adoption. The pressure of evils 
in a great degree resulting from the imbecility of 
government, aided by erroneous opinions, which 
confound liberty with licentiousness, produced 
commotions in Massachusetts, which amounted to 
treason and rebellion. On this occasion, Wash- 
ington expressed himself in a letter as follows :— ^ 
^^ The commotions and teoiper of qumerous bodies 
in the eastern country, present a* state of things 
equally to be lamented and deprecated. They 
exhibit a melancholy verification of what our 
Trans-atlp.ntic foes have predicted^ »nd of apQther 
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thing perhaps, which is stfll more to be regretted, ^^^ 
and is yet more unaccountable, that mankind ' 



when left to themselves, are unfit for their own 1^83 



to 



government. I am mortified beyond expression, irsa 
when I view the clouds which have spread over 
the brightest morn that ever dawned upon my 
country. In a word, I am lost in amazement, 
when I behold what intrigue the interested views 
of desperate characters, ignorance and jealousy 
of the minor part, are capable of effecting, as a 
scourge on the major part of our fellow-citizens 
of the union ; for it is hardly to be supposed, that 
the great body of the people, though they will not 
act, can be so short-sighted, or enveloped in dark- 
ness, as not to see rays of a distant sun through 
all this mist of intoxication and folly. 

** You talk, my good sir, of employing influ- 
ence to appease the present tumults in Massachu- 
setts. I know not where that influence is to be 
found, nor, if attainable, that it would be a proper 
remedy for these disorders. Influence is not 
government. Let us.have a government by which 
our lives, liberties, and properties, will be secured, 
or let us know the worst at once. Under these 
impressions, my humble opinion is, that there is a 
call for decision. Know precisely what the in- 
iBurgents aim at. If they have real grievances, re- 
dress them if possible, or acknowledge the justice 
of them, and your inability to do it in the present 
moment. If they have not, employ the force of 
government against them at once. If this is in- 
adequate, all will be convinced that the super- 
structure is bad, or wants support. To be more 
exposed in the eyes of the world, and more con- 
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^^^- temptible, is hardly possible. To' cl^lety oi^ W 
' the other of these expedieats, is to exasperate oa 



irss the one hand, or to give confidence odi th^ Qtber^^ 



to 



irsdL and will add to their numbers ; for like s^QWrbai^ 
such bodies increase by every mov^emeiiit,; unl^^ 
there is something in the way \^ Qh^r«ifat an4 
crumble them before their weight is (qp> great and 
irresistible. 

" These are my sentiments. Ppecedents a^a 
dangerous things. Let the reins of gpyernm^n^t, 
then, be braced and held with a steady band, apjt} 
every violation of the constitution be reprehen4? 
ed. If defective, let it be anc^^^ded, but pot siif- 
fered to be tranvpled ^pon while it has a^ exist- 



ence." 



Virginia placed the name of AVashington at the 
head of her delegates, for the proposed convention. 
Letters poured in upon him from all side^, urging 
his acceptance of tlie appointment. In answer t<j^ 
one from Mr. Madison, who had been the princir 
pal advocate of the measure in the Virginia legis- 
lature. Gen. Washington replied — " Although J 
have bid a public adieu to the public walks of 
life, and had rfesolved never more to tread that 
theatre, yet, if upon any occasion so interesting to 
the well-being of our confederacy, it had beqn th^ 
wish of the Assembly that I should be an associ* 
ate in the business of revising the Federal system^ 
I should, from a sense of the obligation I am un- 
der for repeated proqfs of confidence in me, more 
than from any opinion I cculd entertain of my 
usefulness, have obeyed its callj but it is now out 
of my power to. do this with any degree of consist- 
^cy. The cause I will mention. 
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*^ 'I prresnme yoli lifeard, sitj tttit I was first ap- ^^^^' 
^bih^d, «nd hA*te sin«^ been r6-chosen. President 



bf the Society of the Cintinnati ; and you may ^'^^ 
haVe Hindei^'tbod aTite, that the triennial general ira^. 
ftieetnig^ ofjh;hi« bodyis to beheld in Philadelphidi 
the first Monday in May next. Some pairticular 
ritasonij, combining with ftief pieculiar situation of 
my private concerns, the necessity of payi^ig at- 
f ehH:i6fa to them, a wish fik retirement, and relax- 
ation from public cares, and rheumatic pains> 
whfich I begiTi to feel very sensibly, induced me, 
on the 31st u1tim6, to address a circular letter ta 
€iach 'stiat* ibciety, iirformin^ them of my inten- 
tion not *o be at the hext meeting, and of my de- 
sire not to be .re-chosen President. The Vice- 
^s>resident fe 'also i-riformed of this, that the busi- 
Tte^s of the society may not be impeded by my 
kbserice. Vnder these circunlstances it wiH rea- 
dily be perceivfed; that I could not appear at the 
same time and placemen any other occasion, with*, 
but giving oifffence ta a very respectable arid de- 
si^rVing part of the cotnmuriity~^he late officers of 
the American army." 

The meeting of the convention was postponeif 
to a d^y subsequent to that of the meeting of the 
Cincinnati. I%is removed one 'iX the difficultiei^ 
m the way of W-ashihgton's acceptiilic^ of a seat 
in the convention, and, joined with the im|)ortii^ 
tthce of the call, a'iid his own eager desire to ad- 
«€ttice the "public fnlefrest, finally induced his com- * 
Ijfliancie Mrith the wishes of his friends. 

The Convention met in Philadelphia, in May, 
anduntolnlously chose George Washington their 
^rt^dent. On the 17th of September, 1787, they 
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CHAP, closed their labours, and submitted the result t{^ 

' Cengress, with their opinion " that it should be 

1783 submitted to a convention of delegates chosen in, 

1789. each state by the people thereof, under the re* 

commendation of its legislature, for tfaeir assent 

and ratification." 

By this new form of government, ample powers 
were given to Congress without the intervention 
of the states, for every purpose that national dig** 
nity, interest, or happiness, required* 

The ablest pens and most eloquent tongues 
were employed for, and against, its acceptance^ 
In this animated contest, Washington took no part. 
Having with his sword vindicated the right of his 
country to self-government, and having with his 
advice aided in digesting an efficient form of go- 
vernment, which he most thoroughly approved, it 
would seem as though he wished th^ people to 
decide for themselves, whether to accept or re- 
ject it* 

The constitution being accepted by eleven 
states, and preparatory measures being taken for 
bringing it into operation, all eyes were turned 
to Washington, as being the fittest roan for the of^ 
fice of President of the United States. His corr 
respondents began to press his acceptance of the 
high office, as essential to the well-being of his 

country. 

To those who think that Washington' was like 

other men, it will scarcely appear possible, th« 
supreme magistracy possessed no charms suffi- 
cient to tempt him from his beloved retirement, 
when he was healthy and strong, and only fifty^ 
seven years old; but if an opiiiion can be formed 
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of his red sentiments, fropa the tenoUF of . liis life chap. 

and confidential comiqunications to his most inti- ^^ 

mate friends, a.conviction will be produced^ that ^7S3 
his acceptance of the Presidency of the United irsa 
States was the result of a victory obtained by a 
sense of duty over his inclinations, and was a real 
sacrifice of the latter to the former. ^ f 

In a letter to Col. Henry Lee, Washington ob- 
serves—" Notwithstanding my advanced season of 
life, my increasing fondness for agricultural 
amusements, and my growing love of retirement^ 
augment and confirm my decided predilection for 
the character of aprivate citizen; yet it will be no 
one of these motives, nor the hazard to which my 
former reputation might be exposed, nor the ter-^ 
ror of encountering new fatigues and troubles, that 
would deter me from an acceptance, but a be- 
lief that some other person who had less pretence 
^nd less inclination to be excus^ed> could execute 
all the duties full as satisfactorily as myself. To 
say more would be indiscreet, as a disclosure of a 
refusal before-hand might incur the application 
of the fable, in which the fox is represented as un- 
dervaluing the grapes he could not reach. You 
will perceive, my dear sir, by what is here ob- 
served, (and. which you will be pleased to consi- 
der in the light of a confidential communication,) 
that my inclinations will dispose and decide me 
to remain as I am, unless a clear and insurmount- 
able conviction should be impressed on my mind, 
that, some very disagreeable consequences must * 
in all human probability result from the indul- 
gence of my wishes." 

In a letter to Col. Hamilton, Abashing ton ob- 

2 G 
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CHAV. serves — '^ If I am not groissly deoet^ett ita f&jB^l^ 
— ' - I should «infei^iiedly rejoiceyin ctae the eleot^w, 
1783 by giving theit totes to some other pet^n, would 
i7d9. save me tVom the dreadful dilemma of b^itig 
forced to accept or refuse. If that may n6t be, I 
am iti the next pl^e, earnestly desirom^of tean^ 
ing out the truth, and of kilowing whether there 
does not exist a probability that the government 
Would just as happily apd effectually be carried 
into execution^ without my aid^ as with it. I am 
tniely solicitous to obtain all the previous in^- 
mation which the circumstances will afford, and to 
determine, (when the determination can no long** 
er be postponed^) according to the princtples of 
right reason, ai)d the dictates of a clear ecm^ 
seiehce^ without too great a reference to the an** 
foreseen consequences which may affect »ky pet- 
^n or reputation. Until that period, I may fairly 
hold myself open to conviction, though I aHow 
your sentiments to have weight in them; and I 
shall not pass by your arguments, without giving 
them as dispassionate a consideration as I can posi^ 
siWy bestow upon them. 

** In taking a survey of the subject, in whatever 
point of light I have been aWe to place it> I will 
not suppi^ss the acknowledgment, my dear sir> 
that I have always felt a kind of gloom upon my 
mind, as often as I have been taught to expect I 
might, atod„ perhaps, must be called upon ere long 
to make the decision. You will, I am well assuf* 
ed, believe the as!srettion, (though I have little eX*- 
pectation it woiild gain ci^dit from those who are 
less acquainted with me,) that if I should receive 
the appointment, and i^houkl be prevailed upon to 
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«W«pt it, th^ Mceptance would be attended with c"ap. 
mare difficulty and reluctance, than I eyeif: expe* - 



f lanced betbre. It would be, however, with a fix- irss 
fd aad 9Qki determiuation of lendiiig whatever aji^ i7£9« 
sistance might be in my power to prompte tbe^ 
public weid» ill hopes that at a couveuie^t and 
evly period, my servicers luight be dispensed 
with } and iJiait I might be perixutted oace more to 
retire, to pa$^ am unclouded evening, after the 
storiuy doy Qf life^ in the bosom ofdomestictrs^n^* 
^lity." 

In a tetter %o Gen. Lincoln, Washington ob> 
s^vesn^** J may, however, wilkh great sincerity, 
9Qd I b^iev^ without offending against modesty 
^»d propriety, si^y to you, that I most heartily 
wish the choice to which you alldde, might not 
fall upon me; and that if it should, I must reserve 
t<> myaelf the right of making up tny final deci*^ 
#iou, 9A the liM^t momeut when it c^ti be bpought 
into die view, aud when the {Expediency or inex^ 
pediency of a refusal can be more judicioui^ly de^* 
termified, than at present. jBut be assured, my 
dear sir, if, from any inducement, I shall be persua- 
d0d ukimati&ly to accept, it will not be, (so far as I 
know my own heart,) from any of a private or 
personal nature. Every personal consideration 
conspires to rivet me, (if I may use the expres- 
sion,) to retirement. At my time of life, and un- 
der my circumstances, nothing in this world can 
ever draw me from it, unless it be a conviction 
that the partiality of my countrymen had made 
my services absolutely necessary, joined to a fear 
that my refusal might induce a belief that I pre- 
ferred the conservation of my own reputation and 
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CHAP, private ease, to the good of my country. After 



X. 



. all, if I should conceive myself in a manner con- 
1783 strained to accept, I call heaven to witness, that 
1789. this very act would be the greatest sacrifice of 
my ^personal feeling^ and wishes, that ever I have 
been called upon to make. It would be to forego 
repose and domestic enjoyment, for trouble, per- 
haps for public obloquy ; for I should consider toy- 
self as entering upon an unexplored field,, enve- 
loped on every side with clouds and darkness. 

*' From this embarrassing situation, I had na- 
turally supposed, that my declarations at the close 
of the war would hafe saved me, and that my sin- 
cere intentions, then publicly made known, would 
have effectually precluded me for ever afterwards 
from being looked upon as a candidate for any 
office. This hope, as a last anchor of worldly 
happiness in old age, I had carefully preserved, 
until the public papers and private letters from 
my correspondents in almost every quainter, taught 
me to apprehend that I might soon be obliged to 
answer the question, whether I would go again 
into publiclife or not." 

In a letter to the Marquis de la Fayette, Wash- 
ington observes: — *^ Your sentiments indeed co- 
incide much more nearly with those of my other^ 
friends, than with my own feelings. In truth, my 
difficulties increase and magnify as I draw towards 
the period, when, according to the common be- 
lief, it will be necessary for me to give a defini- 
tive answer in one way or other. , Should cir- 
cumstances render it in a manner inevitably ne- 
cessary to be in the afiirmative, be assured, my 
dear sir,^I shall assume the task with the niost un- 
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Signed rductiinw, and with a real diffidence^ for c^p- 
which I shall probably receive no credit from the ,„ 
world. If I know my own heart, nothing short ^''ss 
of a conviction- of duty, will induce me ag^a to 1788^. 
tafce^ an active part in public affairs; And in that 
case, if I can form a plan for my own conduct^ 
my endeavours shall be unremittingly exerted, 
(even at the hazard of former fame or preseift 
popularity,) to extricate my country from the em- 
barrassments in Which it is eqtangled through 
want of credit, and to establish a general system 
of policy, which, if pursued, will ensure perma- 
nent felicity to the commonwealth. I think I 
see a path as clear and as direct as a ray of light, 
which leads to the attainment of that object. No* 
thing but harmony, honesty, industry, and frugal- 
ity, are necessary to make us a great and a happy 
people. Happily the present posture of affairs, 
and the prevailing disposition of my countrymen, 
promise to co-operate in establishing those four *^ 
great and essential pillars of public felicity/' 

Before the election of a. President came on, so 
universal was the expectation that Washington 
would be elected, that numerous applications 
were made to him, in anticipation for offices in 
the government, which would be in his gift. To 
one of such applicants he wrote as follows : — 

Should it become absolutely necessary for me 
to occupy the station in which your letter pre- i 

supposes me, I have determined to go into it per- 
fectly free from all engagements of every nature 
whatsoever. A conduct in conformity to this re- 
solution, would enable me in balancing the va- 
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rioQf preteMiODft of difiirareiit canclidrtM far ap^ 
poiotmentd, lo aet with n aol^ r^feieoqe tn y^$r 
tiot, and the public good* Thi« i$ In aab^iaMU^ 
the aoswer that I have given t^ all applKfitf^vpQ«» 
(and they are not fei^,) whioh haire nistmiy been 
made/' 
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CHAP, XI. 

Wdshington elected President. On his way to the 
seat of government at NezihTork, receives the 
most pattering marks of respect. Addresses Conr 
gress. The situation of the United Stales in their 
foreign and domestic relations ^ at the inauguration 
qf Washington. Fills up public offices solely with a 
view to the public good. Proposes a treaty to the 
Creek Indians, which is at first rejected. Col. Willet 
induces the heads of the nation to come to New^ 
Torky to treat there. The North-Western In^ 
dians r^use a treaty, hut after defeating Generals 
Harmar and Sinclair, they are defeated by Gen. 
Wayne. They then submit, and agree to treat. A 
new system is introducedfor meliorating their con* 
dition. 



It #as intTended that the new government should ^ xt^' 

Ikave c6mmence(l its operations on the 4th of 1— 

March, 1 789 ; but from accidental causes, the elec- ^l^ 

to 

lion of Gen. WaiJhington to the Presidency was 1794. 
tiot ^officially aniftounced to^ him at Mount Ver- 
Adi, till the 14th of next April. Thi^s was done 
by Charles Tbooison, Secretary of the late Con- 
gress, who presented to him the certificate signed 
by the President of the Senate of the United 
States, Maftitig Ihiit George Washington was tmaoi- 
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CHAP, mously elected President, This unexpected de* 



. lay was regretted by the public, but not by the 
^7B9 newly elected President. In a letter to Gen^ 
1794. Knox, he observed — ^^ As to myself, the delay ^ 
may be compared to a reprieve; for in confidence 
I tell you, (with the world it would obtain little 
credit,) that ifty movements to the chair of govern- 
ment will be accompanied by feelings not unlike 
those of a culprit who is going to the place of his 
execution ; so unwilling am I in the evening of 
life, nearly consumed in public cares, to quit a 
peaceful abode for an ocean of difficulties, with-* 
out that competency of political skill, abilities^ 
and inclination, which are necessary to manage 
the helm. I am sensible that I am embarking the 
voice of the people, and a good name of rfiy own, 
on this voyage, but what returns will be made for 
them. Heaven alone can foretell. Integrity and 
firmness are all I can promise. These, be the voy- 
age long or short, shall never forsake me, although 
I may be deserted by all men ; for of the consola- 
tions which are to be derived from these, under 
any circumstances, the world cannot deprive me." 
On the second day after receiving notice of hi« 
appointment, Washington set out for New^York. 
On his way thither, the road was crowded with 
numbers anxious to see the man of the people. 
Escorts of militia, and of gentlemen of the first 
character and station, attended him from state to 
jstate, and he was every where recieived with th^ - 
highest honours which a grateful and admiring 
people could confer. Addresses of congratulation 
were presented to him by the inhabitants of al- 
most every place of consequence through which 
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he passedj to all of which he returned such mo* ^^f ^' 
dest, unassuming answers, as were in every re- .^ 
spect suitable to his situation. So great were th^ ^^ 
honour^ with which he was loaded, that they could 1794. 
scarcely have failed to produce haughtiness in the 
mind of any ordinary man ; but nothing of the 
kind was ever discovered in this extraordinary 
personage. On all occasions he behaved to all 
men with the affability of one citizen to another. 
He was truly great in deserving the plaudits of his 
country, but much greater in not being elated 
by them. 

Of the numerous addresses which were present* 
ed on this occasion, one subscribed by Dennis 
Ramsay, the mayor of Alexandria, in the name of 
the' peoplef of that city, who, were the neighbours 
of Mr. Washington^ was particularly and univer** 
sally admired. It was in 'the following words : 

«< Th Qtorge WaMngtcn^ Etq. PreMent tfthe United Stat€9f bV. 

"Again your country commands your care. 
Obedient to its wishes, unmindful of your ease, 
we see you again relinquishing the bliss of retire* 
ment, and this too, at a period of life when nature 
itself seems to authorize a preference of repose. 

" Not to exjtol your glory as a soldier; not to 
pour forth our gratitude for past services ; not to 
acknowledge'tbe justice of the unexampled ho- 
nour which has been conferred upon you by the 
spontaneous and unanimous suffrage of three mil* 
lions of freemen, in yo^r election to the supreme 
magistracy, nor to admire the patriotism which 
directs your conduct, do your neighbours and 
friends now address you. Themes less splendid^ 

2H 
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CHA». l>^t more endearing, impress ojnr minds. The 
'-. first and best of citizens must leave us; our aged 



1789 must lose their ornament; our youth their model; 



to 



1794. our agriculture its iixiprover; our commerce its 
friend; our infant academy its protector; our poor 
their benefactor ; a.nd the interior navigation of 
the Potowmac, (an event, replete w.itl^ the most 
extensive utility, already by your unremitted ex- 
ertions brought into partial use,) its institutor and 
promoter. , 

" Farewell. Gro, and make a grateful people 
J happy — a people who will be doubly grateful 
when they contemplate this recent sacrifice for 
their interest. 

^* To that Being who maketh and unmaketh at 
his will, we commend you ; and after the accom- 
plishment of the arduous business to which you 
are called, may he restore to us j^gain the best of 
men, and the most beloved fellow-citizen." 

To this Mr. Washington returned the follow- 
ing answer : 

^* Gentlemen, 

■ 
" Although I ought not to conceal, yet I can- 
not describe the painful emotions which I felt, in 
being called upon to determine whether I would 
accept or refuse the Presidency of the United 
States. The unanimity in the choice ; the opinion 
of my friends communicated from diiferent parts 
of Europe ^s well as from America ; the apparent 
wish of those who were not entirely satisfied with 
the constitution in its present form, and an ardent 
desire on my own part to be instrumental in 
connecting the good will of my countrymen to- 
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>prards each other, have lAdiftced an acceptance, ^^^i**' 
rHose who knoVv^me beitt, (and 310U, my leUowr 



cittzen&y are) fromyoaraitualioni in th^t number,) ^7B9 
know belter ihan any otbefs, my love of retire- 1794. 
ment is so greatj that no earthly consideration, 
short of a cpn?iction of dinty^ oouJd have prevailed 
iipon me to depart from my iesolntion ^^ never 
more to take any share in traasaotionSi of .a pub- 
lic natures"* fov at my age^ and jhr'my circumstan- 
ces, what prospects or advaatage^^ could I pro- 
pose to my self from embarking a^aio oa the. tem- 
pei^tudus and uncertain ocean. of pu|)Uc life? 

'^* I do'ttdt feel myself imden ^Ihe necessity of 
making public declarations : m orddr to eonvtncf 
you'y gentlemeft, of my atitachiteafc ta ytOAirselve^ 
and regard- for your interfests. The wibqle teaonr 
of my life 'has been open tor yoitlr in^ij^tiap, and 
my past actions^ rather thaii niy. present .declarar 
tions, itntst be the filedge 'ol my futare condnet.; 

'^ In the mean time, I tfaaiik yon mo^tatfi^ereLy 
fof the expressions of kinchieBiieQntaihed itt y*bur 
valedictory address. It is- trtie, just after having 
bade adieu to my domeslid c^daeaions, this ten- 
der proof of your friendship is bnt too well calcn^ 
lated still further t*> feiwakeia ftiy sensibility, and 
increase my regret at parting front the enjery- 
ment of private life. 

" All that now remains for me, is to commit 
itoyself and you to the protection of that bene$- 
cent Being, who on a former occasion hath hap- 
pily brought us together, after a4eog and distress- 
ing separation. Perhaps the same graqiom EroK 
TJdence wfll again indulge me. Unutterable sen* 
sations must then be left )tO more expressive sU 
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^xi^' ^^"^^» while from an aching heart 1 bid all mv 
affectionate friends and kind neighbours farewelllr 



ir89 Gray*s bridge over the Schuy]kill> which Mr. 

irsi Washington had to pass, was highly decorated 
with laurels and evergreens. At each end of it 
were erected magnificent arches^ composed of lau*- 
rels, emblematical of the ancient Roman triumphal 
arches, and on each side of the bridge was a laurel 
shrubbery* As Mr. Washington passed the bridge, 
a youth ornamented with sprigs of laurel, assist* 
edby machinery, let drop abovehis head, though 
unperceived by him, a civic crown of laurel. Up- 
wards of 30,000 citizens lined the fences, fields, 
and^avenues, between the Schuylkill and Philadel- 
phia« Through these he was, conducted to the 
city by a numerous and respectable body of the 
citizens, where he partook of an elegant en- 
tertainment provided for him. The pleasures of 
the day were succeeded by a handsome display of 
-fireworks in the evening. 

When Mr. Washington crossed the Delaware^ 
and landed on the Jersey shore, he was saluted 
with three cheers by the inhabitants of the vicini- 
ty. When he came to the brow of the hill on his 
Way to Trenton, a triumphal arch w^ erected on 
the bridge by the direction of the ladies of the 
place. The crown of the arch was highly orna- 
mented with laurels and flowers^ and on it was 
displayed in large figures, ^' December 26th, 
1776." On the sweep of the arch beneath, was 
this inscription—" The Defender of the Mothers 
will also protect their Daughters." On the north 
side were ranged a number of female children 
dressed in white^ with garlands Qf>floWers on their 
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beads, and baskets of flowers on their arms j in chap. 
the second row stood the young women, and be- - - * - 



hind them tlie married ladies of the vicinity. The 1789 
instant he passed the arch, the children began to 1794. 
«ing the fpllowing ode. ^ 

I ^ Welcome miglity chief I once mort 

^ Welcome to this grateful shore.' 
** Now no mercenary foe 
/' Aims again the &tal blowi 
<< Aims at thee the fatal blow. 
** Virgins fair, and matrons grave, 
<< These thy conc^uering arm did save ! 
^ Build for thee triumphal bowers : 
^ Strewy ye £air, his way with flowers ; 
^< Strew your Peso's way with flowers." 

As they sung the last lines, they strewed their 
flowers pn the road before their beloved deliverer. 
His s^ituation Qn this occasion, contrasted with 
what be had in December, 1776, felt on the same 
spot, when the. affairs of America were at the low- 
est. ebb of depressrion, filled him with sensations 
that cannot be described. He was rowed across 
the bay from Elizabethtown to New- York, in an "^ 
elegant barge, by thirteen pilots. All the vessels 
in the harbour lioisted their flags. Stairs were 
erected and decorated for his reception. On his 
landing, universal joy diffused itself through e very- 
order of the people, and he was received and con- 
gratulated by the Governor of the state, and ofii- " 
cers of the corporation. He was conducted from 
the landing place to the house which had been 
fitted up for his reception, and iv^s followed by 
an elegant procession of militia in their miformS) 
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^xi^' ^"^ ^y * fff^^* number of citizens. In the even- 

ing the houses of the inhabitants were brilliantly 

1789 illuminated. 

ir94. A day was fixed soon after bis arrival, for bis 
taking tin ^^th of office, which was in the follow- 
ing words. " I do solemnly swear, that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President of the 
United States ; and witl'to the best of my ability 
preserve, protect, and defend the constitution of 
the United States." On this occasion he was 
wholly clothed in American Qianufactures. In 
the morning of the day appoii^i^d.jbT. this purpose, 
the clergy of different deofOiniiiatiQps lassembled 
^their congregations in theijr risspective places of 
worship, and offered i|p public prayers for the 
President and people of the United States. About 
noon a procession, followed by a multitude of citi- 
zens, moved from the *Presidi?ht'i?' house* to Fede- 
ral-Hall. When they came wJf&iri ^ shofrt dis- 
tance from the Hall, the trcfop^ Ibtoed a fin^ on 
both sides of the way, through which Mr. Wash- 
ington, accompanied by the ^Vice-President, ^Mr. 
. John Adams, passed into tfie Senatechamber. Im- 
mediately after, accompanied by both houses, he 
went into the gallery fronting Broad-street, and 
before them and an inrmense coBCOursc/ of citi- 
zenSy took the oath prescribed by the constitutton, 
which was administered by R. K. Livingston, the 
ChanceHor df the state of New-York. An surfoi 
silence prevailed among the spectators during tiiis 
part of the ceremony. It was a minutis of the 
^most Sublime p6litical joy. The Cbancefior then 
proclaimed him President of the United States. 
This Has answered by the discharge of 1^ ^un;s ; 
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and by the effusions of shouts from near 10,000. 
grateful and affectionate heart's. The President - 
bowed most respectfully to the people, and the air 
resounded again with their acclamations. He 
then retired to the Senate Chamber, where he 
made the following speech to both houses. 

^ Fellow ciHzena cftkt Senate 

and of the \^ 

House (f tUpreserOativea^ 

" Among the vicissitudes incident to life, no 
event could have filled me with greater anxieties 
than that of which the notification was transmitted 
by your order, and received on the 14th day of 
the present month. ®n the one hand„ I was, 
summoned by my country, whose voice I can 
never hear but with veneration and love, from a 
retreat which I had chpsen with the fondest pre- 
dilection, and, in my flattering hopes, with an im- 
mutable decision, as the asylum of my declin- 
ing years : a retreat which was rendered every 
day more necessary as well as more dear to me, 
by the addition of habit to inclination, and of 
frequent interruptions in my health to the gradual 
waste committed on it by time. On the other 
hand, the magnitude and difiiculty of the truest to 
which the voice of my country called me, being 
suflficient to awaken in the wisest and most ex- 
perienced of her citizens a distrustful scrutiny 
into his qualifications, could not but overwhelm 
• with despondence one who, inlieriting inferior en- 
dowihenls from nature, and unpractised Ih the 
duties of civil admiaistration, ought to be pecu- 
liarly conscious of his own deficiencies.. In this 
cotitlict of emotions, all I dare aver ij§, that it bail 
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CHAP, been my faithful study to collect my duty from a 
jngt appreciation of every circumstance by which 
1789 it might be eflfected. All I dare hope is, that, if 
1794. in accepting this task, I have been too much 
swayed by a grateful remembrance of former in- 
stances, or by an affectionate sensibility to this 
transcendent proof of the confidence of my fellow- 
citizens ; and have thence too little consulted my 
incapacity, as well as disinclination for the weighty 
and untried cares before me; my ERROR will 
be palliated by the motives which misled me, and 
its consequences be judged by my country with 
some share of the partiality in which they origi- 
nated. 

« Such being the impressions under which I 
have, in obedience to the public summons, re- 
paired to the present station ; it will be peculiarly 
improper to omil, in this first official act, my 
fervent supplications to that Almighty Being who 
rules over the universe; who presides in the 
councils of nations ; and whose providential aids 
can supply every human defect, that his benedic- 
tion may consecrate to the liberties and happiness 
of the people of the United States, a government 
instituted by themselves for these essential pur- 
poses; and may enable every instrument employed 
in its administration, to execute with success, the 
functions allotted to his charge. In tendering 
this homage to the grekt Author of every public 
and private good, I assure myself that it expresses 
your^ifentimeBts not less than my own; nor those 
of my fellow-citizens at large, less than either. 
No people can be bound to acknowledge and 
adore the^ invisible hand which conducts the 
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affairs of meii, more than the people of the United chap. 
Staples. Every step by whieh they have advaiYOed 



to the character of an independent tiation seems ^^^^ 
to haive been distinguished by some token o£^ prot X794. 
vidential agency; and in the important revolution 
just accomplished in the system of their united 
government, the tranquil deliberations and Toiun^ 
tary consent of so many distinct communities^ 
from which the event has resulted, cannot be 
compared with the means by which most govern- 
ments have been established, without some return 
of pious gratitude along with an humble anticipa- 
tion of the future blessings which the past seem 
to presage. These reflections, arising out of the 
present crisis, have forced themselves too strongly 
on my mind to be suppressed. You will join with . 
me, I trust, in thinking that there are none, under 
the influence of which the proceedings of a new 
and free government can more auspiciously com-- 
mence. 

*' By the article establishing the executive 
department, it is made the duty of the president 
< to recommend to your consideration, such mea^ 
fiures as he shall judge necessary and expedient/ 
The circumstances under which I now meet you 
will acquit me from entering into that subject, 
farther than to refer to the great cionstitutional 
charter under which you are assembled, and 
which, in defining your powers^ designates the 
objects to which your attention is to he given. 
It will be more consistent with those, circum^ 
stances, and far more congenial with the feelings 
which actuate me, to substitute in place of a re- 
commendation of particular measures, tlie tributi^ 

2l 
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^^f* that isrdue to the talents/ the rectitude, and the 

patriotism, which adorn the (Characters selected to 

^to^ devise and adopt them. In these honourable quali- 
1794 fications, I behold the surest pledges that, as on ' 
one ^ide, no local prejudices or attachments, no 
separate views nor party animosities, will misdi- 
rect the comprehensive and equal eye which ought 
to watch over this great assemblage of cotnmunir 
ties and interests : so, on another,, that the foun- 
dations of our national policy will be laid in the 
pui-e and 'immutable principles of private morali- 
ty y and the pre-eminence of free government be 
exemplified by all the attributes which can win 
the affections of its citizens, and command the 
respect of the world. I dwell on this prospect 
with every satisfaction which an ardent love for 
my country can inspire ; since there is no truth 
more thoroughly established than that there exists, 
in the economy and course of nature, an indisk 
soluble union between virtue and happiness ; be- 
tween duty and advantage ; between the genuine 
maxims of an honest and magnanimous policy, 
and the solid rewards of public prosperity and 
felicity : since we ought tjp be no less persuaded 
that the propitious smiles of heaven can never be 
expected on » aation that disregards the eternal 
rules of oKder and right, which heaven itself has 
ordained: and since the preservation of the sacred 
fire of liberty, and the destiny of the republican 
model of government, are justly considered as 
DEEPLY, perhaps as FiNALLt', staked on the ex- 
periment intrusted to the hands of the American 
people. ' - 

" Besides the ordinary objects submitted to 
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your, care, it will remain with your judgment to chai». 
decide, how far an exercise of the occasional ,^ 



power delegated by the fifth article of the consti- i^^ 
tution is rendered expedient, at th^ present junc- V94, 
tqre, by the nature of objections which have been 
urged against the system, or by the degree of 
mqaietude which has given birth to them. Instead 
of undertaking particular recommendations on this 
subject, in which I could be guided by no, lights 
derived from official opportunities, I shall agai<a 
give way to my entire confidence in jM^ur discern- 
ment and pursuit of the public good : for I assure 
myself, that whilst you carefully avoid every al- 
teration which might endanger the benefits of a 
united and effective government, or which ought 
to aWait the future lessons of experience ; a reve- 
rence for the characteristic rights of freemen, and 
a regard for the public harmony, will sufficiently 
influence your deliberations on the question how 
far the former can be more impregnably fortified,, 
or the latter be safely and advantageously pro- 
moted. 

" To the preceding observations I have one to 
add, which will be most properly addressed to the 
house of representatives. It concerns myself, and 
will therefore be as brief as possible. When I 
was first honoured with a call into the service of 
my country, then on the eve of an arduous 
struggle for its liberties, the light in which I con- 
templated my duty required that I should re- 
nounce every pecuniary compensation. From this 
resolution I have in no instance departed. And 
being still under. the impressions which produced 
it, I must decline, as inapplicable to myself, any 
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^^^**- share m the perdonal emolument which may bd 
• indispensably included in a permanent provision 



tre9 for the executive department ; and must accord- 
ir^ ingly pray that the pecuniary estimates for the 
station in tvhich I am placed, may^ during my 
continiaance in it, be limited to siich actual eKr 
penditures as the public good may be thoughl^ to 
require. 

" Having thus imparted to yott my s^otjmentSj 
as they have been awakened by the.pceasion 
which brings us together, I shall take my present 
leave ; but not without resortingoncemoretothe 
benign Parent of the human race, in humble ^pp*> 
* plication, that since he has been pleased to favour 
the American people with opportunities fw delibe- 
rating in perfect tranquillity, and diapositiona for 
deciding with unparralieled unanimity on a form 
of government for the security of their union^ 
and the advancemetit of their happiness ; so his 
divine blessing may be equally conspicumts in the 
enlarged views, the temperate consultations, and 
the wise measures on which the success of this 
government must depend." 

In their answer to this speech, the senate say : 
*^ The unanimous suffrage of the elective .body in 
your favour, is peculiarly expressive of the grati- 
tude, confidence, and affection of the citizensi of 
America, and is the highest testimonial at >once 
of your merit, and their esteem. We are sensible, 
sir, that nothing but the voice of your fellow- 
citizens could . have called you from a retreat, 
chosen with the fondest predilection, endeared by 
hidt>it, and consecrated to the repose of declining 
yearsv We r^oice> and with us all America> that,^ 
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4ii o^i)e4ie»c^ to th^ cajl pf pi|r f^Qn^mon ceuatry, ^^^' 
you have returned pno^ napre to piablic life. In 
you all parties confide; in you all interests naites 
and we hav^ n9 dpubt that your past sepvices, 17H 
great as itfiey liaye been, will be equialled by your 
future exertions; and that your prudeoce^ fi^nd 
sagaeity as a statesman, will tend to avert th^ 
dangers to which we were exposed, to giyp st^- 
biiity to the present government, and dignity and 
splendour to that country, which your skill and 
yalour as a soldier, so eminently contributed to 
.raise to independence and to e^ipire." 

The affection for the person «in4 character of 
the Presidesit with which the answer of the hoiAse 
of representatives glowed, promised that between 
this branch of the legislature also and the exegii* 
tiye, the most harmonious co-operation in the 
public service might be expected. 

" The representatives of the people of the 
United States^" says this address, *^ present their 
^congratulations on the event by which your fellowr- 
citizens have attested the pre-eminence of your 
merit. You hare long held the first place in theit 
esteem. You have often received tokens of their 
affection. You now possess the only proof that 
remained of their gratitude for your services^ of 
their reverence . for your wisdom, and of their 
confidence in your virtues; You enjoy the highest, 
because the truest honour, of being the first 
magistrate, by the unanimous choice of the freest 
people on the face of the earth. 

" We well know the anxieties with which you 
must have obeyed the summons from the repose 
reserved for your declining years, into public 
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CHAP, scenes of which you had taken yaur leave for erer. 

But obedience was due to the occasion. It is 

17B9 already applauded by the universal joy which 
1794, welcomes you to your station. And we cannot 
doubt that it will be rewarded with all the satis- 
faction with which an ardent love for your fellow- 
citizens must review successful efforts to promote 
, their happiness. 

« This anticipation is not justified merely by 
the past experience of your signal services. It is 
particularly suggested by the pious impressions 
under which you commence your administration ; 
and the enlightened maxims by which you mean 
to conduct it. We feel with you the strongest 
obligations to adore the invisible hand which has 
led the American people through so many diffi- 
culties ; to cherish a conscious responsibility for 
the destiny of republican liberty; and to seek the 
only sure means of preserving and recommending 
the precious deposit in a system of legislation 
founded on the principles of an honest policy, and 
directed by the spirit of a diffusive patriotism. 

^* In forming the pecuniary provisions for the 
executive department, we shall not lose sight of 
a wish resulting from motives which give it a 
peculiar claim to our regard. Your resolution, 
in a moment critical to the liberties of your cpuu- 
try, to renounce all personal emolument, was 
among the many presages of your patriotic ser- 
vices, which have been amply fulfilled; and your 
scrupulous adherence now to the law then imposed 
on yourself, cannot fail to demonstrate the purity, 
whilst it increases the lustre of a character which 
^as so many titles to admiration. 
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*' Such are the sentiments with which we have chap 
thought fit to address you. They flo\Y from our 



own hearts, and we verily believe that among the ir89 
millions we represent, there is not a virtuous ^^ 
citizen whose heart will disown tbem« 

" All that remains is, that we join in your fer- 
vent supplications for the blessing of Heaven on 
our country > and that we add our own for the 
choicest of these blessings on the most beloved of 
her citizens." 

The President and Congress tlien attended on 
divine service. 

In the evening a very ingenious and spleftdid 
show of fireworks was exhibited. Betwixt the 
fort and the. Bowling-Green stood conspicuous, a 
superb and brilliant transparent painting, in the 
centre of which was the portrait of the President, 
represented under the emblem of fortitude ; on 
his right hand was Justice, representing the Senate 
of the United States,, and on bis left Wisdom,, re- 
presenting the House of Representatives. . 

When Washington commenced his ado^inistra- 
tion, the condition of the United States was so 
embarrassed as to excite many fears for the suc- 
cess of the new government. The treasury was 
empty. Large debts were due both by the old 
Congress and individuals to foreigners, and als^ 
from the United States to its own citizens, and 
from citizens to citizens. Every effort made by 
the former government to pay, or even to fund its 
debts, had failed, from the imbecility of the federal 
system^ Great discontents prevailed in the Uni- 
ted StateSj for the party opposed to the new con- 
stitution was strong and numerous. Several of 
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qHAP. these were elected to seats in the new Congress^, 

^ Some were clamorous for a new coftrefrtion, and 

19^ the most modepate ibr amendments of what had 
1794. been ratified. Two states, North-Carolina and 
Rhode-Islandi by refusing an acceptance of the 
constitution, were without the pale of its opera- 
tions. 

Animosities prevailed to a great degree betiveen 
the United States and Great-Britain. Each charg- 
ed the other with a breach of their late treaty*. 
Its support of these charges, one party urged the 
severities practised towards the loyalists, and that 
some of the states had interposed legal impedi- 
inents to the recovery of debts due to British sub- 
jects. The other recriminated by alleging, that 
the British, on their departure from the United 
States, had carried off with them several thousands 
of negroes belonging to the Americatis^; and conti- 
nued to possess sundry posts within the acknot^- 
ledged limits of the United States; and that from 
these posts they encouraged and instigated the 
neighbouring Indians to make war on their north- 
western frontier settlements. Spain, ft'orii the df- 
cuifistance of their owning the land on each srdfe 
of the mouth of the Missisippi, claimed the excltf- 
sive navigation of thgtt river; while the western in- 
habitants of the United States looked to their coiitf- 
try for a vindication of their common right to the 
use of this highway of pature. The boundaries of 
the United States towards the territories of Spain 
in the .south, and towards those of Britain rii the 
north-east, were both utisettled and in dispute. 
The whole regular effective force of the United 
States, was less than six hundred men. Their 
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trade was restricted much more than when they chap. 



XL 



formed a part of the British empire. They had . 
neither money to purchase, nor a naval force to 1789 
compel the friendship of the Barbary powers ; and 1794. 
were therefore exposed to capture whenever they 
ventured to trade in the Mediterranean, the coasts 
of which offered the best markets for some of their 
valuable commodities. 

The military strength of the northern Indians 
who inhabited the country between the Lakes^ 
the Missisippi, and the Ohio, was computed at 
5,000 men, and of these 1,600 were at open war 
with the United States. The Creeks, in the south- 
west, who could bring 6,000 fighting men into the 
field, were at war with Georgia. 

These were but a part of the embarrassments 
uiider which the United States laboured when Gen. 
Washington was called to the helm. The redress 
of most of them required legislative interference, 
as well as executive aid. To point out the parti- 
cular agency of the President in removing these 
embarrassments, and generally meliorating the 
condition of the United States, is peculiarly the 
province of the biographer of Washington. 

Congress having organized the great depart- 
ments of government, it became the duty of the 
President to designate proper persons to fill theu]i. 
In discharging this delicate and difficult trust, 
Washington kept himself free from every engage- 
ment, and uniformly declined giving decisive an- 
swers to applicants, having previously resolved to 
nominate persons to offices with a sole view to the 
public good, and to bring forward those who, up- 
on every consideration, and from the best informa- 
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^ xt**' ''^" ^^ could obtain, were ia hig judgments mort 

■ Hkely to answer the great end. 

1789 Under these impressions he placed Col. HaoiiU 
1794 ton at the head of the Treasury Department. 

At the bead of the Department of Foreign Af'^ 
fairs, he placed Mr. Jefferson. 

General Knox was continued in the Depart- 
ment of War, which he had filled under the old 
Congress. 

The oflSce of Attorney General was ajsisigned to 
Mr. Edmund Randolph. 

These composed the cabinet council. of the first 
President. 
The judicial department was filled asfollowX: 
John Jay, of New- York, Chief Justice. " • 
John Rutledge,. of South Carolina, 
James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, 
William Cashing, of Massachusetts^ 
Robert Harrison, of Maryland, and 
^ iojffsx Blair> of Virginia, Associate Judges. 

Hie officers who had been appointed by the 
individual states to manage the revenue, which, 
under the old system, was paid into the state 
treasury, were re-appointed to corresponding of* 
fices under the new constitution, by which the 
revenue had been transferred from the local to 
the general treasury of the union. 

It was among the first cares of Washington to 
make peace with the Indians. Gen« Lincoln, Mr. 
Griffin, and Col. Hutnphreys> very soon after the 
inauguration of the President, were deputed by 
Jhim to treat with the Creek Indians. These met 
with M^Gillvray, and -other chiefs of the nation, 
with about 2^000 men^ at the Rock Lianding^ cm the 
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frontiers o^Georgw. The negociations were ftoon ^5^^' 
broken oflF by M^Gillvray, whose personal inter* • 

eats and connexion with Spain were supposed to ^'^^ 
have been the real cause of their abrupt and un«r 1794 
soccessfnl termination. The next year brought 
round an accomplishment of the President's wish- 
es, which had failed in the first attempt. Policy 
and interest concurred in recommending everyx 
prodent measure for detaching the Creek Indian^ 
from all connexion with the Spaniards^ and ce- 
menting their friendship with the United States* 
Negociations carried on with them in the vicinity 
of the Spanish settlements^promised less than ne- 
gociations conducted at the seat of government. 
To induce a disposition favourable to this change 
of placCf the President sent CoL Willet^ a gal- 
lant and intelligent officer of the late army^ into 
the Creek country, apparently on private busi- 
ness,' but' with a letter of introduction tp M^Gill* 
vray, and with instructions to take occasional op-: 
portunities to point out the distresses which a wai: 
with the United States would .bring on the Creek 
nation, and the indiscretion of their breaking off 
the negociation at the Rock landing; and to ex- 
hort him to repair with the chiefs of bis nation to 
New- York, in order to effect a solid and lasting 
peace. Willet performed these duties with so 
much dexterity, that M^Gillvray, with the chiefs 
of his nation, were induced to come to New- York, 
where fresh negociations commenced, which, on 
the 7tlv of August, 1790, terminated in the esta- 
blishment of peace. 

The pacific overtures made by Washington to 
the Indians of the Wabash and the Miamis, failed 
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^ XL^ 6f sttccefis. Long experience had tau^t the Pre- 

sident, that on the failure of negociations with 

1789 Indians, policy, economy, and even humanity, re- 
1794 quired the employment of a sufficient force td 
carry offensive war into their country, and lay 
waste their settlements. The accomplishment of 
this was no easy matter. The Indian nations 
were numerous, accustomed to war, and not 
without discipline. They were said to be furnish- 
ed with arms and ammunition from the British 
posts held within the United States, in violation of 
the treaty of peace. Generals Harmar and Sin- 
clair were successively defeated by the Indians ; 
and four: or five years elapsed before they were 
subdued. This was accomplished by Gen. 
Wayne, in 1794. Soon after that event, a peace 
was concluded, under his auspices, between 
these Indians and the United States^ In the pro- 
. gress of this last Indian war, repeated overtures 
of peace were made to the North-western In- 
dians, but rejected. About the same period a 
new system was commenced for turning them off 
from hunting to the employments of civilized life, 
by furnishing them with implements and instruc- 
tions for agriculture and manufactures. 

In this manner, during the Jfresidency of 
George Washington, peace was restored to the 
frontier settlements both in the north and south- 
west, which has continued ever since, and it is 
likely to do so, while, at the same time, the pros- 
pect of meliorating the condition of the savages 
is daily brightening ; for the system first began 
by Washington with the view of civilizing these 
fierce sons of nature, have been ever since steadi- 
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ly pursued by all his successors. Indian wars ara ^S^^* 
now only known from the records or recollection 



of past events ; and it is probable that the day ^789 
is not far distant when the United States will Wi. 
receive a considerable accession of citizens from 
the civilized red men of the forest; 
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CHAP. XII. 

* 

Gen. Washington attends to the foreign relations of 
the United States. Negociates with Spai^. Dif- 
ficulties in the way. The free navigation of the 
Missisippi is granted by a treaty made with Ma- 
jor Pinckney, Negociations with Britain. Dif- 
ficulties in the way. War probable. Mr. Jay's 
mission. His treaty with Great-Britain. Oppo- 
sition thereto. Is ratified. Washington refuses 
papers to House of Representatives. British 
posts in United States evacuated. Negociations 
with France. Genet^s arrival. Assumes illegal 
powers y in violation of the neutrality of the Unir 
ted States. Is flattered by the peoplcy but opposed 
by the executive. Is recalled. Gen. Pinckney 
sent as public minister to adjust disputes with 
France. Is not received. Washington declines a 
re-election^ and addresses the people. His last 
address to the national legislature. Recommends 
a navyy a military acadenyy and other public in- 
stitutions. 



CHAP. JcLivENTS which had taken place before the inau- 

XII 

[^ guration of Washington, embarrassed his negoci- 

ir94 tions for the adjustment of the political relations 
ir96. between the United States and Spain. 

In the year 1779> Mr. Jay had been appointed 
by the old Congress to make a treaty with his 
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Catholic Majesty; but his best endeavours for ^5^^* 
mor^ thad two years were ineffectual. In a fit of 



despondence^ wliile the revolutionary war was 1^94 
pressings be had been authorized to agree *^ to re« 1796. 
linquish, and in future forbear to use the naviga* 
tion of the river Missisippi, from the point wher'e 
it leaves the United States, down to the ocean." 
After the war was endedj a majority of Congress 
had agreed to barter away for twenty-«five years, 
their claim to this navigation. A long and intri- 
cate negociation between Mr. Gardoqui, the Mi- 
nister of his Catholic Majesty, and the Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, had taken place at NeW-York, 
in the interval between the establishment of peace 
and of the new cotistitution of the United States; 
but was rendered abortive from the inflexible ad- 

m 

herenqe of Mr. Gardoqui to the exclusiou of the 
citizens of the United States from navigating the 
Missisippi below their southern boundary. Thin 
unyielding disposition of Spain, the inability of 
the United States to assert their claims to the na- 
vigation of tbid river, and especially the facility 
which the old Congress had shown to recede from 
it for a term of years, had soured the minds of the 
western settlers. Their impatience transported 
them so far beyond the bounds of policy, that 
they sometimes dropped hints of separating from 
the Atlantic States, and attaching themselves to 
the Spaniards. In this critical state of things, the 
President found abundant exeroise for all his 
prudence. The western inhabitants were, in fact> 
thwarting his views in their favour, aild ei\pou- 
raging Spain to persist in refusing that free navi- 
gation^ which was so ardently desired^ both by the 
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^xn^' ^^^^^^^^ *"^ *h^ people. The adhen^nc^ of 
- Spain to the exclusive use of the lower Missisip* 



1^94 pi, and the impolitic discontents of the western 
1796^ inhabitants, were not the only embarrassments of 
Washington, in negociating with the court of 
Madrid. 

In 1793, four Frenchmen left Philadelphia, em- 
powered by Mr. Genet, the Minister of the 
French Republic, to prepare an expedition in 
Kentucky against New-Orleaiis. Spain, then at 
war with France, was at peace with the United 
States. Washington was officially bound to in- 
terpose his authority to prevent the raising of an 
armed force from among his'* fellow-citizens to 
commit bestilities on a peaceable neighbouring 
power. Orders were accordingly given to the 
civil authority in Kentucky, to use all legal tneans 
to prevent this expedition; but the execution ol^ 
these orders was so languid, that it became ne- 
cessary to call in the aid of the regular army.* 
Gen. Wayne was ordered to establish a military 
post at Fort Massac on the Ohio, for the purpose 
of forcibly stopping any body of armed men, who, 
in opposition to remonstrances, should persist in 
going down that river. 

Many bf the high-spirited Kentuckians were so 
exasperatied against the Spaniards, as ta be very 
willing to second the views of the French Minis- 
• ter, and under his auspices to attack New-Orleans. 
The navigation of the Missisippiwas so necessa- 
ry for conveying to proper markets the surplus-^ 
age of their luxuriant soil, that to gain this privi- 
lege, others were willing to receive it from the 
hands of the Spaniards at the price of renouncing 
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« 

all political connexion with the United States. Chap. 

While these opposite modes of seeking a remedy ^ L- 

for the same evil were pursuing by persons of ^794^ 
different temperaments, a remonstrance from the i^9& 
inhabitants of Kentucky was presented to Wash- 
ington atid Congress. This demanded the use of 
the M issisippi as a natural right, and at the same 
time charged the government with being under 
the influence of a local policy, which had prevent- 
ed all serious efforts for the acquisition of a right 
which was essential to the prosperity of the west-- 
ern people. It spoke the language of an injured 
people, irritated by the mal-administrafcion of their 
public servants; and hinted the probability of a 
dismemberment of the union, if their natural 
rights wer6 not vindicated by government. To 
appease these discontents; to restrain the French 
from making war oh the Spaniards iwith a force 
raised and embodied in the United States; and at 
the same time, by fair negociation, to obtain the 
free use of the Missisippi from the court of Ma- 
drid, was the task assigned to Washington. Diffi- 
cult and delicate as it was, the whole was accom^ 
plished. Anterior to the receipt of the Kentucky 
remonstrance, the President, well knowing the 
discontents of the interior people, and that the 
publication of them would obstruct his views, had 
directed the Secretary of Stat^ to give assurances 
to the Governor of Kentucky, that every exertion 
was making to obtain for the western people the 
free navigation they S9 much desired. The strong 
arm of government was successfully exerted to 
frustrate the expedition projected by the French 
Minister against. New-Orleans; and, while these 

7 
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xn^* matters were pending. Major Thomas Pinckncy 
. was appointed Envoy Extraordinary to the court 

1794 of Madrid; and in the year 1795, he concluded a 
1796. treaty with his Catholic Majesty, in which the 
claims of the United States on the subject of 
boundary, and the navigation of the Missisippi, 
were fully conceded. By these events, the dis- 
contents of the western people were, done away. 
Tranquillity was restored between the Atlantic 
and western states ; and all points in controversy 
between the United States and Spain were satis- 
factorily adjusted. The most important of these, 
the free navigation of the Missisippi, l>ad been the 
subject of discussion in the hands of ditferent ne- 
gociators, for lalmost the whole of the immedir 
ately preceding fifteen years. 

Great were the difficulties Washington had to 
encounter in amicably settling all matters with 
Spain; but much greater stood in the way of a 
peaceable adjustment of various grounds of con- 
troversy between the United States and Great- 
Britain. 

Each of these two nations charged the other 
with a breach of the treaty of peace, in 1783, and 
each supported the charge against the other, with 
more solid arguments than either alleged in their 
own defence. 

The peace terminatisd the calamities of the war, 
but was far from terminating the resentments 
which were excited by it. Many in the United 
States believed that Great-Britain was their natu- 
ral enemy, and that her views of subjecting the 
United States to her empire, were only for the 
present suspended. Soon after the peace, Mr. 
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John Adams had been deputed by the old Con- ^S^^* 
gress to negociate a treaty between the United ' 

States and Great-Britain; but the latter declined ^"^^^ 
to meet this advance of the former. While he ir9e. 
urged on the court of Great-Britain, the necessity 
they were under by the late treaty to evacuate 
their posts on the south side of the lakes of Cana- 
da, they retorted that some of the states had, in 
violation of the same treaty, passed laws interpos- 
ing legal impediments to the recovery of debts 
due to British subjects. 

Washington's love of justice was not weakened 
by partiality to his country. In a letter to a 
member of Congress, he observed — " It was im- 
politic and unfortunate, if not unjust, in those 
states to pass laws, which, by fair construction, 
might be considered as infractions of the treaty of 
peace. It is good policy at all times, to place 
one's adversary in the wrong. Had we observed 
good faith, and the western posts had been with- 
held from us by Great-Britain, w-e might have ap- 
pealed to God and man for justice." 

** What a misfortune is it,'* said he, in another 
letter, ** that the British should have so well 
grounded a pretext for their palpable infractions ; 
and what a disgraceful part, out of the choice of * 
difficulties before us, are we to act!" 

In the first years of Washington's presidency, 
he took informal measures to sound the British 
cabinet, and to ascertain its views respecting the 
United States. To Mr. Gouverneur Morris, who 
had been carried by private business to Europe, 
this negociation was intrusted. He conducted it 
with ability^ but found no disposition in the court 
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^xu^' of Great-Britain to accede to the wishes of the 

United States. In about two years more, when 

1794 the stability and energy of the government as ad- 
1724 ministered by Washington became a matter of 
public notoriety, the British, of their own motion, 
sent Mr. Hammond their first minister to the 
United States. This advance induced the Presi- 
dent to nominate Mr. Thomas Pinckney as Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary to the court of Great- Bri- 
tain. 

About this time war commenced between 
France and /Great- Britain. The correct, isound 
judgment of Washington instantly decided that a 
perfect neutrality was the right, the duty, and the 
interest of the United States, and of this he gave 
public notice by a proclamation, in April, 1793. 
Subsequent events have proved the wisdom of this 
measure, though it was then reprobated by many. 
The war between the late enemies and friends of 
the United States, revived revolutionary feelings 
in the breasts of the citizens, and enlisted the 
strongest passions of human nature against the 
one, and in favour of the other. A wish for the, 
success of France was almost universal; and many 
' were willing to hazard the peace of their country, 
by taking an active part in the war in her favour. 
The proclamation was at variance with the feel- 
ings and the passions of a large portion of the ci- 
tizens. To compel the observance of neutrality 
under these circumstances, was no easy matter. 
Hitherto Washington had the people with biip; 
but in this case a large proportion was on the 
other side. His resolution was nevertheless un- 
shaken; and at the risk of popularity he persisted 
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in promoting the real good of his fellow-citizens, ^^^' 
in opposition to their own mistaken wishes and 



views. it94t 

The tide of popular opinion ran a^ strongly ij^ae. 
asainst Britain as in favour of France. The for- 
merwas accused of instigating the Indians to acts 
of hostility against the United States 3 of impressing 
their sailors; of illegally capturing their ships ; and 
of stirring up the Alger ines against them. The 
whole of this hostility was referred to a jealoiisy 
of the growing importance of the United States. 
Motions were made in Congress for sequestering 
debts due to British subjects; for entering into 
commercial hostility with Great-Britain, and even 
for interdicting all intercourse with her, till she 
pursued other measures with respect to the Uni- 
ted States. Every appearance portended imme- 
diate war between the two countries. The pas- 
sionate admirers of France wished for it ; while 
others, more attached to British systems, dreaded 
a war with Great-Britain, as being likely to throw 
the United States into the arms of France. In- 
this state of things, when war seemed inevitable, 
the President composed the troubled scene by no- 
minating John Jay, in April, 1794, Envoy Extra- 
'Ordinary to the court of London. By this mea- 
sure a truce was obtained, and that finally ended 
in an adjustment of the points in controversy be- 
tween the two countries. The exercise of the 
constitutional right of the President to negociate, 
virtually suspended all hostile legislative mea- 
sures ; for these could not with delicacy or propri- 
ety be urged, while the executive was in the act 
of treating for an amicable adjustment of differ- 
ences. 
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CHAP. A treaty between the United States and Great* 
' Britain was the result of this mission. This was 



1794 pronounced by Mr. Jay, ** to be the best that was 
i796w attainable, and which he believed it for the inte- 
rest of the United States to accept.*' While the 
treaty was before the Senate for consideration, 
a member, contrary to the rules of that body, 
furnished an editor of a newspaper with a copy 
of it. This being published, operated like a 
spark of fire applied to combustible materials. 
The angry passions which for some short time 
had been smothered, broke out afresh. Some 
went so far as to pronounce the treaty a surren- 
der of their power to their late enemy, Great- 
Britain, and a dereliction of their tried friend and 
ally, France. The more moderate said, that too 
much was given, and too little received. Meet- 
ings of the people were held at Boston, New- 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, and 
several other places, in which the treaty was pro- 
nounced to be unworthy of acceptance, and peti- 
tions were agreed upon and forwarded tb the 
President, urging him to refuse his signature to 
the obnoxious instrument. 

Thes^ agitations furnished matter for serious 
reflection to the President, but they did not affect 
his conduct, though they induced a reiterated 
examination of the subject. In a private letter to 
a friend, after reciting the importance of the crisis, 
he added — " There is but one straight course, 
and that is to seek truth and to pursue it steadi- 
ly." It is probable that he had early made up 
his mind to ratify the treaty as better than none, 
and infinitely better than war ; but regretted that 



I 
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it was so generally disliked, and considered by chap. 



XII. 



many as made with a desrgn to oppress the 
French Republic. Under the weight of his high 1794 
responsibility, he consoled himself, " that in time 1796. 
when passion shall have yielded to reason, the 
current may possibly turn." Peace with all the 
world was his policy, where it could be preserved 
with honour. War he considered as an evil of 
such magnitude, as never to be entered upon 
without the most imperious necessity. The mis- 
sion of Mr. Jay was his last effort for the preserv- ^ 
ation of peace with Great-Britain. The rejection 
of the treaty which resulted from this mission, he 
considered as the harbinger of war ^ for negocia- 
tion having failed to redress grievances, no alter- 
native but war was left. By this prudent conduct, 
the rising states were preserved in peace, but the 
bickerings of the citizens among themselves, and 
their animosities against Great-Britain, still conti- 
nued. The popularity of the President for the 
present was diminished ; but on this he had count- 
ed. In a letter to Gen. Knox, he observes — 
^* Next to a conscientious discharge of my public 
duties, to carry along with me the approbation of 
my constituents, would be the highest gratifica- 
tion of which my mind is susceptible. But the 
latter being secondary, I cannot make the former 
yield to it, unless some criterion more infallible 
than partial, (if they are not party,) meetings, can 
be discovered as the touchstone of public senti- 
ment. If any person on earth could, or the Great 
Power above would erect the standard of infallibi- 
lity in political opinions, no being that inhabits 
this terrestrial globe, would resort to it with more 
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^XH^' ^^S^'^^^^ss than myself, «o long as I remain a ser- 
^ L_ vant of the public. But as I have hitherto found 



1^4, no better guide than upright intentions, and close 
1796. investigation, I shall adhere to them while I keep 
the watch." 

After the treaty was duly ratified, an attempt 
was made to render it a dead letter, by refusing 
the appropriations of money necessary to carry it 
into effect. Preparatory to this, a motion was. 
' made for the adoption of a resolution to request 
the President to lay before the House of Repre- 
sentatives a copy of his instructions to Mr. Jay^ 
together with the correspondence and other do^ 
cuments relative to the treaty with Great- Br itain^ 
This involved a new question, where the treaty 
making power was constitutionally lodged.? The 
debate was animated and vehement. Appeals 
were made both to reason and passion. Afteir a 
discussion of more than twenty days, the motaon 
was carried in the affirmative by a majority of 
25 votes. When the resolution was presented to 
the President, he replied — '* That he would take 
time to consider it." His situation was peculiar- 
ly delicate; the passions of the people were 
strongly excited against the treaty ; the popularity 
of the demand being solely for information ; the 
large majority by which the vote was carried ; the 
suspicions that would probably attach in case of 
refusal, that circumstances had occurred in the 
course of the negociation which the President was 
afraid to publish, added to other weighty consi- 
derations, would have induced minds of an or- 
dinary texture, to yield to the request. With 
Washington, popularity was only a secondary ab* 
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ject. To follow the path of duty and the public chap. 
good was a primary one. He had sworn to " pre- , 

s6rve, protect, and defend the constitution." In 1794 
his opinion the treaty-making power was exclu- 1796. 
sively given by the people in convention to the 
executive, and that the public good required that 
it should be so exercised. Under the influence 
of these solemn obligations, he returned the fol- 
lowing answer to the resolution which had been 
presented to him. 

^ Gentlemen t^thc House 0/ Reftresentairvegj 

** With the utmost attention I have considered 
your resolution of the 24th inst. requesting me to 
lay before your house a copy of the instructions 
to the minister of the United States, who negoci- 
ated the treaty with the king of Great-Britain, to- 
gether with the correspondence and other docu- 
ments relative to that treaty, excepting such of 
the said papers as any existing negociation may 
render improper to be disclosed. 

" In deliberating upon this subject, it was im- 
possible for me to lose sight of the principle wiiich 
some have avowed in its discussion, or to avoid 
extending my views to the consequences which 
must flow from the admission of that principle. » 

" I trust that no part of my conduct has ever 
indicated a disposition to withhold any informa- 
tion which the constitution has enjoined it upon 
the President as a duty tc give, or which could 
be required of him by either house of Congress 
as a right ; and with truth I affirm, that it has 
been, as it will continue to be, while I have the 
honour to preside in the government, my con^ 

2m 
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CHAP, stant endeavour ta harmonise with the athel* bran- 
, ches thereof, so far as the trust delegated to me 



1794 by the people of the United States, and my sense 
ir96. of the obligation it imposes, *' to preserve, protect,^ 
and defend the constitution," will permit. 

" The nature of foreignr negociations requires^ 
caution, and their success must often depend on 
secrecy ; and even when brought to a conclusion, 
a full disclosure of all the measures, demands, or 
eventual concessions, which may have been pro- 
posed or contemplated, would be extremely im- 
politic ; for this might have a pernicious influence 
on future negociations, or prcwluce immediate in- 
conveniences,, perhaps, danger and mischief, to* 
other persons. The necessity of such caution and 
secrecy was one cogent reason for vesting the 
power of making treaties in the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, the princi* 
pie on which that body was formed confining it tO' 
a small number of members^ 

** To admit then a right in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to demand, and to have as a matter of 
course, all the papers respecting a negociatioa 
with a foreign povver, woutld be to establish a 
dangerous precedent. 

^ ^' It does not occur that the inspection of the 
papers asked ioivcan be relative to any purpose 
under the cognizance of the House of Represen- 
tatives, except that of an impeachment, which the 
resolution has not expressed. I repeat that I have 
no disposition to withhold any information which 
the duty of my station will permit, or the public 
good shall require, to be disclosed ; and in fact 
all the papers affecting the negociation with Great- 
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Britain were laid before the Senate when the ^^t^^- 

treaty itself was communicated for their consider- . 

ation and advice. ^^'9* 

" The course which the debate has taken on ir9<u 
the resolution of the house, leads to some obser- 
vations^ on the mode of making treaties under the 
constitution of the United States. 

" Having been a member of the general con- 
vention, and knowing the principles on which the 
t^onstitution was formed^ I have ever entertained 
but one opinion upon this subject; and from the 
first establishment of the government to this mo- 
ment, my conduct has exemplified that opinion — 
That the power of making treaties is exclusively 
vested in the President, by and with the advice 
^nd consent of the Senate, provided two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur ; and that every trea- 
ty so made and promulgated, thenceforward be- 
comes the law of the land. It is thus that the 
^treaty-making power has been understood by fo- 
reign nations; and in all the treaties made with 
them we have declared, and they have believed, 
that when ratified by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of t^ae Senate, they become obli- 
gatory. In this construction of the constitution, 
every House of Representatives has heretofore ac- 
quiesced, and, until the present time, not a doubt 
or suspicion has appeared «to my knowledge that 
this construction was npt the true one. Nay, they 
have more than acquiesced ; for until now, with- 
out controverting the obligation ,of such treaties, 
they have made all the requii^ite provisions for 
carrying them into effect. 

'* There is also reason to believe that this con- 
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^xif' *^^"^^^^o agrees with the opinions entertained by 

« the state conventions, when they were deliberat«- 

1794 ing on the constitution, especially by those who 
t796. objected to it ; because there was not required in 
commercial treaties the consent of two-thirds of 
the whole number of the members of the Senate, 
instead of two-thirds of the Senators present ; and 
because in treaties respecting territorial and cer- 
tain other rights and claims, the concarxence of 
three-fourths of the whole number of the members 
of both houses respectively wa« not made necessary. 
^^ It is a fact declared by the general convention, 
and universally understood, that the constitution 
of the United States was the result of a spirit of 
amity and mutual concession ; and it is well 
known that under this influence, the smaller states 
were admitted to an equal representation in the 
Senate with the larger states, andi;hat this branch 
of the government was invested with great pow- 
ers ; for on the equal participation of those pow- 
ers, the sovereignty and political safety of the 
smaller states were deemed essentially to de- 
pend. 

*^ If other proofs than these, and the plain letter 
of the constitution itself, be necessary to ascertain 
the point under consideration, they may be found 
in the journals of the general convention, which I 
have deposited in th« office of the department of 
state. In these journals it will appear that a pro- 
position was made ^ that no treaty should be bind- 
ing on the United States which was not ratified 
by a law •,' and that the proposition was explicit- 
ly rejected. 

*' As therefore it is perfectly clear to my under- 
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standing, that the assent of the House of Repre- ^5^^' 
sentatives is not necessary to the validity of a 



treaty ; as the treaty with Great-Britain eivhibits 1^94 



to 



in itself all the objects requiring legislative provi- 1796. 
sion, and on these the papers called for can throw 
no light ; and as it is essential to the due admini- 
stration of the government, that the boundaries 
fixed by the constitution between the different 
departments should be preserved — a just regard 
to the constitution and to the duty of ray office, 
under all the circumstances of this case, forbid a 
compliance with your request." 

Though the call for papers was unsuccessful, 
the favourers of the resolution for that purpose 
opposed the appropriations necessary to carry 
the treaty into effect ; but, from the firmness of the 
President, the ground was altered. The treaty was 
ratified, and proclaimed to the public as constitu- 
tionally obligatory on the citizens. To refuse 
appropriations for carrying it into effect, would 
not only incur the high responsibility of breaking 
the public faith, but make a schism in the govern- 
ment between the exeputive and legislative de- 
partments. After long and vehement debates, in 
which argument and passion were bath resorted 
to, with the view of exposing the merits and der 
merits of the treaty, the resolution for Bringing in 
the laws necessary to carry it into effect, was car- 
ried by a majority of three. Though in this dis- 
cussion Washington had no direct agency, yet 
the final result in favour of the treaty was the 
consequence of the measures he had previously . 
adopted. For having ratified the treaty and pub- 
lished it to the world as the law of the land, and 
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CHAP, having in his answer to the request of the House 

^ . of Representatives, proved that he had a constitu- 

^794 tional right so to do, the laws necessary for giving 
1796. effect to the treaty, could not be withheld with- 
out hazarding the most serious consequences. 

The treaty which was thus carried into opera- 
tion, produced more good and less evil than was 
apprehended. It compromised ancient differen- 
ces, produced amicable dispositions, and a friend- 
ly intercourse. It brought round a peaceable 
surrender of the Britisli posts, and compensation 
for American vessels illegally captured. Though 
it gave up some favourite principles, and some of 
its articles relative to commerce were deemed un- 
equal, yet from Britain, as a great naval power 
holding valirable colonies and foreign possessions, 
nothing better, either with or without the treaty, 
could have been obtained. 

After the lapse of ten years has cooled the 
minds both of the friends and enemies of the 
treaty, most men will acknowledge that the mea- 
sures adopted by Washington with respect to it 
were founded in wisdom; proceeded from the 
purest patriotism; were carried through with un- 
common firmness ; and finally eventuated in ad- 
vancing the interests of his country. 

Thorny "and difficult as was the line of policy 
proper to be pursued by Washington with respect 
to Britain, it was much more so in regard to 
France. The revolution in France, and the es* 
tabiishment of the constitution of the United States, 
were nearly cotemporary ei^ents. Till about the 
year 1793, perfect harmony subsisted between the 
two countries; but from the commencement of the 
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war between France and England, the greatest ^^^^' 

address was requisite to prevent the United States -^ 

from beinff involved in war with one or the other, ^''94 

to 

and sometimes v(^ith both. Good will to France, ir96. 
and hatred to Britain, which had prevailed more or 
less from the peace of 1783, revived with a great 
increase of force on the breaking oot of war be- 
tween the two countries. These dispositions werer 
greatly increased by the arrival of Mr. Genet, the 
first Minister Plenipotentiary from the republic 
of France to the United States. He landed April 
8th, 1793, at Charleston, S. C. the contiguity of 
which to the West-Indies, fitted it to be a conve- 
nient resort'for privateers. By the Governor of 
the state, Wm. Moultrie, and the citizens, he 
was received with ardour approaching to enthusi- 
asm. During h|S' stay, which was for several 
days, he received unequivocal proofs of the warm- 
est attachment to bis person, his country, and i\S 
cause. Encouraged by these evidences of the 
good wishes of the people for the success of the 
French revolution, he undertook to authorize the 
fitting and arming of vessels in that port, enlist- 
ing men, and giving commissions to vessels to 
cruise and commit hostilities on nations with 
whom the United States were at peace. The 
captures made by these cruisers were to be tried,, 
condemned, and sold, under the authority of Ge- 
net, who had not yet been recognized as a public 
Minister by the government. 

Similar marks af enthusiastic attachment were 
lavished on Genet as he passed through the coun- 
try between Charleston and Philadelphia. At 
Gray's ferry, over the Schuylkill, he was met by 
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^xn^' crowds who flocked to do honour to the first am- 

bassador of a republican allied nation. On the 

^"^^ day after his arrival in Philadelphia, he received 
1796. addresses from societies and the inhabitants, who 
expressed their gratitude for the aids furnished 
bv the French nation to the United States in 
their late struggle for liberty and independence, 
and unbounded exultation at the success of the 
French arms. Genet's answers to these addresses 
were well calculated to preserve the idea of a 
complete fraternity between the two nations, and 
that their interests were the same. 

After Genet hatd been thus accredited by the 
citizens of Philadelphia, he was presented to the 
President, and received with expressions of a sin- 
cere and cordial regard for his nation. In the 
conversations which took place on the occasion, 
Mr. Genet gave the most explicit assurances that 
France did not wish to engage the United States 
in the war between his country and Great-Bri- 
tain. 

While Mr. Genet was receiving these flattering 
marks of attention from the people, the British 
minister preferred a long catalogue of complaints 
against his proceedings at Charleston. This was 
founded on the acts already mentioned, which 
were calculated to make the United States instru- 
ments of hostility in the hands of France, against 
those with whom she was at war. These were 
farther aggravated by actual hostilities in the 
territories of the United States. The ship Grange, 
a British vessel, was captured by the French fri- 
gate TAmbuscade, within the Capes of the Dela- 
ware, while on her way from Philadelphia to the 
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ocean. Of this ship, and of other illegal prices chap. 

which were in the power of the American govern- 1^ 

ment, the British minister demanded restitution. 1794 

The cabinet council of Washington was una- 1796. 
nimous that every independent nation was exclu- 
sively sovereign in its own territories, and that 
the proceedings complained of were unwarranted 
usurpations of sovereignty, and violations of neu- 
trality ^ and therefore must in future be prevented. 
It was also agreed that . the efficacy of the laws 
fihould be tried against those citizens of the Uni- 
ted States who had joined in the offences com- 
plained of. The restitution of the Grange was 
also agreed to; but on the propriety of enforcing 
the restitution of prizes made on the high seas, 
there was a diversity of sentiment, the Secretaries 
of the Treasury and of War being for it, and the 
Secretary of State and the Attorney General 
against it. The principles on which a concur- 
rence of sentiment had taken place being consi- 
dered as settled, the Secretary of State was desired 
to communicate them to the Ministers of France 
and of Britain ; and circular letters were written , 
to the Governors of the several states, requiring 
them to co-operate with force, if necessary, to ex- 
ecute the rules which had been agreed upon. 

Mr. Genet was highly dissatisfied with these 
determinations, and considered them as subver- 
sive of the treaty between the United States and 
France. His representations induced a re-consi- 
deration of the subject ; but on the most dispas- 
sionate review of it, no reason appeared for an al- 
teration of any part of the system; The minister 
of France was further informed, that in the opi- 

■ 9 N ■ 
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c^AP. nion of the President, the vessels which had beeij 

^_ illegally equipped, should depart from the port's of 

1T94 the United States. 

1796. Mr. Genet, adhering to his own construction 
of the treaty between France and the Uhited 
States, would not acquiesce iti those decisions of 
the government. Intoxicated With the flatttlrihg 
attentions he had received, and ignorant of the 
firmness of the executive, he seems to have ex- 
pected that the popularity of his nation and its 
cause, would enable him to undermine the execu- 
tive, or render it subservient to his views. 

About this time, two citizens of the United 
States who had been engaged in Charleston by 
Mr. Genet, to cruise in the service of France> 
were arrested by the civil authority, in pursiianc^ 
bf the determination formed by government to 
prosecute persons who had ofFetided against the 
laws. Mr. Genet demanded their release as 
French citizens, in the most extraordinary terms. 
This was refused ; but on trial they were acquitted 
by the verdict of a jury. ' 

• The Minister of the French republic was en- 
couraged to this line of opposition, by a belief 
that the sentiments of the people Were in his fa* 
, vour. So exlravag^ant was their enthusiastic de* 
votedness to France ; so acrimonious Were their 
expressions against all the powers at war With 
the new republic, that a person less sanguine than 
Mr. Genet might have chetished the hope of be- 
ing able to succeed so far with the people, as, with 
their support, ultimately to triumph over the op- 
position he experienced. At civic festivals,^ the 
ensigns of France were displayed in union with 
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thpse of America; at these the cap of liberty ^5^^- 

parsed from head to bead, and toasts were given _. 

expressive of tlie fraternity of the two nations. 1^94 
The pFQclamation of neutrality was treated as a 1796. 
royal edict, which demonstrated the disposition of 
the -government to break its connexions with 
Frajace, and dissolve the friendship which united 
the people of the two republics. The scenes of 
the revolutionary war were bro^ght into view; 
the effects of British hostility against the United 
Statei^, and of French aids both in men and mo- 
ney in their favour, were painted in glowing 
coWr^. The enmity of Britain to the United 
States was represented as continuing undiminish- 
ed; and in proof of it their detention of the west- 
ern posts^ and their exciting from these stations 
the neighbouring Indians to make war on the 
frontier settlers, were urged with great vehemence, 
and contrasted with the amicable dispositions pro- 
fessed by the French republic. It was indignant- 
ly asked, should a friend and an enemy be treated 
with equal favour P By declamations of this kind 
daily issuing from the press^ the public niind was 
so inflamed against the executive, that Genets 
calculating on the partialities of the people, open- 
ly insulted the government ; and, adhering to his 
own construction of tlie trfeaty, that he had a right 
to do as he had done, threatened to appeal to the 
sovereign people against their President. 

To preserve neutrality in such a crisis, was no 
easy matter. Washington, adhering to the prin- 
ciples avowed in his late proclamation, and em- 
bodied in the declaration of independence, " that 
thefUnited States would hold all mankind enemies 
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CHAP, in y^^f^ and friends in peace," exerted all his an- 
' thority and influence to keep the balance evea 



1794 between the belligerents*. 

1796, It was at length resolved by Washington to 
ini^truct Mr. Morris, the Minister of the United 
States at Paris, to request the recall of Mr. Genet ; 
and that Mr. Morris should be furnished with all 
the necessary documents to evin(fe the propriety of 
the request. What was asked was granted ; and 
Mr. Genet*s conduct was disapproved by his go- 
vernment. Mr. Fauchet was appointed bis suc- 
cessor, Who was succeeded by Mr. Adet. The 
latter brought with him the colours of France, 
which he was directed to present to the United 
States. To answer the animated speech of Mr. 
Adet on his presenting* the colours, required ad- 
dress — ^The occasion required something affection^ 
ate and complimentary to the French nation ; and 
yet the guarded policy of Washington forbade the 
utterance of any sentiments which might be im- 
proper in the chief magistrate of a neutral coun- 
try, when addressing the representative of one of 
the belligerent powers. Impressed with this dou- 
ble view, the President made the following reply: 
" Born, sir, in a land of liberty ; having early 
learned its value; having engaged in a perilous 
conflict to defend it ; having, in a word, devoted 

* If WasHington and Horace had been cotemporaries, die 
world would have supposed that the latter had the former in hi^ 
eye, when he penned his famous ode— 

" Justum & tenacem propositi virum , 

•' Non civium ardor prava jubentiam, 
^ Non vultus instant] s tyranni 
. ^'Mentequatitsolida— ." 
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Che best years of my life to secure its permanent ^5^^- 

establishment in my own country ; my anxious L^ 

recollections ; my sympathetic feelings ; and my 1794 
best wishes, are irresistibly attracted, whensoever, 1796. 
in any country, I see an oppressed* nation unfurl 
the banners of freedom. But above all, the events 
of the French revolution have produced thie deepest 
solicitude, as well as the highest admiration. To 
call your nation brave, were to pronounce but 
common praise. Wonderful people! ages to 
come will read with astonishment the history of 
your brilliant exploits. I rejoice that the period 
of your toils and of your immense sacrifices is ap- 
proaching. I rejoice that the interesting revolu- 
tionary movements of so many years have issued 
in the formation of a constitution designed to 
give permanency to tlie great object for which 
you have contended. I rejoice that liberty, 
which you have so long embraced with enthusi- 
asm ; liberty, of which you have been the invinci- . 
Iiie defenders, now finds an asylum in the bosom 



of a regularly organized government ; a govern- 
ment, which, being formed to secure the happi- . 
ness of the French people, corresponds with the * 
ardent wishes of my heart, while it gratifies the 
pride of every citizen of the United States by its 
resemblance to their own. On these glorious 
events, accept, sir, my sincere congratulations. 

" In delivering to you these sentiments, I ex- 
press not my own feelings only, but those of my 
fellow-citizens, in relation to the commencement, 
the progress, and the issue, of the French revolu- 
tion; and they will certainly join with me in 
purest wishes to the Supreme Being, that the ci- 
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^5m^' tizeqs of our »ister Republic^ our magn^iqnoa^ 
,., allies, may soon enjoy in peace that liberty which 



i^^ they have purchased at so great a price, aqd all 
179^ the happiness that liberty can bestow. 

" I receive, sir, with lively sensibility, the sym- 
bol of the triumphs and of the infranchisementsof 
your nation, the Colours of France, which you 
have now presented to the United States. The 
transaction will be 'announced to Congress, and 
the colours will be deposited with the archives of 
the United States, which are at once the evidence 
and the memorials of their freedom and indepen- 
dence. May these be perpetual ! and may the 
friendship of the two republics be commensurate 
with their existence ! " 

The successors of Genet continued to tread in 
his steps, but with less violence. They made fre- 
■ quent complaints of particular cases oi hardship 
which grew out of the war, and out of the rules 
which had been established by the executive with 
regard to ships of war, cruisers, and their prize$. 
They complained particularly that in the treaty 
with Great-Britain, the principle of " free ship/s 
making free goods," was given up ; and urged the 
injustice, while French. cruisers were restrained 
by treaty from taking English goods out of Ame- 
rican bottoms, that English cruisers should be li- 
berated from the same restraint. In vain did the 
executive show a willingness to release France 
from the pressure of a situation in which she had 
voluntarily placed herself. Private explanations 
were made, that neither the late treaty made with 
Britain, nor the arrangements growing out of it, 
furnished any real cause of complaint to France. 
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With the same conpiliatory vie^V*^ Washington ap- ^^i^^' 

pointed Gen. Pinckney Minister Plenipotentiary L« 

to the Fretieh republic, ** to maintain that good ^f^^ 
understanding, which, from the commencement lr9S. 
of the alliance, had subsisted betweeii the two na- 
tions, iand to efface unfavourable impressions, ba- 
nish suspicion, and restore that cordiality Which 
was at 6nce the evidence and pledge of a friendly 
uniort/' The Directory having inspected his let- 
ter of credence, announced their haughty deter- 
mination, " not to receive another Minister from 
the United States, until after a redress of grievan- 
ces demanded of the American government, which 
the French republic had a right to expect from 
it.- ' This was followed by a written mandate to 
Gen. Pinckney, to quit the territories of the re- 
public. To complete the system of hostility,/ 
American vessels, wherever found, were captured 
by French cruisers. 

From this mission Washington expected an ad- 
justment of all points in dispute between France 
and the United States. In his opinion, the failure 
of it was owing to a belief that the American 
people were in unison with France, and in oppo- 
sition to their own government ; and that hi^h- 
toned bieasures on the part of France, would in- 
duce a change of rulers in the United States. Be- 
fore the result of the mission was known, Wash-i 
ington had at his own request ceased to be Presi^ 
dent. Having made peace with the Indians^ and 
adjusted all matters in dispute with both Spain 
and Britain^ and hoping that an accommodation 
would soon take place with France, after eight 
years service in the high office of President, at the 
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^xn^' commencement of which period he found tlie 
' United States in a miserable state of depression, 
1794 and at its conclusion, left them advancing with 
ir9& gigantic steps in agriculture, commerce, wealth, 
credit, and reputation, and being in the sixty-^ 
sixth year of his age s he announced his inten- 
tion of declining a re-election, in full time for the 
people to make up their mind in the choice of his 
successor. This was done in an address to the 
people of the United States in the following 
words : 

" Friends and FelhiV'CitizenSj 

m 

" The period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government of the Uni- 
ted States being not far distant, and the tim^ ac- 
tually arrived when your though4:s must be em- 
ployed in designating the person who is to be 
clothed with that important trust, it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may conduce to a 
more distinct expression of the public voice,^that 
I should now apprize you of the resolution I 
have formed, to decline being considered among 
the number of those out of whom the choice is to 
be made. '' 

" I beg you at the same time to do me the jus- 
tice to be assured, that this resolution has not 
been taken, without a strict regard to all the con- 
siderations appertaining to the relation which 
binds a dutiful citizen to his country; and that 
in withdrawing the tender of service, which si- 
lence in my situation might imply, I am influenced 
by no diminution of zeal for your future interest; 
no deficiency of grateful respect for your past 
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kindness ; but am supported by a full conviction, ^xn^" 
that the step is compatible with both. 1^ 

" The acceptance ot and continuance hitherto ^'^^^ 
in, the office to which your suffrages have twice 1796. 
called me, have been an uniform sacrifice of incli*/ 
nation to the opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. I constantly 
hoped that it would hav^ been much earlier in my 
power, consistently with motives which I was 
not at liberty to disregard, to return to that re- 
tirement from which I had been reluctantly drawn. 
The strength of my inclination to do this, pre- 
vious to the last election, had even led to the pre- 
paration of an address to declare it to you ; but 
mature reflection on the then perplexed and criti- 
cal posture of our affairs with foreign nations, 
and the unanimous advice of persons entitled to 
my confidence, impelled me to abandon the idea. 

" I rejoice that the state of your concerns, ex^ 
ternal as well as internal, no longer renders the 
pursuit of inclination incompatible with the senti- 
ment of duty or propriety 3 and am persuaded 
whatever partiality may be retained for my servi- 
ces^ that in the present circumstances of our coun- 
try, you will not disapprove of my determination 
to retire. 

" The impressions with which I first under- 
took the arduous trust, were explained on the 
proper occasion. In the discharge of this trust 
I will only say, that I have, with good ' inten- 
tions, contributed towards the organization and 
administration of the government, the best exer- 
tions of which a very K^ible judgment was capa- 
ble; Not unconscious, in the out-set, of the in-- 

? O 
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^xnf' f^^^ority of my qualifications, experience in my 

— — own eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes ofoth^rSy 

^[^ has sirengthened the motives to diffidence of my- 

1796. self; and every d^y the increasing weight of 

years admonishes me more and mor^f that the 

shade of retirement is as necessary to me as it will 

be welcome. Satisfied that if any circumstances 

have given peculiar value to my services, they 

were temporary, I have the consolation to believe^ 

that while choice and prudence invite me to quit 

the political scene, patriotism does not forbid it. 

*' In looking forward to the moment which is 
to terminate^ the career of my political life, my 
feelings do not permit me to suspend the deep 
acknowledgment of that debt of gratitude which I 
owe to my beloved country, for the many honours 
it has conferred upon me ; still more for the steads 
fast confidence with which it has supported me ; 
and for the opportunities I have thence enjoyed 
of manifesting my inviolable attachment, by ser- 
vices faithful and persevering, though in useful- 
iiess unequal to my zeaK If benefits have result- 
ed to our country from these services^ let it al* 
ways be remembered to your praise, and ajs an in* 
strndive example in our annals, that under cir- 
cumstances in which the passions, agitated in eve^ 
ry direction^ were liable to mislead-^-^midst ap- 
pearances sometimes dubious-^vioissitudes of for- 
tune often discouraging — in situations in which 
not unfrequently want of succ^ess has countenan- 
ced the spirit of criticism — the constancy of your 
support was tlie essential prop of the efforts and 
a guarantee of (he plans 1^ which they were ef- 
iected. Profoundly penetrated W4th this idea^ I 
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shall cari^y it with me tp my grave, as a strong in- ^x^^- 

citement to unceasing wishes, that heaven may 

continue to you the choicest toketis of its benefi- ^'^^ 

•^ . ' to 

cence — that your union and brotherly affection 1796. 
may be perpetual-^that the free constitution, 
which is the work of your handi^, may be sacredly 
maintained — that its administration in every de- 
partment may be stamped with wisdom and virtue 
—that, in fine, the happiness of th^ people of these 
states, under the auspices of liberty, may be made 
complete, by so careful a preservation and so pru- 
dent a use of this blessing, as will acquire to them 
the glory of recommending it to the applause, the 
affection, and the adoption, of every nation which 
is yet a stranger to it. 

" Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a soli- 
citude for your welfare, which cannot end but 
with my life, and the apprehension of danger na- 
tural to that solicitude, urg6 me, on an occasion 
like the present,^ to offer to your solemn contem- 
plation, and to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, some sentiments, which are the result of 
much reflection, of no inconsiderable observa- 
tion, and which appear to me all-important to the 
permanency of your felicity as a people. These 
will be offered to you with the more freedom, as 
you can only see in them the disinterested warn- 
ings of .a parting friend, who can possibly have 
«o personal motive to bias his counsel. Nor can 
I forget, as an encouragement to it, your indul- 
gent reception of my sentiments on a former and 
not dissimilar occasion. 

** Interwoven as is the love of liberty with eve- 
ry ligament of your hearts, no recommendation 
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CHAF. of min^ is necessary to fortify or confirm the at- 
. tachment. . 



1794 « Xhc unity of government, which constitutes 
ir96. j^ou one people, is also now dear to you. It is 
justly so ; for it is a main pillar in the edifice of 
your real independence ; the support of your 
tranquillity at home -, your peace abroad ; of your 
safety, of your prosperity; of that very liberty 
which you so highly prize. But as it is easy to 
foresee, that from different causes and from differ- 
ent quarters, much pains will be taken, many arti- 
fices employed, to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth ; as this is the point in 
your political fortress against which the batteries, 
of internal and external enemies will be most 
constantly and actively, (though often covertly and 
insidiously,) directed, it is of infinite moment, that 
you should properly estimate the immense value 
of your national union, to your collective and in- 
dividual happiness ; that you should cherish a cor- 
dial, habitual, and immoveable attachment to it ; 
accustoming yourselves to think and speak of it 
as of the palladium of your political safety aiid 
prosperity; watching for its preservation with 
jealous anxiety ; discountenancing whatever may 
suggest even a suspicion that it can in any event 
be abandoned; and indignantly frqwning upon 
the first dawning of every attempt to alienate any 
portion of our country from the rest, or to enfee- 
ble the sacred ties which now link together the 
various parts. 

** For this you have every inducement of sym- 

'pathy and interest. Citizens by birth or choice 

of a common country, that cduntry has a right to 
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concentrate your affections. The name of Ame- ^^^^' 
RICAN, which belongs to you in your national ca- 



pacity, must always exalt the just pride of patriot- 1^94 
ism, niore than any appellation derived from local 1796. 
discriminations. With slight shades of difference, 
you have the same religion, manners, habits,<and 
political principles. You have in a common 
cause fought and triumphed together ; the inde- 
pendence and liberty you possess, are the work of 
joint councils, and joint efforts— of common dan- 
gers, sufferings, and successes. 

" But these considerations, however powerfully 
they address themselves to your sensibility, are 
greatly outweighed by those which apply more 
immediately to your interest. Here every por- 
tion of our country finds the most commanding 
motives for carefully guarding and preserving the 
union of the whole. 

** The north, in an unrestrained intercourse with 
the south, protected by the equal laws of a com- 
mon government, fmds in the productions of the 
latter, great additional resources of maritime and 
commercial enterprise, and precious materials of 
manufacturing industry. The south in the same 
intercourse, benefiting by the agency of the 7zor///, 
sees its agriculture grow and its commerce ex- 
pand. Turning partly into its own channels the - 
seamen of the north, it finds its particular naviga- 
tion invigorated — and while it contributes, in dif- 
ferent ways, to nourish and increase the general 
mass of the national navigation, it looks forward 
to the protection of a maritime strength, to which 
itself is unequally adapted. The ea^t, in like in- 
tercourse with the west, already finds, and in the 
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^vM^' progpessive improvement of interior communica- 

tions, by land and water, will more and more find 

1794 a valuable vent for the commodities which it 

to 

1796. brings from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The zvest derives from the east supplies requisite 
to its growth and comfort — and what is perhaps 
of still greater consequence, it must of necessity 
owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to th6 weight, influence, and 
the future maritime strength of the Atlantic side 
of the union, directed by an indissoluble commu- 
nity of interest as one nation. Any other tenure 
by which the west can hold this essential advan- 
tage, whether derived from its own separate 
strength, or from an apostate and unnatural con^ 
nexioD with any foreign power, must be intrinsi- 
cally precarious. 

" While then every part of our country thus feels 
an immediate and particular interest in union, all 
the parts combined cannot fail to find in the 
united mass of means and eiforts, greater strength, 
greater resource, proportionably greater security 
from external danger, a less frequent interruption 
of their peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value, they must derive from union 
an exemption from those broils and wars between 
themselves which so frequently afflict neighbour- 
ing countries, not tied together by the same go- 
vernment ; which their own rivalships alone would 
be sufficient to produce ; but which opposite fo* 
reign alliances, attachments, and intrigues, would 
stimulate and embitter. Hence likewise they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown military 
establishments, which, under any form of gavern- 
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* 

tnent,' are inauspicious to liberty, and which are ^5^^* 
to be regarded as particularly hostile to republi- 



can liberty. Jn this sensa it is, that your union 1^94 



to 



ought to be considered as a main prop of your ir96. 
liberty, and that the lore of the one ought to en- 
dear to you the preservation of the other. 

" These considerations speak a persuasive lan- 
guage to every reflecting and virtuous mind, and 
exhibit the continuance of the union as a primary 
object of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt wheth- 
er a common government can embrace so large a 
sphere? Let experience solve it. To listen to 
mere speculation in such a case were criminal. 
We are authorized to hope that a proper organi-* 
zation of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of 
governments for the respective subdivisions, will 
aiford a happy issue to the experiment. It is well 
worth a fair and full experiment. With such pow- 
erful and obvious motives to union, affecting all 
parts of our country, while experience shall not 
have demonstrated its impracticability, there wiljl 
always be reason to distrust the patriotism of 
those who, in any quarter, may endeavour to 
weaken its bands. 

^^ In contemplating the causes which may dis- 
turb our union, • it occurs as matter pf serious * 
concern, that any ground should have been fur- 
nished for characterising parties by geographical 
discriminationsH-^aiar/Aerit and southern^-— Atlantic 
eiud zvestern : whence designing men may endear, 
vour to excite a belief that there is a real difference 
of local interests and views. One of the expedi^ 
ents of party to acquire influence, within particu- 
lar districts, is tp misrepresent the opinions and 
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CHAP, aims of other districts. You cannot shield your- 
' selves too much against the jealousies and heart- 
1794 burnings which spring from these misrepresenta- 
1796. tions : they tend to render alien to each other, 
those who ought to be bound together by frater- 
nal affection. The inhabitants of our western 
country have lately had a useful lesson on this 
head. They have seen, in the negociation by the 
executive, and in the unanimous ratification by 
the senate, of the treaty with Spain, and in the 
universal satisfaction at that event throughout 
the United States, a decisive proof how unfounded 
were the suspicions propagated among them of a 
policy in the general government, and in the At- 
lantic states, unfriendly to' their interests in re- 
gard to the Missisippi. They have been witnesses 
to the formation of two treaties, that with Great- 
Britain and that with Spain, which secure to thenm 
every thing they could desire, in respect to pur 
foreign relations, towards confirming their pros- 
perity. Will it not be their wisdom to rely for 
the preservation of these advantages on the union 
by which they were procured.^ Will they not 
henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such there 
are, who would sever them flrom their brethren, 
and connect them with aliens } 

" To the efficacy and permanency of your union, 
a government .for the whole is indispensable. No 
alliances, however strict, between the parts can be 
an adequate substitute ; they must inevitably ex- 
perience the infractions and interruptions which 
all alliances in all times have experience^. Sen- 
sible of this momentous truth, you have improv- 
>ed upon your first essay, by the adoption of a 
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constitution of government, better calculated than ^xn^* 
your former, for ao intimate union, and for the ■ — 



efficacious management of your common concerns. ^''94 
This goTernment, the offspring of our own choice, vr9e. 
uninfluenced and unawed; adopted upon full in*^ 
vestigation and mature deliberation; completely 
free in its principles; in the distribution of its pow* 
ers uniting security with energy, and containing 
within itself a provision for its own amendments, 
has a just claim to your confidence and your sup* 
port. Respect for its authority, cortipliance with 
its laws, acquiescence in its measures, are duties 
enjoined ^by the fundamental maxims of true li- 
berty. The basis of our political systems is the 
right of the people to make and to alter their con- 
stitutions of government. — But the constitution 
which at any time exists, until changed by an ex- 
plicit and authentic act of the whole people, is 
sacredly obligatory upon all. The very idea of 
the power ^nd the right of the people to establish 
a government, pre-supposes the duty of every in- 
dividual to obey the established government. 

" All obstructions to the.execution of the laws, 
all combinations and associations, under whatever 
plausible character, with the real design to direct, 
control,, counteract, or awe the regular delibera- 
tions and action of the constituted authorities, are 
destructive of this fundamental principle, and of 
fatal tendency. They serve to organize faction ; 
to give it an artificial and extraordinary force ; to 
put in the place of the delegated will of the na- 
tion, the will of a party, often a small, but^artful 
and enterprising minority of the community ; and 
according to the alternate triumphs of different 

2p 
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211. 



^vn^* parties, to make the public administration the* 

mirror of the ill-concerted aad incongruous pro- 

1794 jec<s of faotion, rather than the organ of consist-^ 

1796, ent and wholesome plans, digested by common 

councils, and modified by mutual interests. 

" However combinations or associations of the 
above description may now and then answer po* 
pular ends, they are likely, in the course of time 
and things, to become potent engines, by which 
cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men, will 
be enabled to subvert the power of the people, 
and IjO usurp for themselves the reins of govern- 
ment ; destroying afterwards the very engines 
which have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

" Towards the preservation of your govern- 
ment, and the permanency of your present happy 
state, it is requisite not only that you steadily dis=- 
countenance irregular oppositions to its acknow- 
ledged authority, but also that you resist with care 
the spirit of innovation upon its principles, how- 
' ever specious the pretexts. One method of as?- 
sault may be to effect in the forms of the consti- 
tution alterations which will impair the energy of 
the system, and thus to undermine what cannot 
be directly overthrown. In all the changes to 
which you may be invited, remember that time 
and habit are at least as necessary to fix the true 
character of governmeifts^ as of other humans in.- 
stiti^hons — ^that experience is the surest standard^ 
by which to test the real tendency of tlie existing 
constitution of a country — ^that facility in changes;; 
upon the* credit of mere hypothesis and opinion,, 
exposes ta perpetual change from the endless va^ 
Biety of hypothesis and opinion ; and remember^. 
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especially, that for the efficient management of ^^n^' 
your common interests, in a country so extensive 



as ours, a government of as much vigour as is con* 1794 
sistent with the perfect security of liberty, is in- 1796. 
dispensable. Liberty itself will find in such a go- 
vernment, with powers properly distributed and 
adjusted, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, little 
else than a name, where the government is too 
feeble to withstand the enterprises of faction, to 
confine each member of the society within the li- 
mits prescribed by the laws, and to maintain all 
in the secure aud tranquil enjoyment of the rights 
of person and property. 

^ I have afready intimated to you the danger 
of parties in the state, with particular references 
to the founding of them on geographical discrimi- 
nations. Let me now take a more comprehen- 
sive view, and warn you in the most solemn man^ 
ner against the baneful effects of the spirit of 
party, generally. 

" This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from 
our nature, having its root in the strongest pas- 
sions pf the human mind. It exists under differ- 
ent shapes in all governments, more or less stifled, 
controlled, or repressed ; but in those of the po- 
pular form, it is seen in its greatest rankness, and 
is truly their worst enemy. 

" The alternate domination of one faction over 
another, sharpened by the spirit of revenge, natu- 
ral to party dissention, which in different ages 
and countries has perpetrated the most horrid 
enormities, is itself a frightful despotism. But 
this leads at length to a more formal and perma- 
nent despotism. The disorders and miseries 
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CHAP, ^hicli result, gradually incline the minds of mea 
.«.__^ to seek security and repose in the absolute power 
1794 of an individual ; and sooner or later the chief of 
1796, some prevailing faction, more able or more fortu- 
nate than his competitors, turns this disposition 
to the purposes of his own elevation, on the ruins 
of public liberty. 

" Without looking forward to an extremity of 
this kind, (which nevertheless ought not to be en- 
tirely out of sight,) the common and continual 
mischiefs of the spirit of party, are sufficient to 
make it the interest and duty of a wise people 
to discourage and restrain it. 

" It serves always to distract the' public coun- 
cils, and enfeeble the public administration. It 
agitates the community with ill-founded jealousies 
and false alarms ; kindles the animosity of one 
part against another; foments occasional riot and 
insurrection. It opens the door to foreign in- 
fluence and corruption, which find a facilitated 
access to the government itself, through the chan- 
nels of party passions. Thus the policy and the 
will of one country, are subjected to the policy 
and will of another. " 

^^ There is an opinion that parties in free coun- 
tries are useful checks upon the administration of 
- the government, and serve to keep alive the spirit 
of liberty. This, within certain limits, is probably 
true ; and in governments of a monarchical cast, 
patriotism may look with indulgence, if not with 
feivour, upon the spirit of party. But in those of 
the popular character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From 
their natural tendency, it is certain there will al- 
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wAy9 he enough of tliat spirit for every salutary ^S«^' 

purpose. And there being constant danger of ex* .; » 

cess> the effort ought to be, by force of public i^^* 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it A fire not to ir96, 
be quenched, it demands a uniform vigilance to 
prevent its bursting into' a flame, lest, instead of 
warming, it should consume. 

'^ It is important, likewise, that the habits of 
thinking, in a free country, should inspire cau* 
tioo' in those intrusted with its administration, to 
confine themselves within their respective consti* 
tutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department to encroach upon an-r 
other. — The spirit of encroachment tends to con- 
solidate ttie powers of all the departments in one» 
and thus to create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power, and proneness to abuse it, which 
predominate in the human heart, is sufficient to 
satisfy us of the truth of this position. The ne- 
cessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of 
political power, by dividing and distributing it 
into different depositories, and constituting each 
the guardian of the public weal against invasions 
of the others, has been evinced by experiments 
ancient and modern ; some of them in our country 
and under our own eyes. To preserve them must 
be a^ necessary as to institute them. If, in the 
opinion of the people, the distribution or modifi- 
cation of the constitutional powers, be in any par-* 
ticular wrong, let it be corrected by an amend- 
ment in the way which the constitution designates. 
But let there be no change by usurpation ; for 
though this^ in one instance, may be the instru- 
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CHAP, ment of good, it is the customary weapon by 
which free governments are destroyed. The pre- 



^794 cedent must always greatly overbalance in per- 
1796, manent evil, any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield. 

** Of all the dispositions and habits which lead 
to political prosperity, religion and morality are 
indispensable supports. In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism, who should labour 
to subvert these great pillars of human happiness 
— 'the^e firmest props of the duties of men and ci- 
tizens. The mere politician, equally with the pi- 
ous man, ought to respect and to cherish them. 
A volume could not trace all their connexions 
with private and public felicity. Let it simply 
be asked, where is the security for property, for 
reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obli- 
gatiou desert the oaths, which are the instruments 
of investigation in courts of justice ? And let us 
with caution indulge the supposition, that morali- 
ty can be maintained without religion. What- 
ever may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure, reason 
and experience both forbid us to expect that na- 
tional morality can prevail in exclusion of reli* 
gious principles. 

" It is substantially true, that virtue or morali- 
ty is a necessary spring of popular government. 
The rule indeed extends with more or less force 
to every species of free government. Who that 
is*a sincere friend to it can look with indifference 
upon attempts to shake the foundation of the fa- 
bric ? 

" jPromote, then, as an object of primary im- 
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portance, institutions for the general diffusion of ^5^^- 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a L^ 



government gives force to public opinion, it is ^794. 
essential that public opinion should be en light- 1796, 
ened. 

** As a very important source of strength and 
security, cherish public credit. One method of 
preserving it is to use it as sparingly as possible, 
avoiding occasions of expense by cultivating 
peace; but remembering also, that timely dis- 
bursements to prepare for danger, frequently pre- 
vent much greater disbursements to repel k; 
avoiding likewise the accumulation of debt, not 
only by shunning occasions of expense, but by 
vigorous exertions in time of peace, to discharge 
the debts which unavoidable wars may have occa- 
sioned, not ungenerously throwing. upon posteri- 
ty the burden which we ourselves ought to bear. 
The execution of these maxims belongs to your 
representatives; but it is necessary that public 
opinion should co-operate. To facilitate to them 
the performance of their duty, it is essential that 
you should practically bear in mind, that towards 
the payment of debts there must be revenue ; thai 
to have revenue there must be taxes ; that no tax- 
es can be devijsed which are not more or less in- 
convenient and unpleasant; that the intrinsic 
embarrassment inseparable from the selection of 
the proper objects, (which is always a choice of 
difficulties,) ought to be a decisive motive fof a 
candid construction of the conduct of the govern- 
ment in making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence 
in the measures for obtaining revenue which thQ 
public exigencies may at any tim^e dictate. 
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CHAP. «< Observe good faith and justice towards all 
.nations; cultivate peace and harmony with all 



15^ religion and morality enjoin this conduct ; and can 
179a it be that good policy does not equally enjoin it ? 
It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no 
distant period, a great nation, to give to mankind 
the magnanimous and too novel example of a peo- 
ple always guided by an exalted justice and bene- 
volence.— Who can doubt that in the course of 
time and things the fruits of such a plan would rich* 
. ly repay any temporary advantages which might 
be lost by a steady adherence to it ? Can it be, 
that Providence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a nation with its virtue ? The experi- 
ment, at least, is recommended by every senti^ 
ment which ennobles human nature. Alas ! is it 
rendered impossible by its vices ? 

** In the execution of such a plan, nothing is 
more essential than that permanent inveterate 
antipathies against particular nations, and passion- 
ate attachments for others, should be excluded ; 
and that in place of them, just and amicable feel- 
ings towards all should be cultivated. The na- 
tion which indtllges towards another an habitual 
hatred, or an habitual fondness, is in some degree 
a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its af- 
fection, either of which is sufficient to lead it astray 
from its duty and its interest. — ^Antipathy in one 
nation against another, disposes each more readi- 
ly to offer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight 
causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and in- 
tractable, when accidental or trifling occasions of 
dispute occur. ^ 

♦* Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, enve- 
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nomed, and bloody contests. The nation^ prompt- ^S^^' 
ed by ill-will and resentment, sometimes impels to __- 
war the government, contrary ta the best calcu- ^"^^ * 
}ations of policy. The government sometimes 1796. 
participates in the national propensity, and adopts 
through passion, what reason would reject; at 
other times, it makes the animosity of the nation 
subservient to projects of hostility instigated by 
pride, ambition, and other sinister and pernicious 
motives. The peace often, sometimes perhaps tile 
liberty of nations, Iwis been the victim, 

" So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one 
nation for another, produces a variety of evils. 
Sympathy for the favourite nation, facilitating the 
illusion of an imaginary common interest in cases 
where no real common interest exists, and in- 
fusing into one the enmities of the other, betrays 
the former into a participation in the quarrels and 
wars of the latter, without adequate inducements 
or justification. It leads also to concessions to 
the favourite nation, of privileges denied to others, 
which are apt doubly to injure the nation making 
the concessions, by unnecessarily parting with 
what ought to have been retained; and by exciting 
jealousy, ill-will, and a disposition to retaliate, in 
the parties from whom equal privileges are with- 
held ; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or de- 
luded citizens, (who devote themselves to the fa- 
vourite nation,) facility to betray, or sacrifice the 
interests of their own country, without odium, 
sometimes even with popularity ; gilding with the 
appearances of a virtuous sense of obligation a 
commendable deference for public opinion, or a 
laudable zeal for public good, the base or foolish . 

2Q . 
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CHAP, compliances of ambition, corruption, or infatua- 
tion. 



1794 <^ As avenues to foreign influence'in inuumera- 



to 



1796, ble ways, such attachments are particularly alarm* 
ing to the truly enlightened and independent pa- 
triot. How many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to practise the 
arts of seduction, to mislead public opinion, to 
influence or awe the public councils ! Such an 
attachment of a small or weak, towards a great 
and powerful nation, dooms the former to be the 
satellite of the latter. Against the insidious wiles 
of foreign influence, (I conjure you to believe me, 
fellow-citizens,) the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake ; since history and 
experience prove that foreign influence is one of 
the most baneful foes of republican' government. 
But that jealousy, to be useful, must be impartial ; 
else it becomes the instrument of the very influ- 
ence to be avoided, instead of a defence against it* 
Excessive partiality for one foreign nation, and 
excessive dislike of another, cause those whom 
they actuate to see danger only on one side, and 
serve to veil and even second the arts of influence 
on the other. Real patriots, who may resist the 
intrigues of the favourite, are liable to become 
suspected and odious ; while its tools and dupes 
usurp the applause and confidence of the people, 
to surrender their interests. 

" The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to 
foreign nations, is, in extending our- commercial 
relations, to have with them as little political con- 
nexion as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with 
perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 
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** Europe has a set of ,priinary interests, which chap. 
to us have none, or a very remote, relation. Hence 



she must be engaged in frequent controversies, 1794, 
the causes of which are essentially foreign to our 1796. 
concerns. H^nce, therefore, it must be unwise in 
us to implicate ourselves by artilicial ties, in the 
ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordi- 
nary combinations and collisions of her friendships 
or enmities. 

^' Our detached and distant situation, invites 
and enables us to pursue a different course. If 
we remain one people, under an efficient govern- 
ment, the period is not far off, when we may defy 
material injury fr«m external annoyance; when 
we may take such an attitude as will cause the ^ 

neutrality we may at any time resolve upon, to 
be scrupulously respected -, when belligerent na- 
tions, under the impossibility of making acquisi- 
tions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving 
us provocation; when we may choose peace or 
war, as our interest^ guided by justice, shall coun- 
sel. 

" Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a 
situation ? Why quit our own to stand upon fo- 
reign ground ? Why, by interweaving our desti- 
ny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our 
peace and prosperity in the toils of European am- 
bition, rivalship, interest, humour, or caprice ? 

" It is our true policy to steer clear of perma- 
nent alliances with any portion of the foreign 
world; so far, I mean, as we are now at liberty 
to do it; for let me not be understood as capable of 
patronizing infidelity to existing engagements. I 
hgld the maxim no less applicable to public than to 
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^xu^' private affairs, that honesty is always the best po- 

' licy. I repeat it, therefore, let those engagements 

1794 be observed in their genuine sense. But jn my 

1796. opinion, it is unnecessary, and would be unwise, 

to extend them. 

** Taking care always to keep ourselves, by 
suitable establishments, on a respectable defensive 
posture, we may safely trust to temporary allian- 
ces for extraordinary emergencies. 

" Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with all na- 
tions, are recommended by policy, humanity, and 
interest. But even our commercial policy should 
hold an equal and impartial hand ; neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favours or preferences; 
consulting the natural course of things; diffusing 
and diversifying by gentle means, the streams of 
commerce, but forcing nothing; establishing, 
with powers so disposed, — ^in order to give trade a 
stable course, to define the rights of our mer- 
chants, and to enable the government to support 
them, — conventional rules of intercourse, the best 
that present circumstances and mutual opinion 
will permit, but temporary, and liable to be from 
time to time abandoned or varied, as experience 
and circumstances shall dictate ; constantly keep- 
ing in view, that it is folly in one nation to look 
for disinterested favours from another ; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independence for 
whatever it may accept under that character ; 
that by such acceptance, it may place itself in 
the condition of having given equivalents for no- 
minal favours, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There can be 
»o greater error than to expect or calculate upon 
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real favours from nation to nation. It is an illu- ^^J^^- 
sion wliich experience must cure, which a just 



pride ought to discard. 1794 

" In offering to you, my countrymen, these ir9S: 
counsels of ah old and affectionate friend, I dare 
not hope they will make the strong and lasting 
impi-ession 1 could wish — that they will control 
the usual current of the passions, or prevent our 
nation from running the course which has hither- 
to marked the destiny of nations. But if I may 
even flatter myself, that they may be productive 
of some partial benefit, some occasional good ; 
that they may now and then recur to moderate 
the fury of party spirit; to warn against the mis- 
chiefs of foreign intrigue; to guard against the 
impostures of pretended patriotism ; this hope - 
will be a full recompense for the solicitude for 
your welfare^ by which they have been dictated. 

" How far, in the discharge of my official duties, 
I have been guided by the principles which have 
been delineated, the public records and other evi- 
dences of my conduct must witness to you and to 
the world. To myself, the assurance of my own 
conscience is, that I have at least believed myself 
to be guided by them. 

" In relation to the still subsisting war in Eu- 
rope, my proclamation of the 22d of April, 1793, 
is the index to my plan. Sanctioned by your ap- 
proving voice, and by that of your representatives 
in both houses of Congress, the spirit of that mea- 
sure has continually governed me; uninfluenced 
by any attempts to deter or divert me from it. 

" After deliberate examination, with the'aid of 
the best lights I could obtain, I was well satisfied 
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^xii^' ^^^* ^"^ country, under all the circumstances of 
the case, had a right to take, and was bound in 



1794 duty and interest to take, a neutral position. 
1796, Having taken it, I determined, as far as should de- 
pend upon me, to maintain it with moderation^ 
perseverance, and firmness. 

*^ The considerations which respect the right to 
hold this conduct, it is not necessary on this oc- 
casion to <Jetajl. I will only observe, that accord- 
ing to my understanding of the matter, that right, 
so far from being denied by any of the belliger- 
ent powers, has been virtually admitted by all. 

" The duty of holding a neutral conduct may 
be inferred, without any thing more, from the 
obligation which justice and humanity impose 
on every nation, in cases in which it is free to act, 
to maintain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity towards other nations. 

" The inducements of interest for observing 
that conduct will best be referred to your own re- 
flections and experience. With me, a predomi- 
nant motive has been to endeavour to gain time 
to our country to settle and mature its yet recent 
institutions, and to progress, without interruption, 
to that degree of strength and consistency, which 
is necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the 
command of its own fortunes. 

" Though in reviewing the incidents of my ad- 
ministration, I am unconscious of intentional er- 
ror ; I am nevertheless too sensible of my defects 
not to think it probable that I may have commit- 
ted many errors. Whatever they may be, I fer- 
vently beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate 
the evils to which they may tend. I shall also 
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carry with me the hope that my country will ^S^^* 
never cease to view them with indulgence ; and 



that after forty -five years of my life dedicated to its 1794 
service, with an upright zeal, the faults of incompe- 1796. 
tent abilities will be consigned to oblivion, as my- 
self must soon be to the mansions of i^st. 

" Relying on its kindness in this as in other 
things, and actuated by that fervent love^towards 
it, which is so natural to a man who views in it 
the native soil of himself and his progenitors for 
several generations ; I anticipate with pleasing 
expectation that retreat, in which I promise my- 
self to realize, without alloy, the sweet enjoy- 
ment of partaking, in the midst of my fellow-citi- 
zens, the benign influence of good laws under a 
free government — the ever favourite object of my 
heart, and the happy reward, as I trust, of our 
mutual cares, labours, and dangers. 

« United St ates, Sept. 17, 1796.'' 

This valedictory address of the father of his 
country, was received in every part of the union 
with the most unbounded veneration, and record- 
ed with the most pointed respect. Shortly after, 
the President, for the last time, met the national 
legislature in the senate chamber. His address 
on the occasion was highly dignified. He con- 
gratulated Congress on the internal situation of 
the United States ; on the progress which had been 
made for preserving peace with the Indians, and 
meliorating their condition ; and, after stating the 
measures which had been adopted in execution 
of the treaties with Britain, Spain, and Algiers, 
and the negociations which were pending with Tu- 
nis and Tripoli, he observed : — " To an active ex- 
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CHAP, ternal commerce, the protection of a naval force is 

1_ indispensable. This is manifest with regard to wars- 

1794 in which a state is itself a party. But besides this, 
1796. it is in our own experience, that the most sincere 
neutrality is not a sufficient guard against the de^ 
predations of nations at war. To secure respect 
to a neutral flag requires a naval force, organized 
and ready to vindicate it from insult or aggression. 
This may even prevent the necessity of going to 
war, by discouraging belligerent powers from com-' 
mitting such violations of the rights of the neutral 
party, as may first or last leave no other option.' 
From the best information I have been able to' 
obtain, it would seem as if our trade to the Medi- 
terranean, without a protecting force, will always 
be insecure, and our citizens exposed to the ca- 
lamities from which numbers of them have bud 
just been relieved. 

" These considerations invite the United States 
to look to the means,, and to set about the gra- 
dual creation of a navy. The increasing pro- 
gresfs of their navigation, promises them at no 
distant period, the requisite supply of seamen, 
and their means in other respects, favour the un- 
dertaking. It is an encouragement likewise, that 
their particular situation will give weight and in- 
fluence to a moderate naval force in their hands. 
Will it not then be adviseable to begin without 
delay, to provide and lay up the materials for the 
building and equipping of ships of war, and to 
proceed in the work by degrees, in proportion as 
our resources shall render it practicable, without 
inconvenience; so that a future war of Europe may 
not find our commerce in the same unprotected 
state in which it was found by the presont ?" 
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He then recommended the establishment of chap. 

XII 

national, works for manufacturing implements of - 
defence ; of an institution for the improvement of ^^9^ 
agriculture ; and pointed out the advantages of a 1796. 
military academy; of a national university; and 
the necessity of augmenting the salaries of the 
officers of the United States. 
- In respect to the disputes with France, he ob- 
served — ^^ While in our external relations some 
serious inconveniences and embarrassments have 
been overcnjme, and others lessened, it is with 
much pain and deep regret I mention, that cir- 
cumstances of a very unwelcome nature have late- 
ly occurred. Our trade has suffered, and is suf- 
fering, extensive injuries in the West-Indies, from 
the cruisers and agents of the French republic ; 
and communications have. been received from its 
Minister here, which indicate the danger of a fur- 
ther disturbance of our commerce by its authori^ 
ty; and which are in other respects far from 
agreeable. 

** It has been my constant, sincere, and earnest 
wish, in conformity with that of our nation, to 
maintain cordial harmony, and a perfectly friend- 
ly understanding with that republic* This wish 
remains unabated, and I shall persevere in the en- 
deavour to fulfil it, to the utmost extent of what 
shall be consistent with a just and indispensable 
regard to the rights and honour of our country ; 
nor will I easily cease to cherish the expectationr, 
Jthat a spirit of justice, candour, and friendship, 
on the part of the republic, will eventually ensure 
success. 

** In pursuing this course, however, I g^nnot 
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forget what is dafe ttf the chAfacfef df oUr j^o^^tt- 
ihent and natioki^ 6t to ^ full arid entitd tM)kiS^ 
dence in the good senses pidtriiotismy sel&res|iett, 
and fortitude of my coantrymen.^' 

This address was concluded in the foUovtring 
pathetic terms : 

^* The situation in which I no^ stahd for the 
last time, in the midst of the repriefkentativeR- of 
the ))eopIe of the United States, liiBitilirally . r«* 
calls the period when the administration ^ tbe 
present form of goyernnient commenced .$ and i 
tannot omit the oiccasion to coikgratnlate you 
and itiy couittry on the success of the exper itnent^ 
nor to i^epeat ttiy fervent sbpplibatibns to tbA 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe^ and sover^igtl 
lirbiter bf iiM^ions> that his providential care, may 
still be exteiided to the United States ; that the 
virtue and happiness of the people may b^ pm^ 
served ; and that the government whi^h they bav^ 
klfttifcuted for the protection of their liberties may 
be perpetual/* 
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CHAP, xin. 

A, > . • > - - . . 

V^^$hington r^o^ces at the prospect of retiring. 
Writes to the Se^rptarji qfStqte, dfnjfivg the au- 

i.th^ticity ^ letters said to be from him tQ /. P. 
Custis and Lund Washington, in 1776. Pays 

r respect to his successor, Mr. Jfohn Adams. Re- 

. vfew qf Washington's adminisiratiqn. He retires- 
to Mount Vernon. Resumes agricultural pur- 
^uits. Hears with regret the aggression of the 
^French republic. Corresponds on the subject qf 
his taking the camm^fnd of an army to oppose the 
^French. Is appointed Lieutenant-General. His 
i^mmission is sent to J^im by the Secretary of War. 
jflis letter to President Adams on the receipt 
ther^qf. Directs the organization of the proposed 
(trmy^ Three Envoys Extraordinary sent ta 
France^ who adjust all disputes with Bonaparte^ 
after the overthrow of the Directory. Gen* Wash* 
ington dies^ Is Iwnoured by Congress^ and by the 
citizens. His character. 



JL flE pleasing emotions which iBtre excited in mr chap. 

.dinary men on their acquisition of power, were ^^"* 

inferior to those which Washington felt on th^ ^^95 

resignation of it. Tp his tried friend. Gen. Knox, ^^ 
on the day preceding the termination of his of- 
fice, be observed in a letter — ^^ To the weary tra- 
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« 

^xm' ^^^^ ^^^ ^^' ^ resting place^ and is bending 
' his body thereon, I now compare myself. Al* 
1796 though the prospect of retirement is most grate* 
1799. ful to my soul, and I have not a wish to mix 
again in the great world, or to partake in its poli- 
tics, yet I am not without regret at parting with 
(perhaps never more to meet) the few intimates 
whom I love. Among these be assured you are 



one." 



The numerous calumnies of which Washington 
Was the subject, drew from him no public ani- 
madversions, except in one case. A volume of 
letters, said to be from Gen. Washington to John 
Parke Custis and Lund Washington, were pub- 
lished by the British, in the year 1776, and were 
given to the public as being found in a small port- 
manteau, left in the care of his servant, who it 
was said by the editors, had been taken prisoner 
in Fort Lee. These letters were intended to pro- 
duce in the public mind, impressions unfavoura- 
ble to the integrity of Washington's motives, and 
to represent his inclinations as at variance with 
his profession and duty. When the first edition 
of these spurious letters was forgotten, they lyere 
republished during Washington's civil administra- 
tion, by some of his fellow-citizens who differed 
from him in politics. On the morning of the last 
day of his Presidency, he addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of State, in which, after enumerating all 
the facts and dates connected with the forgery, 
and declaring that he had hitherto deemed it un- 
necessary to take any formal notice of the impo- 
sition, he concluded as follows : — ^^ But as I can- 
not know how soon a more serious event may 
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i^ucceed to that which will this day take place, ^S^^' 

I have thought it a duty that I owed to myself, 

to my country, and to ' truth, now to detail the 17'96 
<:ircumstarices above recited, and to add my so- 1799. 
lemn declaration, that the letters herein describ- 
ed, are a base forgery ; and that I never saw 
or heard of them until they appeared in print. 
'The present letter I commit to your care, and de- 
sire it may be deposited in the office of the de- 
partment oif state, as a testimony of the truth to 
the present generation and to posterity." 

The moment now approached which was to 
terminate the official character of Washington, 
and in which that of his successor, John Adams» 
was to commence. The old and new President 
walked in together to the House of Representa- 
tives, where the oath of office was administered 
to the latter. On this occasion Mr. Adams con- 
cluded jm impressive speech with a handsome 
compliment to his predecessor, by observing, that 
though he was' about to retire, " his name may 
still be a rampart, and the knowledge that he 
Kves a bulwark against all open or secret enemies 
of his country." 

The immense concourse of citizens who were 
present, gazed with love and affection on the re- 
tiring Washington, while cheerfulness overspread 
his countenance and joy filled his heart, on see- 
ing another invested with the high authorities he 
so long exercised, and the way opened for his re- 
turning to the long wished-for happiness of do- 
mestic private life. After paying his most re- \ 
spectful compliments to the new President, he set 
out for Mount- Vernon, the scene of enjoyment 
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^xiir ^^*^^ ^^ preferred to all others,. His wifihes ^ 
travel privately were in vain; for wherever M 



1796 passed^ the gentlemen of the country tool^ every 
1799. occasion of testifying their respect for him. la 
his retirement he continmed to , receive thQ mo^% 
flattering addresses from legislative ^odies^ and 
varioas classes of his fellow-citizens. ^ 

During the eight years s^dmipistration <^ 
Washington, the United Sitates enjoyed prosperity 
and happiness at home j and, by the energy gf 
the gover.nment,iregained among foreigners ths^t 
importance and reputation, which, by its weak- 
ness, they had lost. The debts contr^^cted in the 
revolutionary war, which, from the imbecility of 
the old ^overnn^nt, had depreciated to an insig^ 
nificant sum, were funded ; and such ample reye** 
nues provided for the payment of the interest and 
the gradual extinction of the principal, thfiit their 
real and nominal value were in a little time neaiy 
ly the same. The government was so firgijy esr 
tablished as to be cheerfully and universally 
obeyed. The only exception Wias an in^^jarri^ctioiii 
in the western counties of Pennsylvania, whicl^ 
was quelled without bloodshed. Agriculture an4 
commerce were extended far beyond what had 
ever before taken place. The Indians on the 
frontiers had been first compelled by force to 
respect the United States, and to continue i.ft 
peace; and afterwards a humane system wascoin- 
menced for teaching them to exchange the ton^ar 
hawk and hatchet for the plough, the hoe, the 
shuttle, and the spinning*wheel. The free navi-* 
gation of the Missisippi had been acquired with 
the consent of Spain, and all differences compro- 
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toised with thatt powfer. The military posts ^^j^^' 
Which had been long held by Britain within the 



United States, were peaceably given op. The ^796 
Mediterfaneatt Was opened to American vessels 179a 
itt conseijuence of treaties made with the Batbary 
pbwei*. Indeed, differences with all powers, 
either contiguous to or connected with the United 
States, had beett amicably adjusted, with the ex- 
ception of France. To accomplish this very de- 
sirable object, Washington made repeated advan* 
feeis 5 but It feduld not be obtained without surrenf- 
defing tlie independence of the nation, <a'nd it$ 
right of self-government, 

' Washington, oh returning to .Mount- Vfernoo', 
resumed agricultural pursuits. These, with the 
Society of men and books, gave to every hour itf- 
hocent and interesting employment, and promise 
fed a serene evenitig of his life. Though he wishh- 
ed to withdraw not only from public office, but 
from all anxiety respecting public affairs, yet he 
felt too much for his country to be indifferent to 
Its interests. He heard with regret the repeated 
insults offered by the French Directory to the 
United States, in the person of their ministera, 
and the injury done to their commerce by illegal 
captures of their vessels. These indignities and 
injuries, after a long endurance and a rejection 
of all ^vances for an accommodation, at length 
iroused the government, in the hands of Mr. 
Add,ms, to adopt vigorous measurels. To be in 
^Udiness to repel athreatened invasion, Congress, 
authorized the formation of a regular army. A$ 

• 

SOon as the adoption of this measnre was pro- 
bable, the eyes' of aH <^vere' Ojciee more ^turn^sd 



1 
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^xui' ^^ Washington as the most suitable person to 



be at its head. Letters from his friends poured 
1796 iQ upon him, urging that he, should accept the 
1799. command. To one from President Adams, in 
which it was observed — ^**. We must have your 
name if you will in any case permit us to. use it; 
there will be more efficacy in it, than in many 
an army*' — Washington replied as follows — ^* At 
the epoch of my retirement, an invasion of these 
states by any European power, or even the pro- 
bability of such an event in my days, was so far 
from being contemplated by me, that i had no 
conception either that, or any other occurrence, 
would arrive in so short a period, which could 
turn my eyes from the shades of Mount- Vernon. 
But this "seems to be the age of wonders ; and it is 
reserved for .intoxicated and lawless France, (for 
purposes far beyond the reach of human ken,) to 
slaughter her own citizens, and to disturb the re- 
pose of all the world besides. From a view of the 
past; from the prospect pf the present; and of 
that which seems to be expected, it is not easy 
for me to decide satisfactorily on the part it might 
best become me to act. In case of actual inva- 
sion by a formidable force, I certainly should not 
intrench myself under the cover of age and re- 
tirement, if my services should be required by my 
country to assist in repelling it. And if there 
be good cause to expect such an event, which 
certainly must be better known to the govern- 
ment than to private citizens, delay in preparing 
for it. may be dangerous, improper, and not to be 
justified by prudence. The uncertainty, however, 
of the latterj in my mind, creates my embarrass- 
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raent ; for I cannot bring it to believe, riegardless ^xiu^* 

as the t'rench are of treaties and gf the laws of — '. 

nations, and capable as I conceive thein to be of 1796 
any species of despotism and injustice, that they ' 17991 
will attenapt to invade this country, after such a 
uniform and unequivocal expression of the deter- 
mination of the people in all parts to oppose them 
with their lives and fortunes. That they have 
been led to' believe by their agents and partisans 
among us, that we are a divided people ; that the 
latter are opposed to their own government; and 
that the show of a small force would occasion a 
revolt, I have no doubt ; and how far these men, 
^grown desperate,) will further attempt to deceive, 
and may succeed in keeping up the deception, is 
problematical. Without that, the folly of the Di- 
rectory in such an attempt would, I conceive, be 
more conspicuous, if possible, than their wicked- 
ness. 

" Having with candour made this disclosure of 
the state of my mind, it remains only for me to 
add, that to those w1k> know me best it is best 
known, that should imperious circumstances in- 
duce me to exchange once more the smooth paths 
of retirement for the thorny ways of public life, at 
a period too when repose is more congenial to na- 
ture, that it would be productive of sensations 
which can be more easily conceived than expresh 
5ed.'' 

To the Secretary of War, writing on the same 

subject, Washington replied — " It cannot be ne- 

.cessary for me to premise to you, or to others who 

know my sentiments, tliat to quit the tranquillity 

of retirement, and enter the boundless field of re- 

2 S 
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^^m' sponsibility, would be productive of sensations 

which a better pen than I possess would find it 

^^^ difficnlt to describe. Nevertheless, the prfncipl^ 
1799 by which my conduct has been actuated through 
life, would not suffer me, in any great emergency, 
to withhold any services I could, render when re-^ 
quired by my country ; especially in a case where 
its dearest rights are assailed by lawless ambition 
and intoxicated power, in contempt of every prin- 
ciple of justice, and in violation of solemn com* 
pact, and of laws which govern all civilised na- 
tions ; and this too with the obvious intent to sow 
thick the seeds of disunion, for tlie purpose of sub- 
jugating our government, and destroying our in- 
dependence and happiness. 

** Under circumstances like these, accompanied 
by an actual invasion of our territory, it would be 
difficult for me at any time to remain an idle 
spectator, under tlie plea of age or retirement. 
With sorrow, it is true, I should quit the. shades 
of my peaceful abode, and the eaue and happiness 
I now enjoy, to encounter anew the turmoils of 
war, to which possibly my strength and powers 
might be found incompetent. Tiiese, however, 
tSiQuld not be stumbling blocks in my own way." 

President Adams nominated Washington with 
the r^nk of Lieutenant-General, to tlie chief com- 
mand of all the armies raised and to be raised in 
the United States. His commission was sent to him 
by Mr. M'Henry, the Secretary of War, who was 
^ directed to repair to Mo«!it Vernon, and to con- 
fer on the arrangements of the new army with its 
commander in chief. To tlie letter which Presi- 
dent Adams sent with the commission by the 
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Secretary of War, Washingtoiv in two days, repli- ^^^' 
ed as follows : -.~~. — 



. " I had the honour, on the evening of the 1 Ith ^796 
instant, to receive from the hand of the Secretary v?99* 
of War, your favour of the ,7th^ announcing th^t 
you had, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
appointed me ' Lieutenant-General and Com- 
mander in Chief of all the armies raised, or to b^ 
raised, fof the service of the United States.' 

" I cannot ifxpress how greatly affected I am at 
this new proof of public confidence, and the high- 
ly flattering manner in which you have been 
pleased to make the communication. At tlie same 
time I must not conceal from you my earnest 
wish, that the choice had fallen upon a man less 
declined in years, and better qualified to encoun- 
ter the usual vicissitudes of war. 

*%^you know, sir, what calculation I had made 
relative to the probable course of events, on my 
retiring from office, and the determination I had 
consoled myself with, of closing the remnant of 
my days in my present peaceful abode. You will 
therefore be at no loss to gonceive and appreci- 
ate the sensations I must have experienced, to 
bring my mind Xo any conclusion that would 
pledge me, at so late a period of life^ to leave 
scenes I sincerely love, to enter upon the bound- 
less field of public action, incessant trouble, and 
high responsibility. 

. " It was not possible for me to remain igno- 
rant of, or indifferent to, recent transactions. 
The conduct ,of the Directory of France, towardis 
our country; their insidious hostility to ita go- 
rernment ; their various practices to withdraw 
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^^^- the affections of the people from it ; the evident 

tendency of their acts, and those of their agents, 

1796 to countenance and invigorate opposition ; their 
17991 disregard of solemn treaties and the laws of nar 
tions; their war upon our defenceless commerce; 
their treatment of our ministers of peace; and 
their demands, amounting to tribute, could not 
•fail to excite in me corresponding sentiments with 
those my countrymen have so generally expres- 
sed in their afl'ectionate addresses to you. Believe 
me, sir, no one can more cordially approve of the 
wise and prudent measures of your administra- 
tion. They ought to inspire universal confi- 
dence, and will, no doubt, combined with the 
'state of things, call from Congress such laws and 
means as will enable you to meet the full force 
and extent of the crisis. 

" Satisfied, therefore, that you have sincerely 
wished and endeavoured to avert war, and ex- 
hausted, to the last drop, the cup of reconciliation, 
we can with pure hearts appeal to Heaven for the 
justice of our cause ; and may confidently trust 
the final result to that kind Providence who has 
heretofore, and so often, signally favoured the 
people of these United States. 

** Thinking in this manner, and feeling how 
incumbent it is upon every person of every de- 
scription, to contribute at all times to his country *s 
welfare, and especially in a moment like the 
present, when every thing we hold dear and sa- 
cred is so seriously threatened ; I have finally de* 
termined to accept the commission of Commander 
in Chief of the armies of the United States; with 
the reserve only, that I shall not be carlled into the 
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field until the army is in a situation to require my ^J?A^' 
presence, or it becomes indispensable by the ur- - 
gency of circumstances. ^"^^ 

" In making this reservation, I beg it to be un- ir99. 
derstood, that I do not mean to withhold any as- 
sistance to arrange and organize the army, which 
you may think I can afford. I take the liberty 
also to mention, that I must decline having my 
acceptance considered as drawing after it any 
immediate charge upon the public ; or that I can 
receive any emoluments annexed to the appoint- 
ment, before entering into a situation to incur ex* 
pense," 

The time of Washington after the receipt of this 
appointment, was divided between agricultural 
pursuits and the cares and attentions which were 
imposed by his new office. The organization of 
the army was, in a greisit measure, left to him. 
Much of his time was employed in making a pro- 
per selection of officers, and arranging the whole 
army in the best possible manner to meet the in- 
vaders at the water's edge ; for he contemplated a 
system of continued attack, and frequently ob- 
served, " that the enemy must never be permitted 
to gain foothold on the shores of the United 
States.'* Yet he always thought that an actual in*- 
vasion of the country was very improbable. He 
believed that the hostile measures of France took 
their rise froni.an expectation that these measures 
would produce a revolution of power in the 
United States, favourable to the views of the 
French republic; and that when the spirit of the 
Americans was roused, the French would give up 
the contest. Events soon proved that these opi- 
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^xm' ^^^^^ were weil founded ; for tio sooner had the 
, ■ United States armedv than they were treated with 
1796 respect, and ah indirect communication was made 
1799. that France would accommodaie all matters in 
dispute on reasonable terms. Mr. Adams em- 
braced these overtures* and made a second ap- 
pointment of three envoys extraordinary to the 
French republic. These, on repairing to France, 
found the Directory overthrown, and the govern- 
ment in the hands of Bonaparte, who had taken no 
part in the disputes which had brought the two 
countries to the verge of war. With him negocia- 
tions were comgienced, and soon terminated in a 
pacific settlement of all differences. The joy to 
which this event gave birth was great; but in it 
General Washington did not partake, for before 
accounts arrived of this amicable adjustme^V he 
ceased to be numbered with the living. 

On the 13th of December, 1799, his neck and 
hair were sprinkled with a light rain, while be was 
out of doors attending to some improvements on 
his estate. In the following night he was seized 
with an inflammatory affection of the windpipe, at- 
tended with pain, and a difficult deglutition, which 
was soon succeeded bv fever, and a laborious re- 
spiration. He was bled in the night, but would not 
permit his family physician to be sent for before 
Say. About 11 o'clock A. M. Dr. Craik arrived, 
and rightly judging that the case was serious, re- 
commended that two consulting physicians should 
he sent for. The united powers of all three were 
in vain ; in about twenty-four hours from the 
time he was in his usual health, he expired without 
a struggle, and in the perfect use of his reason. 
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In erery stage of his disorder he believed that ^^j^^' 
he should die, and he was so much under this im- 



pression, that he submitted to the prescriptions ^796 
of hia physicians mor^ from a sense of thity than 1799. 
expectation of relief. After he had given them a 
trial, hjjd expressed a wish that he might be per- 
mitted to die without farther interruption* To- 
wards the close of his illness, he undressed him- 
self and went to bed, to die there. To his friend 
and physician. Dr. Craik, he said, " I am dying, 
and have been dying for a long time, but I am not 
afraid to die/' The equanimity which attended 
him through life, did not forsake him in death. 
He was the same in that moment as in all the 
past, magnanimous and firm ; confiding in the 
mercy and resigned to the will of Heaven. He 
submitted to the inevitable stroke with the digni- 
ty of a man, the calmness of a philosopher, the 
resignation and confidence of a christian. 

On the 18th, his body, attended by military hor- 
fiours and the offices of religion, was deposited in 
the family vault on his estate. 

When intelligence reached Congress of the 
death of Waishington, they instantly adjourned 
until the next day, when John Marshall, then a 
member of the House of Representatives, and 
since Chief Justice of tlie United States, and bi- 
ographer of ^Washington, addressed the speaker in 
the following words : 

" The melancholy event which was yestc^rday 
announced with doubt, has been rendered but too 
certain. Our Washington is no more. The hero, 
the patriot, and the sage of America ; the man 
on whom in times of danger every eye was turned. 
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CHAP, and all hopes were placed, lives now anly in his 
...___ own great actions, and in the hearts of an affec- 



1796 tionate and afflicted people. 



to 



1799. ** If> sh*, it had even not been usual openly to 
testify respect for the memory of those whom 
Heaven has selected as its instruments for dis- 
pensing good to man, yet such has been the un- 
common worth, and such the extraordinary inci- 
dents which have marked the life of him whose 
loss we all deplore, that the whole American na- 
tion, impelled by the same feelings, would call 
with one voice for a public manifestation of that 
sorrow, which is so deep and so universal. 

** More than any other individual, and as much 
as to one individual was possible, has he contri- 
buted to found this our wide spreading empire, 
and to give to the western world, independence 
and freedom. 

" Having effected the great object for which he 
was placed at the head of our armies, we have 
sdeen him convert the sword into the ploughshare, 
and sink the soldier into the citizen. 

*' When the debility of our federal system had 
become manifest, and the bonds which connected 
this vast continent were dissolving, we have seen 
him the chief of those patriots who formed for us 
a constitution, which, by preserving the union, 
will, I trust, substantiate and perpetuate those 
blessings which our revolution had promised to 
bestow. 

" In obedience to the general voice of his 
country, calling him to preside over a great peo- 
ple, we have seen him once more quit the retire- 
ment he loved, and in a season more stormy and 
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tempestuous than war itself^ with calm and wise chap. 
determination pursue the true interests of the na- 



tion, and contribute more than any other could ^796 



to 



contribute, to the establishment of that system of 1799* 
policy which will, I trust, yet preserve our peace, 
our honour, and our independence. 

" Having been twice unanimously chosen the 
chief magistrate of a free people, we have seen 
him, at a time when his re-election with universal 
suffrage could not be doubted, afford ^ to the 
world a rare instance of moderation, by with- 
drawing from his station to the peaceful walks of 
private life. 

** However the public confidence may change, 
and the public affections fluctuate with respect to 
others, with respect to him they have, in war and 
in peace, in public and in private life, been as 
steady as his own firm mind, and as constant as 
his own exalted virtues. 

** Let us then, Mr. Speaker, pay the last tri* 
bute of respect and affection to our departed friend* 
Let the grand council of the nation displ9.y those 
sentiments which the nation feels. For this pur- 
pose I hold in my hand some resolutions which 
I take the liberty of offering to the house. 

" Resolved, That this House will wait on the^ 
President, in condolence of this mournful event. 

** Resolved, That the Speaker's chair be shroud- 
ed with black, and that the members and officers 
of the house wear black during the session. 

" Resolved, That a committee, in conjunction 
with one from the Senate, be appointed to consi- 
der on the most suitable manner of paying ho- 
nour to the memory of the man, first in war,, first 

2 T 
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<^AP. in peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow- 



xni 



citizens." 



1796 The Senate of the United States, on this melan- 
ir99. choly occasion, addressed to the President a letter 
in these words : 

" The Senate of the United States respectfully 
take leave, sir, to express to you their deep re- 
gret for the loss their country sustains in the death 
of Gen. George Washington. 

** This event, so distressing to all our fellow- 
citizens, must be peculiarly heavy to you, who 
have long been associated with him in deeds of 
patriotism. Permit us, sir, to mingle our tears 
with yours. On this occasion it is manly to weep. 
To lose such a man, at such a crisis, is no common 
calamity to the world. Our country mourns a 
father. The Almighty Disposer of human events, 
has taken from us our greatest benefactor and or- 
nament. It becomes us to submit with reverence 
to him ' who maketh darkness his pavillion.' 

" With patriotic pride we review the life of our 
Washington, and compare him with those of 
other countries who have been pre-eminent in 
fame. Ancient and modem times are diminished 
before him. Greatness and guilt have too often 
been allied ; but his fame is whiter than it is 
brilliant. The destroyers of nations stood abash- 
ed at the majesty of his virtues. It reproved the 
intemperance of their ambition, and darkened the 
splendour of victory. The scene is closed, and 
we are no longer anxious lest misfortune should 
sully his glory ; he has travelled on to the end of 
his journey, and 'Carried with him an increasing 
weiglit of honour ; he has deposited it safely where 
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misfortune cannot tarnish it — where malice cannot ^^j^- 
blast it. Favoured of Heaven, he departed with- ' 

out exhibiting the Weakness of humanity. Mag- t796 
nanimous in death, the darkness of the grave could 17-99. 
not obscure his brightness. 

" Such was the man whom we deplore. Thanks 
to God, bis glory is consummated. Washington 
yet lives on earth in his spotless example— his 
spirit is in Heaven. . 

" Let his countrymen consecrate the memory 
of the heroic general, the patriotic statesman, and 
the virtuous sage. Let them teach their children 
never to forget, that the fruits of his labours and 
his example are their inheritance.'' 

To this address, the President returned the fol- 
lowing answer : 

" I receive with the most respectful and affec- 
tionate sentiments, in this impressive address, the 
obliging expressions of your regret for the loss 
our country has sustained in the death of her most 
esteemed, beloved, and admired citizen. 

" In the multitude of my thoughts and recol- 
lections on this melancholy event, you will per- 
mit me to say, that I have seen him in the days of 
adversity, in some of the scenes of his deepest 
distress, arid most trying perplexities. I have al- 
so attended him in his highest elevation, and most 
prosperous felicity, with. uniform admiration of 
his wisdom, moderation, and constancy. 

" Among all our original associates in that 
memorable league of tliis continent, in 1774, 
which first expressed the sovereign will of a freej 
nation in America, he was the only one remain- 
ing in the general government. Although with 
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^xnF' ^ constitution more enfeebled than his, at an age 



when he thought it necessary to prepare for re- 
1796 tireaient, I feel myself alone bereaved of my last 
1799. brother, yet I derive a strong consolation from 
the unanimous disposition which appears in all 
ages and classes, to mingle their sorrows with 
mine, on this common calamity to the world. 

" The life of our Washington cannot suffer by 
a comparison with those of other countries, who 
have been most celebrated and exalted by fame. 
The attributes and decorations of royalty, could 
only have served to eclipse the majesty of those 
virtues which made him, from being a modest 
citizen, a more resplendent luminary. Misfor- 
tune, had he' lived, could hereafter have sullied 
his glory only with those superficial minds who, 
believing that character and actions are marked 
by success alone, rarely deserve to enjoy it. 
Malice could never blast his honour, and envy 
made him a singular exception to her universal 
rule. For himself, he had lived long enough to 
Kfe and to glory ; for his fellow-citizens, if their 
prayers coulfi have been answered, he would 
have been immortal ; for me, his departure is at 
a taost unfortunate moment. Trusting, however, 
in the wise and righteous dominion of Providence 
over the passions of men and the results of their 
actions, as well as over their lives, nothing re- 
mains for me but humble resignation. 

" His example is now complete ; and it will 
teach wisdom and virtue to magistrates, citizens, 
and men, not only in the present age, but in fu- 
ture generations, as long as our history shall be 
re^d. If a Trajan found a Pliny, a Marcus Au- 
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relius can never want biographers, dulogists, or chap. 
historians." ' ^^^' > 

The committee of both houses appointed to de- i^^^ 
vise the mode by which the nation should ex- 1799. 
press its grief, reported the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted. 

" Besolvedy by the Senate and House of Repre^ 
sehtatives of the United States of Amerita, in Con- 
gress assembledy That a marble monument be erect- 
ed by the United States at the capitol of the city 
of Washington, and that the family of General 
Washington be requested to permit his body to ba 
deposited under it, and that the monument be so 
designed as tp commemorate the great events of 
his military and political life. 

" And be it further resolved^ that there be a fune- 
ral procession from Congress-Hall, to the German 
Lutberan church, in memory of Gen. George 
Washington, on Thursday the 26tli instant, and 
that an oration be prepared at the request of Con- 
gress, to be delivered before both houses that day ; 
and thlBit the President of the Senile, and Speaker 
ofth<^ House of Representatives, be desired to re- 
quest one of the members of Congress to prepare 
And deliver the same. 

" And be it further resolved^ that it be recommend- ' 
ed to the people of the United States, to wear 
crape on their left arm, as mourning, for thirty 
days. 

" And be it further resolved, that the President of 
the United States be requested to direct a copy 
of these resolutions to be transmitted to Mrs. 
Washington, assuring Her of the profound re- . 
spect Congress will ever bear for her person and 
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CHAP, character^ of their condolence on the late affecting 

, L, dispensation of Providence ; and entreating her 

179^ assent to the interment of the remains of Gen. 
1799. Washington in the manner e^^pressed in the firdt 
resolution. 

" And be, it further resolved^ that the President 
of the United States be requested to issue his 
proclamation, notifying to the people throughout 
the United States, the recommendation contained 
in the third resolution." 

To the letter of President Adams, which trans- 
mitted to Mrs. Washington the resolution of 
Congress that she should be requested to permit 
the remains of Gen. Washington to be deposited 
under a marble monument, to be erected in the 
city of Washington, she replied very much in the 
style and manner of her departed husband, and 
in the fQllowing vi^ords — " Taught bj the great 
exstfnple which I have so long had before me, 
never to oppose my private wishes to the public 
will, I must consent to the request made by Con- 
gress, which ycru have had the goodness to trans- 
mit to me ; and in doing this, I need not, I can- 
not say, what a sacrifice of. individual feeling I 
make to a sense of public duty." * 

The honours paid to Washington at the seat of 
government, were but a small part of the whole. 
Throughout the United States, the citizens gene- 
rally expressed, in a variety of ways, both their 
grief and their gratitude. Their heart-felt dis- 
tress resembled the agony of a large and affec- 
tionate family, when a bereaved wife and orphan 
children mingle their tears for the loss of a hus- 
band and father. 
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The people, from the impulse of their own ^^j^,^* 
minds, before they knew of similar intentions of ■ - 
their fellow-citizens, or of the resolutions of Conr 1796 
gress for a general mourning, assembled and pass- 17-99. 
ed resolutions, expressive of their high sense of 
the great worth of the deceased, and their grateful 
recollection of his important services. Orations 
were delivered, sermons preached, and elegies 
written, on the melancholy occasion. The best ta- 
, lents of the nation were employed, botii in prose 
and verse, in writing and speaking, to express the 
national grief, and to celebrate the deeds of the 
departed father of his country. In addition to 
the public honours which, in the preceding pagei, 
have been mentioned as conferred on Washington 
in his life time, there were others of a private na- 
ture which flowed from the hearts of the people, 
and which neither wealth nor power could com- 
mand. An infinity of children were called by 
his name. This was often done by people in 
the humble walks of life, who had never seen nor 
expected to see him ; and who could have no ex- 
pectations of favour from him. Villages, towns, ci- 
ties, districts, counties, seminaries of learning, and 
other public institutions, were called Washington, 
in such numbers, and in such a variety of places, 
that the name no longer answered the end of dis- 
tinction, unless some local or appropriating cir- 
cumstances were added to the common appella- 
tion. Adventurous mariners, who discovered 
islands or countries in unexplored regions, avail- 
ing themselves of the privilege of discoverers, 
planted the name of the American Chief in the 
remotest corners of the globe. 
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^xin^' The person of George Washington was uncom- 
monly tall. Mountain air, abundant exercise in 



17^ the open country, the wholesome toils of the 
1799. chase, and the delightful scenes of rural life, ex- 
panded his limbs to an unusual, but graceful and 
well-proportioned size. His exterior suggested 
to every beholder the idea of strength, united 
with manly gracefulness. His form was noble^ 
and his port majestic. No man could approach 
him but with respect. His frame was robust, his 
constitution vigorous, and he was capable of en- 
during great fatigue. His passions were natural-^ 
ly strong; with them was his. first contest, and 
over them his first victory. Before he undertook 
to command others, he had thoroughly learned to 
command himself. The powers of his mind were 
more solid than brilliant. Judgment was his 
forte. To vivacity, wit, and the sallies of a lively 
imagination, he made no pretensions. His fa- 
culties reseilibled those of Aristotle, Bacon, Locke, 
and Newton; but were very unlike those of Vol- 
taire. Possessed of a large proportion of com- 
mon sense, directed by a sound practical judg- 
ment, he was better fitted for the exalted stations 
to which he was called, than many others, who, 
to a greater brilliancy of parts, frequently add 
the eccentricities of genius. 

Truth and utility were his objects. He steadily 
pursued, and generally attained them. With thid^ 
view he thought much, and closely examined eve- 
ry subject on which he was to decide, in all its 
relations. Neither passion, party spirit, pride, 
prejudice, ambition, nor interest, influenced his 
deliberations. In making up his mind on great 
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occasions, many of which occurred in which the ^§^f 
fate of the army or nation seemed involved, he ._..^ 
sought for information from all quarters, revolved ^^^ 
the subject by night and by day*, and examined it ir^9. 
in every point of view. Guided by these lights, 
and influenced by an honest and good heart, he 
was imperceptibly led to decisions which were 
wise and judicious. Perhaps no man ever lived 
who was so ofteii called upon to form a judgment 
m cases df real difficulty, and who so often form- 
ed a right one. Engaged in the busy scenes of 
life, he knew human nature, and the most proper 
methods of accomplishing proposed objects. Of 
a thousand propositions he knew to distinguish 
the bast, and to select among a thousand the in-^ 
dividual most fitted for his purpose. 

As a military man, he possessed personal cou- 
rage, and a firmness which neither danger nor 
difficulties could shake. His perseverance over- 
came every obstacle ; his moderation conciliated 
all opposition ; his genius supplied every re- 
source. He knew how to conquer by delay, and 
deserved true praise by despising unmerited cen- 
sure. Inferior to his adversary in the numbers, 
the equipment, and discipline of his troops, no 
great advantage was ever obtained over him, and 

* In a letter to Gen. Knox, written after the termination of 
the revolutionary: war, Washington observed— << Strange as it 
may seem, it is nevertheless true, that it was not until lately I 
could get the better o£ my usual custom of ruminating as soon 
as I awolie in the morning, on the business of the ensuing day ; 
and of my surprise at finding, after revolving many things in my 
mind, that I was no longer a pubUc man, or had any thing to do 
with public transactions." 

2 U 
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^^iu' ^^ opportuAfty to strike an itopMtmt Momim» 
ever neglected. Id ihe most nr^nt toomentufiif 



^.^ the Qonteat, his prudent firmajess prj^md^fbe 

ir». lion Qf bis /pfWiHtry. 

Xb^ vbole range of history does not jpresent a 
obari^cter on which w.e can.dweU with wmh mitiei^ 
viunined admiration. His qualities wieire m ha^ 
pily blended) smd 90 nicely harmouiise^, t^hat the 
result was a gTi^at and perfect wh^fe* 

The integrity .of Washington ity^^incprmpItU^. 
His principles weire free froin.^e contMti^^^ipp 
of selfish imd unworthy p^s^i4>i^9. Hk X^^ Jw4 
avowed motires were the saii^e. His ^enda wene 
alwayi^ upright, and his mean^ piure. He w^as a 
statesman without guile, anfl his profe^sioni^, ib$Ah 
to bis fellow-citizens and to foreign uatiou^^ .wejRe 
always sincere. No oirciiiustauces e^er induced 
him to uae duplicity. He was an example of the 
distinction which exists between Miisdoizi and can* 
niog ; a^d his manly > open conduct, was. an illu^ 
tcation of the :Sounduess of the ma^iax— ^^ ^hat ho 
nesty is the bert policy." 

Ti^ Jftarniiig of Wjashingtan w^ of a pantsDu* 
l»r kixjA. He .overstepped ttbe tedious ^forms ;0f 
th/e ^OQJs, aad by .the ibrce of a cdrr/ect laste 
and sound judgment, seized on the great ends of 
learning, without the assistance of those means 
Which have been contrived to prepare less active 
minds for public business. By a careful study of 
the English language; by reading good models 
of fine writing, and above all, by the aid of a vi- 
|;orous mind^ he made himself master 9J[ a fJ^f^y 
.elegant, arid claj^sical sty^e. His co^pp^itiop iij(rj^ 
all nerve s full of correct and fmjAy id^M^ wfei/Jb 
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ii^T^ €0£l)ress^ itt pf ecbe a^d forcible language. ^S^^' 
Hill ime^ers^ to tive innnmerable addresses which " - 



iM all' public occasions poured in upon him, were ^'^^ 
pvotkip^y made, hatidBomeljr expressed, and al- 1799. 
ways contained* something appropriate. His let* 
ievB to^ Congress ; his addresses to that body on 
tht^'acc^pt^fceatid resignation of bis commission ; 
hisf general orders as Commander in Chief ; his 
speeches and messages as President; and above 
ally Ws two farewell addresses to the people of the 
Utiited SIbates, will remain lasting monuments of 
the goodness of his heart, of the wisdom of his 
head, and of the eloquence of his pen. 

The powers of his mind were in some respects 
peculiar. He wa^ a great, practical, self-taught 
genius ; urith « bead to devise, and a hand to exe- 
cute, proj^ts of the first magnitude and greatest 
tttility. 

There are few men of atiy kind, and still few- 
er of tho9e the world calls great, who have not 
som^ of their virtues eclipsed by corresponding 
vices. But this was not the case with Gen. Wash- 
ington. He had religion without austerity, dig- 
nity without pride, modesty without diffidence,! 
courage without rashness, politeness without af-^ 
fectation, affability without familiarity. His pri- 
viate character, as well as his public one, will 
bear the strictest scrutiny. He was putlctual in 
ail his engagements ; upright and honest in his 
dealings -, temperate in his enjoyments ; liberal 
and hospitable to an eminent degree; a lover 
of order; systematical . and methodical in all his 
arrangements. He was the friend of morality 
and religion ^ steadily attended on public wor- 
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CHAP, ship; encouraged and strengthened the hands of 
the clergy. In all his public acts, he made the 



1796 most respectful mention of Providence ; and, in a 
1799. word, carried the spirit of piety with him both in 
his private life and public administration. 

Washington had to form soldiers of freemen, 
many of whom had extravagant ideai^ of their per- 
sonal rights. He had often to mediate between a 
starving army, and a high*spirited yeiMnanry. 
So great were the necessities of the soldiers under 
his immediate command, that he was obliged to 
send out detachments to seize on the property of 
the farmers at the point of the bayonet. . The 
language of the soldier was—" Give me clothing, 
give me food, or I cannot fight, I cannot live/' 
The language of the farmer was — " Protect my 
property." In this choice of difficulties. Gen. 
Washington not only kept his army together, but 
conducted with so much prudence as to command 
the approbation both of the army and of the 
citizens. He was also dependent for much of 
bis support on the concurrence of thirteen dis- 
tinct, unconnected legislatures. Animosities pre- 
vailed between his southern and northern troops, 
and there were strong jealousies between the 
states from which they respectively came. To 
harmonize these clashing interests, to make uni- 
form arrangements from such discordant sources 
and materials, required no common share of ad- 
dress. Yet so great was the effect of the modest 
unassuming manners of Gen. Washington, that 
he retained the affection of all his troops, and of 
all the states. 
' He also possessed equanimity in an eminent 
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degree. .One even tenoqr marked the greatness ^J!^^' 
of his niind> in all the variety of scenes thrnngfa 
which he passed. In the most trying situations 1796 
he never despaired, nor was he ever depressed. ir99. 
He was the same when retreating through Jersey 
from before a victorious enemy with the remains 
of his broken army,* as when marching in triumph 
into Yorktown, over its demolished fortifications. 
The honours and applause he received from his 
grateful countrymen^ would have made almost 
any other man giddy ; but on him they had no- 
mischievous effect. He exacted none of those 
attentions ; but when forced upon him, he receiv- 
ed them as favours, with the politeness of a well- 
bred man. He was great in deserving them, but 
much greater in not being elated with them. 

The patriotism of Washington was of the most ' 
ardent kind, and without alloy. He was very 
different from those noisy patriots, who, with love 
of country in their mouths, and hell in their 
hearts, lay their schemes for aggrandizing them- 
selves at every hazard ; but he was one of those 
who love their country in sincerity, and who hold 
themselves bound to consecrate all their talents 
to its service. Numerous were the diflicutties 
with which he had to contend — Great were the 
dangers he had to encounter — Various were the 
toils and services in which he had to share ; but 
to all difficulties and dangers he rose superior. 
To all toils and services he cheerfully submitted 
for his country's good. 

In principle, Washington %vas a federal-repub- 
lican, and a republican-federalist. Liberty and 
law, the rights of man> and the control of govern- 
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^j*Jj^- metit, irer# ^tiaHy <tear to him ; aod hi his^opii' 
. iiiott, e^faMf necessary to political happineiss^ He 
1^ vras devoted to thai ^yt^€oi of equal political ^igfct# 
17991 oti irbich the ceasthution of, bis eoutitry was foimdv* 
ed'; bat thought thai real liberty couid only W 
fliaintained by preserviog the authority of tiie'lawi^ 
and giving tone amd energy to government* He> 
conceived there was an immense difference be- 
tween a balanced republic and a tumultuous dey 
mocracy, or a fiu^tion catting themselves the peo<- 
pie ; and a still greater between a patriot' and a 
demagogue. He highly respected the deliberate 
sentiments of the people, but their sudden ebulli- 
tions made no impression ou his well balaitced* 
mind. Trusting for support to the sober secoid 
thoughts of the nation, he had the magnanimity 
to pursue its' real interests, in opposition topre* 
vailing prejudices. He placed a proper value on 
popular favour ,r but could never stoop to' gam it 
by a sacrifice of duty, by artific^, or flattery. lit 
critical times he committed his well earned popu?« 
larity to hazard, and steadily pursued the line of 
conduct which wasr dictated by a sense of duty, 
against an opposing popular torrent. 

While war raged* in Europe, the hostile nationi^ 
would scarce endure a neutral. Amierica' was in 
great danger of being drawn by force or intri^e 
into the vortex. Strong parties in the United 
States rendered the danger more imminent ; and 
it required a temperate, but inftextble govern^- 
ment, to prevent the evil. In this trying sUUe of 
things^ Washington was not to be moved from the 
true interests of his country. His object was 
America, and her interest was to remain in peace* 
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l^tlm ft' hoffi^e, #p4 ^tr^igue ^nd ipei^aq^ from <yjAP. 

abrp^fl, >ep4eskV4^ur^ to sl^aJce him, bujt in vftin ; ^ 

bf^ jpenoawad firiii m^ i^io^y^a^ble ia tb^ storm vr^^ 
tbAt iiiiri;9Kn4<34 Mw- Fore^gi^ iirtrigvfce was de- ai.r^9. 
feait^d, a<n4 fqreiga insplemcp was repressed by his 
^4Afe^^ j^ifA vigpiur s while dpme$tic factioa, dashr 
i»«r *ga*nsf him, br^ke il^self tp pieces. He xm% 
tbe ^Qjv^ice both of ^rit^in aud France by rie- 
'gqci^tiop, f ?tb<?r tljan by war, but maintained Xor 
Wiards hotii, that firm attitude which was proper 
for the magistrate of a free st&te. He commaadr 
ed their cespisct, ai¥i pr^erved the trwquiUity of 
his pountry. In his public charact/er, he kn^w no 
]iati0a bat w frier¥l$ in p^p^e, as e^nemie^ in H^nr* 
Towards <>o« he forgot ^.qpient animosities, when 
the ri^pUection of ^bem opposed the interests of 
bis OQiiptry. Towards ^Aotlier, he renounced % 
&9tastic gratitudf^, when it was claimed only to 
involve bis nf^tion in war. 

With Washington it was an inv^ariable maxim 
of ppljcy, to secure his country against the injits- 
tiqe ,of for^igp nations, by being in ^ condition to 
CQj[iifqand tbieir respeqt, and punish their aggres- 
sions. The d^(i?ii^e of our opmmerce, the fortifii- 
cation of the ports, and the organi;$ation of a mi- 
litary force, were objects to which he paid parti- 
cular attention. To the gradual formation of an 
Am^r^c^n army, he wa,s friendly ; and also to mi- 
lit^y ipstitwtiwis, which axe calculated to qualify 
the youth of tbe country for its defence. War he 
deprecated as a great evil, inferior only to the 
loss of boi^puf ^nd character ; hut tho^ght it was 
m9st easily avoided by being ready for it, while, 
by the practice of universal justice, none cpuld 
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^Tui' ^^^^ ^^y^ ™*^ ground of complaiint. In foreign 
transactions, his usual policy was to cultivate 



1796 peace with all the world ; to observe treaties with 
1799. pure and absolute faith ; to check every deviation 
from the line of impartiality ; to explain what 
was misapprehended, and to correct what was in- 
jurious ; and then to insist upon justice being done 
to the nation over which he presided. In control 
yersies with foreign nations, it was his favourite 
maxim so to conduct towards them> *^ as to put 
them in the wrong." 

In his transactions witii the Indian tribes 
Washington was guided by justice, humanity^ 
and benevolence. His authority and influence 
were exerted to restrain the licentious white con* 
tiguous settlers, from injuring their red neigh- 
bours. To supply their wants, and prevent im- 
positions, he strongly urged the erection of trad- 
ing houses in their settlements, from which they 
were furnished by government with goods at first 
cost. The unprincipled were restrained from 
preying on their ignorance, by excluding all but 
licensed persons, with good chiaracters, from trad* 
ing with them. All this was done to pave the 
way for their civilization. 

When Washington commenced his civil admi^ 
nistration, the United States were without any 
efficient government. After they had adopted 
one of their choice, and placed him at its head ^ 
he determined that it should be respected. By 
his firmness order soon took place. There 
was one exception. The western counties of 
Pennsylvania rose in arms to resist the law for 
raising a revenue, by an excise on domestic dis- 
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tilled ardent spirits. On this occasion^ the fixed 9^A^* 

resolution of Washington was, that whatever ex- 

pense it might cost, whatever inconvenience it ^"^^^ 
might occasion, the people must be taught obe- 1799. 
dience, and the authority of the laws re-establish- 
ed. To secure this object, peculiarly important 
in the infancy of the new government, he ordered 
out, and put himself at the head, of an ample 
force, calculated to render resistance desperate, 
and thereby to save the lives of his fellow-citizens. 

In consequence of such decided measures, the 
insurgents dispersed, and peace and order were 
restored without bloodshed. The necessity of 
subordination was impressed on the citizens, and 
the firmness of Washington's personal character 
was communicated to the government. 

Having accomplished every object for which he 
re-entered public life, he gave for the second time, 
the rare example of voluntarily descending from 
the first station in the Universe — ^the head of a 
free people, placed there by their unanimous suf- 
frage. To the pride of reigning his soul was su- 
perior. To its labours he submitted only for his 
country. 

Rulers of the world ! Learn from Washington 
wherein true glory consists — Restrain your am- 
bition — ^Consider your power as an obligation to 
do good — Let the world have peace, and prepa^re 
for- yourselves, the enjoyment of that ecstatic plea- 
sure which will result from devoting all your 
energies to the advancement of Imman happi- 
ness. 

Citizens of the United States! While with 
grateful hearts you recollect the virtues of your 

2 X 
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CHA^ Wiishington , tarty yoiif thoagftts </*ffe «e«p fiirther ; 

1_ On a review of hi^ fife, iird df *11 the cihMitestlsm* 

ir9« ces of the tithes in which he liveidi yott rtiust b* 
1799. convinced, that a kind P^dvMiencJt^ itt ite^ bfenefi^ 
cence raised tiitii, and ettdbw'ed him witti ektta-^ 
ordinary virtues, to be to yott an instrtittifent of 
great gooci. None but snth a rtian could have 
carried you successfully through rtke revolutiona- 
ry times which tried men's s6uls, and ^nded in 
the establishment of your independence. Nbnte 
but such a man could have braced up your go- 
vernment after it had become so ^Contemptible, 
from the imbecility of the federal system. None 
but such a man could have saved your country 
from being plunged into war, either with the 
greatest naval power in Europe, or with that 
which is most formidable by land, in consfequence 
of your animosity against the one, and your par^ 
tiality in favour of the other. 

Youths of the United Staites ! Learn from 
Washington what may be done by an industrious 
improvement of your talents, and the cultivation of 
your moral powers. Without any extraordinary 
advantages from birth, fortune, patronage, or even 
of education, he, by virtue and industry, attained 
the highest seat in the temple of feme. You can- 
not all be commanders of armies, or chief magis- 
trates; but you may all resemble him in the vir- 
tues of private and domestic life, in which he ex* 
celled, and in which he most delighted. Equally 
industrious with his plough as his sword, be cs^ 
teemed idleness and inutility as the greatest dis* 
grace of man, whose powers attain perfection only 
by consftant and vigorous action. Washington, in 
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private life, was as amiable as virtuous ; and as 
great as he appeared sublime, on the public thea- 
tre of the world. He lived in the discharge of all 
the civil, social, and domestic offices of life. He 
was temperate in his desires, and faithful to his du- 
ties. For more than forty years of happy wedded 
love, his high example strengthened the tone of 
public manners. He had more real enjoyment in 
the bosom of his family, than in the pride of mili- 
tary command, or in the pomp of sovereign power. 
On the whole, his life affords the brightest mo- 
Ael for imitation, not only to warriors and states- 
men, but to private citizens ; for his character was 
a constellation of all the talents and virtues which 
dignify or adorn human nature. 

^ He was a man, take him for all in all, 
« We ne'er shall look upon his like again.*' 
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TO THE UNITED STATES, IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED, 

The Address and Petitign of the Officers of the Army of the 

United StateSy 

HUMBLY SHOWETH— 

A HAT we, the Officers of the Army of the United States, 
in behalf of ourselves and our brethren the Soldiers, beg 
leave, with all proper deference and respect, freely to state 
to Congress, the supreme power of the United States, the 
great distress under which we labour. 

At this period of the war, it is with peculiar pain we find 
ourselves constrained to address your august body, on nuit« 
ters of a pecuniary nature. We have struggled with our dif- 
ficulties year after year, under the hopes that each would be 
the last ; but we have been disappointed. We find our embar- 
rassments thicken so fast, and have become so complex, that 
many of us are unable to go further. In this exigence we 
apply to Congress for relief, as our head and sovereign* 
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To prove that our hardships are exceedingly dispropor* 
tionate to those of any odier citizens of America, let a re^ 
currence be had to the paymaster's accounts, for four years 
past. If to this it should be objected, that the respective 
states have made settlements, and given, securities for the 
pay due for part of that time, let the present value of those 
nominal obligations be asceitakied by the monied men, and 
they will be found to be worth little indeed ; and yet, trifling 
as they are, many have been under the sad necessity of 
parting widi them, to prevent their families from actually 
starving. 

We complain that shadows have been offered to us, while 
the substance has been gleaned by others. Our situation 
compels us to search for the cause of our extreme poverty. 
The citizens murmur at the greatness of their taxes, and are 
astonished that no part reaches the army. The numerous de- 
mands which are betweeq the first coUectocs andthesoldi^n, 
swallow up the whole. Our distresses are now brought to 
a point. We have borne all that men can bear— our pro- 
perty is expended — our private resources «•« »t4aji eiidp-^nd 
our friends are wearied out and disgusted with our inces- 
sant applications. W< therefore ino5t $erknisly and eartiokt- 
ly beg, that a supply of money nny be ferwjirded to the ac- 
my, as soon as possiUet The uoeasineBs t>f the aoldkni, 
for want of pay, b great and dangerous ( say fuithf^ <Xff^ 
riment on their patience, may have fatal effects* The pro- 
mised subsisteikce or ration of provisions, constslQd of cer- 
tain articles specified in kind aiKl quality* This rstfiofii, 
without regard, that we can conceive, U> the he(dth >of 4^^ 
troops, has been fre(|ueotly altered) ^ iiecesfiity or cofivei^i- 
ency suggeBted-^-generally losing by the c&ange aonie part 
of its substance. On an average, not fnore than 9eveil or 
eight tenths have been issued ; the retained par|s w^i^i fer 
a short time, paid for ; but the biisiii9s« becatne ^QPble- 



^lothe to diose who wer^ to execute it« For this^ or some 
other reasctti, aH regard ro the dues, as they Tcspected the 
soldiers, has been discontinued, (now and theti a trifling gra- 
tufty eicGepted.) As these does respected the ofiicers, they 
were compensated during one year and part of anodier, by 
an extra ration. As to the retained rations, the account for 
several years remains unsetded ; there is a large balance due 
upoti it, and a ^considerable snm for that of forage. 

The clothing was another part of the soldier's hire. The 
arrearages on that score, for the year 1777, were paid off i« 
continental money, when the dollar was worth about four- 
pence ; the arrearages for the following years, are unliquida* 
ted, and we apprehend, scarcely thought of, but by the ar^ 
my. Whenever there has been a real want of means, and 
defect in system, or neglect in execution, in the departments 
of the army, we have invariably been tHe sufferers, by htuu 
ger and nakedness, and by languishing in an hospital* We 
beg leave to urge an immediate adjustment of all dues ; that 
as great a part as possible be paid, and the remainder put 
on such a footing as will restore cheerfulness to the army, 
receive confidence in the justice and generosity of its con* 
stituents, and contribute to the very desirable effect of re- 
establishing public credit. We are grieved to find, that our 
brethren, who retired from service on half pay, under the 
resokition of Congress, .1780, are not only destitute of any 
effectual provision, but are become the objects of obloquy. 
Their condition has a very discouraging aspect on us, who 
must sooner or later retire, and from every consideration of 
justice, gratitude, and policy, demands attention and redress. 
We regard the act of Congress, respecting half pay, as an 
hbnourable and just recompense for several years hard ser- 
- vice, in which the health and fortunes of the officers have 
been worn down and exhausted. We see with chagrin, the 
odious point of view, in which the citizens of too many of 
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the states endeavour to place the men entitled to it* We 
hope, for the honour of human nature, that there are none 
so hardened in the sin of ingratitude, as to deny the justice 
of the reward. We have reason to believe, that the objec^ 
Uon generally is against the mode only. To prevent there- 
fore, any altercations and distinctions, which may tend to in- 
jure that harmony which we ardently desire may reign 
throughout the community, we are willing to commute the 
half pay pledged, for full pay, for a certain number of years, 
or for a sum in gross, as shall be agreed to by the committee 
sent with this address. And in this we pray, that the dis- 
abled officers and soldiers, with the widows and orphans of 
those who have expended, or may expend, dieir lives in the 
service of their country, may be fully comprehended. We 
also beg, that some mode may be pointed out for the eventu- 
al payment of those soldiers, who ate the subjects of the 
resolution of Congress of the 15th May, ITTS. To the re- 
presentation now made, the army have not a doubt that 
Congress will pay all that attention, which the serious na- 
ture of it requires. It would be criminal in the officers to 
conceal the general dissatisfaction which prevails, and is 
gaining ground in the army, from the pressure of evils and 
injuries, which, in the course of seven long years, have made 
their condition, in many instances, wretched. They there- 
fore entreat that . Congress, to convince the army and the 
world, that the independence of America shall not be placed, 
on the ruin of any particular class of her citizens, will point 
out a mode of immediate redress. * 

H. Knox, Major-general ^ 

John Patterson, Brigadier-Gen, 

J. G RE ATON, Co/cwf/, > ,, ,. 

( Ma%8achu8€tt8 lmt\ 

John Crane, Colonel^ 

H. Maxwell, Lietitenant'Colonel, 
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H. Swift, Colonel^ ton thefiart of the Om* 

Samubl B. Webb, Colaneij f ntcticut fine, 

£. HuNTiNOTONa Lieutenant -CoL y 

P« CoRTLANDT, Colonely on thefiart of the JVevh'York Hne, 

^^ ^ - . ^ , ,^ on the part of the 

John N. Cumminos, Lieutenant^Colonelj V ,. ^ ,• 

J JvexV'Jeraey une, 

WiLUAM Scott, Major, ] '^ "^ ^"%Tli^"""'"^^^ 

W. EusTi^ Ho,piUd-Surscan, ^ "» "^ ^^/^ ^"^ 
Mo«ss Hazbm> Brigadier^CteneroL 

CantonTnentSj HiuUon*^ Eivery Dee. 1782, 



(N^ II.) 

£Refe]Ted to in page 19f .] 



FAREWELL ADDRESS OF GENERAL WASHINGTOiT, TO 
THE ARMIES OF TJHE UNITED STATES. 

Sochf^HUlj near Primetoriy Nofpembcr 2j 1783. 

± HE United States in Congress assembled, after giving 
the most honourable testimony to the merits of the federal 
armies, and presenting them with the thanks of their countiy, 
for their long, eminent, and faithful service, having thought 
proper, by their prockuxution, bearing date the 18th of Oc- 
tober last, to discharge such part of the troops as we're en- 
gaged for the war, and to permit the officers on furlough to 
retire from service, from and after to-morrow ; which pro* 
clamation having been communicated in the public papers, 
for the infornuidon and government of all coaccmed, it 

SI Y 
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" Only remains for the Commander in Chief to address hinr- 
self once more, and that for the last time, to the armies of 
the United States, (however widely dispersed individual* 
who compose them may be,) and to bid them an affection- 
ate — a long farewell. 

But before the Commander in Chief tabes his final leave 

of those he holds most dear, be wishes to indulge himself a 
few moments in calling to mind a slight view of the past : — 
he will then take the liberty of exploring, with his military 
friends, their future prospects ; of advising the general line 
of conduct,^ which, in his opinion, ought to be pursued ; and 
he will conclude the address, by expressing the obligations 
he feels himself under for the spirited and able assistance he 
has experienced from them ^ in the performance of an arduous 
office. 

A contemplation of the complete attainment, (at a period 
earlier than could have been expected,) of the object for 
which we contended, against sq formidable a power, can- 
not but inspire us with astonishment and gratitude. The 
disadvantageous circumstances on our part, under which the 
war was undertaken, can never be forgotten. T]he signal 
interpositions of Providence, in our feeble condition, were 
such as could scarcely escape the attention of the most un* 
observing ; while the unparalleled perseverance of the ar- 
ftiies of the United States, through almost evety possiUe 
suffering and discouragement, for the space of eight long 
years, was little short of a standing miracle* 

It is not the meaning, nor within the compass of this ad^ 
dress, to detail the hardships peculiar^ incident to our ser- 
vice, or to describe the distresses which, in several instances, 
have resulted from the extremes of hunger and nakedness, 
combined with the rigours of an inclement season: nor is it 
necessary to dwell on the dark side of our past affairs. 

Ever}'' Ainerican officer and soldier must now console 
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himself f9r anjr unpleasant circumstance which may have 
occurred, by a recdliection of the uncommon scenes in 
which he has been called to act no inglorious part, and the 
astonishing events of which he has been a witness — events 
which have seldom, if ever before, taken place on the stage 
of human action; nor. can they probably ever happen again. 
For who has before seen a disciplined army formed at once 
from such raw materials? Who that was not a witness could 
imagine that the most violent locsJ prejudices would cease 
so soon, and that men who came from the different parts of 
the continent, strongly disposed by the habits of education 
to despise and quarrel with each other, would instantly be- 
come but CHie patriotic band of brothers ? Or who that was 
not on the spot, can trace the steps by which such a won- 
derful revolution has been effected, and such a glorious pe- 
riod put to all our warlike toils i 

It is universally acknowledged, that the enlarged prospects 
of happiness,' opened by the confirmation of our independ- 
ence and sovereignty, almost exceed the power of descrip- 
tion : and shall not the brave men who have contributed so 
essentially to these inestimable acquisitions, Vetiring victo- 
rious from the field of war to the field of agriculture, parti- 
cipate in all the blessings which have been obtained ? In 
such a republic, who will exclude them from the rights qf 
citizens, and the fruits of their labours ? In such a country, 
so happily circumstanced, the pursuits of commerce, and 
the cultivation of the soil, will unfold to industry the certain 
road to competence. To those hardy soldiers who are ac- 
tivated by the spirit of adventure, the fisheries will afford 
ample and profitable employment ; and the extensive and 
fertile regions of the west, will yield a most happy asylum 
to those who, fond of domestic enjoyment, are seeking per- 
sonal independence. Nor ■, is it possible to cjonceive that 
any one of the United States will prefer a national bank- 
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mptcr, and the diMolution of the unions to a tomfiliatcRHi 
with the requisitionft of Congress, and the payment of to 
just debts ; so that the officers and soldiers may txfctt 
considerable assistance, in recommencing their citril octu^ 
pations, from the sums due to them from the public, which 
must and will most inevitably be paid. 

In order to effect this dcisirable purpose, and remove the 

prejudices which may have taken possession of die minds of 

Miy of the good people of the states, it is earnestly recom* 

mended to all the troops, that, with strong attachment to die 

union, they should carry with them into civil society the^ 

most conciliating dispositions, and that they should prove 

themselves not less virtuous and useful as citizens, than they 

have been victorious as soldiers. What though therfc 

should be sdme envious individuals, who are unwilling to 

pay the debt the public has contracted, or to yield the tri« 

bute due to merit ; yet, let such unworthy treatment produce 

too invective, or any instance of intemperate conducts Il,et 

it be remembered, that the unbiassed voice of die free ckl- 

feens of die United States, has promised the just reward, and 

given the merited applause. Let it be known and remem* 

bered, that the reputation of the federal armies |s establish-* 

ed beyond the reach of malevcdence ; and let a consciousness 

of their achievements and fame, still excite the m^i who 

composed them to honourat>le actions, under the persuasion 

that the private virtues of economy, prudence, and industry, 

will not be less amiable in civil life, than the more splendid 

qualities of valour, perseverance, and enterprise, were in the 

field. Every one may rest assured, that much, very much 

of the future happiness of the officers and men, will depend 

upon the wise and manly conduct which shall be ade^Aed by 

ihem, when they are mbgled with the {;reat body of the 

community. And, although the Geneiial has so frequendy 

given it as his opinion, in the most public and explicit man* 
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nfttj that VBBitm the principles of the federal goremniciit 
^dre prc^riy supported, and the powers of the unioft k»* 
crtased^ the honour^ dignitjr^ and justice of the nation, would 
be lost for evei* ; yet he cannot help repeating, on this occa- 
sibn, so interesting 4 sentiment, and leaving it as his last 
injunction to every officer and every soldier, who may view 
the subject in the same serious point of light, to add his best 
endeavours to thos$ of his wotthy fellow-cidsens, towards 
effecting die^e great and valuable purposes, on which our 
veiy existence as a nation so materiidly depends* 

The Commander in Chief conceives litde is now wanting 
to enable die soldier to change the military character into 
that of the cidaen, but that steady, decent tenour of behii- 
vioor, which has generally distinguished not Only die army 
under his immediate command, but the different detach- 
ments and armies, through the course of the war* From 

dieir good sense and prudence he anticipates the happiest 
consequences ; and while he congratulates them on the glo- 
rious occasion which renders their services in the field no 
longer necessary, he wishes to express the strong obliga- 
tions he feels himself under, for the assistance he has re- 
ceived from every class, and in every instance. He pre- 
sents his thanks in the most serious and affectionate man- 
ner, to the general officers, as well for their counsels on ma- 
ny interesting occasions, as for their ardour in promoting 
the success of the plans he had adopted-*-to the command- 
ants of regiments, and corps, and to the other officers, for 
their zeal and attention in carrying his orders promptly into 
execution — to the staiF, for their alacrity and exactness in 
performing the duties of their several departments ; and to 
jthe non-commissioned officers and private soldiers, for their 
extraordinary patience and suffering, as well as their invinci- 
ble fortitude in action* To the various branches of the ar- 
my, the General takes this last and solemn opportunity of 
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{yrofessing his inviolable attachment and friendship. He 
wishes more than bare professions were in his power, that 
he was really .able to be usefid to them all in future life* He 
flatters himself however, they will do him the justice to be- 
lieve, that whatever could with propriety be attempted bj 
him, has been done; 

And being now to conclude these his last ptd>lic orders, to 
take his ultimate leav^ in a short time of the militaiy cha» 
meter, and to bid a final adieu to the armies he has so long 
had the honour to command, he can only again ofier in their 
behalf, his recommendations to their grateful country, and 
his prayers to die God of armies. May ample justice be 
done them here, and may the choicest of heaven's favours, 
both here and hereafter, attend those who, under the divine 
auspices, have secured innumerable blessings for others. 
With these wishes, and this benediction, the Commander in 
Chief is about to retire from service. The curtain of sepa- 
ration will soon be drawn, and the military scene to him will 
be dosed for ever. 
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Gen. WASHINGTON'S WILL. 



riRQimA, Foirfax^ «. 

Ij George Denealcj Clerk of Fairfax County Courts do certify^ 
That the subsequent copy of the last Will and Testament of 
George Washington, deceased^ late Presidertt of the Uni^ 
ted States of America^ with the Schedule annexed^ is a true 
copy from the original^ recorded in my office* 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand^ this 
2Sdday of January^ 1800. 

GEO. DENE ALE, C. F. C. 



IJ\r THE NAME OF G0», Amen. 

I, GEORGE WASHINGTON, of Mount-Vernon,' a 
citizen of the United States, and lately president of the same, 
Do make, ordain, and declare this Instrument, which is 
written with my own hand, and eveiy page thereof subscrib- 
ed with my name*, to be my last will and testameijt, 
revoking all others. 

Imprimus. — All my debts, of which there are but few, 
and none of magnitude, are to be punctually and speedily 
paid ; and the legacies herein after bequeathed, are to be 
discharged as soon as circumstances will permit, and in the 
manner directed. 

* In the origirud manuacripty GsoROS WASHINaTON's mme is 
written at the bottom tf every page, , 
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Arm,— To my dearly beloved wife, Martha WashmgUm^ 1 
give and bequeath the use, profit, and benefit of my whole 
estate, real and personal, for the term of her natural life, 
except such parts thereof as are specially disposed of here^ 
after. My improved lot in the town of Alexandria, situated 
on Pitt and Cameron streets, I give to her and her heirs for 
ever ; ' as I also do my household and kitchen furniture of 
every sort and kind, with the liquors and groceries which 
may be on hand at the time of my decease, to be used and 
disposed of as she may think proper. 

/refii*<«-*Upon the decease of my wife, it is my will and 
desire, that aH the slaves which I hold in my vtvn rights 
ahall receive their freedonit To emancipate them during 
her life, would, though earnestly wished by me, be attended 
with such insuperable difficulties, on account of their inter- 
mixture by marriages with the dower negroea^ as to excite 
the most painful sensatipos, if not disagreeable consequences 
to the latter, while both descriptions are in the occupancy of 
the same proprietor ; it not being in my power, under the 
tenure by which the dower negroes are held^ to manumit 
them. And whereas, among those who will receive free» 
dom according to this devise, there may be some who, from 
old age or bodily infirmities, and others who, on account of 
their infancy, will be unable to support themselves, it is my 
will and desire, that all who come under the first and second 
description, shall be comfortably clothed and fed by my 
heirs while they live : and that such of the latter descrip- 
tion as have no parents living, or, if living, are imable or un« 
willing to provide for them, shall be bound by the court un- 
til they shall arrive at the age of 25 years'; and in cases 
where no record can be produced, whereby their ages can 
be ascertained, the judgment of the court, upon its own view 
of the subject, sbaH be adequate and finaL The negroes 
thus bound, are, (by their mastetB or fiustresaes,) to bo 
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taught to read and write, and be brought up to some useful 
occupation, agreeably to the laws of the commonwealth of 
Virginia, providing for the support of orphan and other poor 
children. And I do hereby expressly forbid the sale or 
transportation out of the said commonwealth^ of any slave I 
may die possessed of, under any pretence whatsoever. And 
I do moreover most pointedly and most solemnly enjoin it 
upon my executors hereafter named, or the survivors of them, 
to see that this clause respecting slaves, and every part there* 
of, be religiously fulfilled at the epoch at which it is directed 
to take place, without evasion, neglect, or delay^ after the 
crops which may then be on the ground are harvested^ 
particularly as it respects the aged and infirm ; seeing that a 
regular and permanent fund be established for their support 
as long as they are subjects requiring it, not trusting to the 
uncertahi provision made by individuals.— -And, to my mu* 
latto man, WiUiam^ (calling himself Witiiam Lee^ I give im- 
mediate freedom, or if he should prefer it, (on account of 
the accidents which have befallen him, and which have ren- 
dered him incapable of walking, or of any active employ* 
ment,) to remain in the situation he now is, it shall be op* 
Uonal in him to do so ; in either case, however^ I allow him 
an annuity of 30 dollars during his natural life, which shall 
be independent of*the victuals and clothes he has been ac* 
customed to receive, if he chooses the latter alternative ; but 
in full with his freedom, if he prefers the first; and this I 
give him as a testimony of my sense of his attachment to 
me, and for his faithful services during the revolutionary 
war. ^ 

Item.'^To the ^trustees, (governors, or by whatsoever 
other name they may be designated,) of the academy in the 
town of Alexandria, I give and bequeath, in trust, 4000 
dollars, or in other words, 20 of the shares which I hold in 
the bank of Alexandria, towards the si^port of a free school, 
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established at, and annexed to, the said academy,/ for the 
purpose of educating orphan children, or the children of sudv 
other poor and indigent persons, as are unable to accom- 
plish it with their own means, and who, in the judgment of 
the trustees of the said seminary, are best entided to the 
benefit of this donation. The aforesaid 20 shares I -give. 
and bequeath in perpetuity, the dividends only of which are 
to be drawn for, and applied by the said .trustees, for the 
time beings for the uses above mentioned ; the stock to re- 
main entire and untouched, unless indications of &ilufe of 
die said bank should be so apparent, or a discontinuance 
diereof, should render a removal of this fund necessary. In 
either of these cases, the amount of the stock here devised 
is to be vested in some other bank, or public institution,, 
whereby the interest may with regularity and certainty be 
drawn and applied as above. And, to prevent misconcep-^ 
tion, my meaning is, and is hereby declared to |be, that these 
20 shares are in lieu of, and not in addition tb, the lOOOL 
g^ven by a missive letter some years ago, in consequence 
whereof an annuity of 501. has since been paid towards the 
support of this institution. 

Mem. — Whereas by a law of the commonwealth of Virgi.^ 
nia,. enacted in the year 1785, the legislature thereof was 
pleased, (as an evidence of its approbation of the services I 
had rendered the public during the revolution, and partly, I 
believe, in consideration of my having suggested the vast 
advantages which the community would derive from the ex- 
tension of its inland navigation^ under legislative patronage,} 
to present me with 100 shares of 100 dollars each, in the 
incorporated company established for the purpose of ex- 
tending the navigation of James river^ from the tide-water 
to the mountains ; and also with 50 shares of lOOl. sterling 
each, in the corporation of another company, likewise esta- 
blished for the similar purpose of opening the navigation of 
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the Tivcr Fotowmac^ from the tide-water to Fort Cumber- 
land; the acceptance of which, although the ofier was high- 
ly honourable and grateful to my feelings, was refused, as 
inconsistent with a principle which I had adopted, and had 
never departed from — ^namely, not to receive pecuniary com- 
pensation for any services I could render my country in its 
arduous struggle with Great-Britain for its rights, and be- 
cause J had evaded similar propositions from other stateis 
in the union ; adding to this refusal, however, an intima- 
tion, that, if it should be the pleasure of the legislature to 
permit me to appropriate the said shares to public uses, I 
would receive them on those terms with due sensibility ; and 
this it having consented to, in flattering terms, as will appear 
by a subsequent law, and sundry resolutions, in the most am- 
ple and honourable manner — I proceed, after this recital, for 
the more cprrect understanding of the case, tc3 declare. That 
as it has always been a source of serious regret with me, to 
see the youth of these United States sent.to foreign-countries 
for the purposes of education, «ften be^re their minds were 
formed, or they had imbibed any adequate ideas of the hap- 
piness of their own; contracting, too frequently, not only ha- 
bits of dissipation and extravagance, h\xt principksttnfriendiy 
to republican gtroernmcnt, and to the true and genuine liberties 
ofmankindy which, thereafter, are rarely overcome. For 
these reasons, it has been my ardent wish to see a plan de- 
vised, on a liberal scale, wbi<:h would have a tendency to 
spread systematic ideas through all parts of this rising em- 
pire, thereby to do away local attachments and state prejudi- 
ces, as far as t;be nature of things would, or indeed ought to 
admit, from our nationsd councils. Looking anxiously for- 
ward to the accomplishment of so desirable an object as this 
is, (in my estimation,) my mind has not been able to con- 
template any plan more likely to effect the measure, than 
the establishment of a university in a centralpart of the Uni- 
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ted States, to which the yoaths of fortune and talents {rom 
all parts thereof, might be sent for the completion of their 
education in all the branches of polite literature, in the arts 
and sciences, in acquiring knowledge in the principles of po- 
litics and good government ; and, as a matter of infinite im- 
portance in my judgment, by associating with ^ch otiier, 
and forming fni^nhips in juvenile years, be enabled to free 
themselves, in a^Mpper degree, from those local prejudices 
and habitual jealousies which have just been mentioned, and 
which, when carried to excess, are never-failing sources of 
disquietude to the publk mind, and pregnant of mischievous 
consequences to this country.— -Under these impressions, so 
fully dilated, 

Itenu-^l g^ve and bequeath, in perpetuity, the 50 shares 
which I hold in the Potowmac company, Cunder the aforesaid 
acts of the legislature of Virginia,) towards the endowment 
of a universi^, to be established within the limits of the 
district of Columbia, under the. auspices of the general go- 
vernment, if that government should incline to extend a 
fostering hand towards it ; and until such seminary is esta- 
blished, and the funds arising on these shares shall be re? 
quired for its support, my further will and desire is, that the 
profit accruing therefrom, shall, whenever the dividends are 
made, be laid out in purchasing stock in the bank of Colum- 
* bia, or some other bank, at the discretion of my executors, 
or by the treasurer of the United States for the time being, 
under the direction of Congress, provided that honourable 
body should patronize the measure ; and the dividends pro- 
ceeding from the purchase of such stock are to be vested in 
more stock, and so on, until a sum adequate to the accom" 
plishment of the object is obtained, of which I have not the 
smallest doubt before many years pass away, even if no aid 
or encouragement is given by legislative authority, or from 
^y other source. 
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i2^m.-— The hundred shafes which I hdd in the James 
river company^ I have given, and now confirm, in perpetu- 
ity, to and/or the use and benefit of Liberty Hall Academy, 
in the county of Rockbridge, in the commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia* 

Aenu'-^l release, exonerate, and discharge, the estate of 
my deceased brother, Samuel Washington^ from the payment 
of the money which is due to me for the land I sold to Phi- 
lip Pendleton, (lying in the county*of Berekley,) who assign- 
ed the same to him, the said Samuel^ who, by agreement, 
was to pay me therefor : and whereas by some contract, 
(the purport of which was never communicated to me,) be- 
tweei^the said Samuel and his son Thornton Washington^ the 
latter became possessed of the aforesaid land, without any 
conveyance having passed from me, either to the said Pen- 
dktony the said Samuel^ or the said Thornton^ and without 
any consideration having been made, by which neglect, 
neither the legal nor equitable title has been alienated ; it 
rests therefore with me, to declare my intentions concerning 
the premises : and these are, to give and bequeath the said 
land to whomsoever the said Thornton Washington^ (who is 
also dead,) devised the same, or to his heirs for ever, if he 
died intestate, exonerating the estate of the said Thornton^ 
equally with that of the said Samuel^ from payment of the 
purchase money, which, with interest, agreeably to the ori- 
ginal contract with the said Pendktony would amount to 
more than lOOOL And whereas, two other sons of my 
said deceased brother Samuel^ namely, George Steptoe Wash" 
ingtony and Lawrence Augustine Washington^ were, by the 
decease of those to whose care they were committed, 
brought under my protection, and, in consequence, have oc- 
casioned advances on my part for their education at college 
and other schools, and for their board, clothing, and other 
incidental expenses, to the amount of near 5000 dollars, 
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over and above the sums famished by their estate ; vMch 
sum it may be inconvenient far them or their father's estate 
to refund— I do, for these reasons, acquit them and the 
said estate from the payment thereof; my intention being, 
that all accounts between them and me, and their father's 
estate and me, shall stand balanced. 

ii^em*— The balance due to me from the estate of Bar^ 
thohmtw Dandridge^ deceased, (my wife's brpdier,) and 
which amounted, on the first day of October, 1795, to 425 L 
(as will appear by an account rendered by his deceased son, 
yohn DandridgCy who was the acting executor of his fether'n 
will,) I release and acquit from the payment thereof. And 
the negroes, (the&33 in number,) formerly belonging to the 
said estate, who were taken, in execution, sold, and purchased 
in on my account, in the yea r ■ , and ever since have re- 
mained in the possession and to the use of Moary^ widow of 
die said Barth. Dandridge^ with dieir increase, it is my will 
and desire, shall continue and be in her possession, without 
paying Ure, or making compensation for the same, for the 
time past or to come, during her natural Ufe ^ at the expira* 
tion of which, I direct, that all of them who are 40 years old 
and upwards, shall receive their freedom ; all under diat 
age and above 16, shall serve seven years, and no longer ; 
and all under 16 years, shall serve until they are 25 years 
of age, and then be free. And to avoid disputes respecting 
the ages of any .of these negroes, they are to be taken into 
the court of the county in which they reside, and the judg- 
ment thereof, in this relation, shall be final, and record 
thereof made, which may be adduced as evidence at any 
time thereafter, if disputes should arise concerning the 
same. .And I further direct, that the heirs of die said 
Barth. Dandridge^ shall equally share the benefits arising 
from the services of the said negroes, according to the tenor 
of this devise, upon the decease of their mother. 
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jQ^^m.— If Charles Carter, who intermarried with my 
niece Betty Lewis, is not sufficiendy secured in the title to 
the lots he had of me in the town of Fredericksburg, it is 
my will and desire, that my executors shall make such con- 
veyances of them as the law requires to render it perfect. 

Jtem.-'^To my nephew, JFif/&»» Augustine Washington, and 
his heirs, (if he should conceive them to be objects worth 
prosecuting,) a lot in the town of Manchester, (opposite to 
Richmond,) No. 965, drawn on my sole account, and also 
the tendi of 1 or 200 acre lots, and two or three half-acre 
lots, in the city and vicinity of Richmond, drawn in part- 
nership with nine others, . all in the lottery of the deceased 
William Bird, are given ; as is also a lot which I purchased 
of John Hood, conveyed by William Willie and Samuel 
Gordon, trustees of the said John Hood, numbered 139, in 
the town of Edinbiu'gh, in the county of Prince George, 
state of Virginia. f 

Jtem^f'^To my nt^heWyBushrod Washington, I give and 
bequeath all the papers in my possession which relate to my 
civil and military administration of the aflFairs of this coun- 
try ; I leave to him also such of my private papers as are 
worth preserving ; and, at the decease of my wife, and before, 
if she is not inclined to retain them, I give and bequeath my 
library of books and pamphlets of every kind. 

iS!em.— Having sold lands which I possessed in the state 
of Pennsylvania, and part of a tract held in equal right 
with George Clinton, late governor of New- York ; my 
share of land and interest in the Great Dismal Swamp, and 
a tract of land which I owned in the county of Gloucester — 
withholding the legal tides thereto, until the consideration 
money should be paid«-and having moreover leased, and 
conditionally sold, (as will appear by the tenor of the said 
leases,) all my lands upon the Great Kenhawa, and a tract 
upon Difficult Run, in the county of Loudon, it is my will 
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and direction, that whensoever the contracts are fuDy and 
respectively complied with, according to the spirit, true in*- 
tent, and meaning thereof, on the part of the purchasers,^ their 
heirs or assigns, that then, and in that case, conveyances 
are to be made^ agreeable to the terms of the said contracts, 
and the. money arising therefk>m, when paid, to be vested 
in bank stock ; the dividends whereof, as of that also which 
is already vested therein, is to inure to my said wife during 
her life ; but the stock itself is to remain and be subject to 
the general distribution hereafter directed* 

ifem.— To the Earl of Buchan^ I re-commit " the box 
made of the oak that sheltered the brave Sir William Wallace 
after the batde of Falkirk," presented to me by his lordship 
in terms too flattering for me to repeat, with a request ^' to 
pass it, on the event of my decease, to the man in my coun- 
try who should appear to merit it best, upon the same condi- 
tions that have induced him to send it to me." — Whether 
easy or not, to select the man who might comport with his 
lordship's opinion in this respect, is not for me to say ; but 
conceiving that no disposition of this valuable curiosity can 
be more eligible than the re-commitment of it to his own 
cabinet, agreeably to the original design of the Goldsmith's 
company of Edinburgh, who presented it to him, and, at his 
request, consented that it should be transferred to me — I do 
give and bequeath the same to his lordship ; and, in case of 
his decease, to his heir, with my grateful thanks for the dis- 
tinguished honour of presenting it to me, and more espe* 
cially for the favourable sentiments with which he accom- 
panied it, . 

/lf«w.— To my brother, Charles Washington^ I give and be- 
queath the gold-headed cane left me by Dr. Franklin, in his 
will. I add nothing to it,because of the ample provision I 
have made for his issue. To the acquaintances and friends 
of my juvenile years, Lawrence Washington and Robert Wash- 
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ingtony of Chotanct, I give my other two gold-headed canes, 
having my arms engraved on them ; and to each, {as they 
will be useful where they live,) I leave one of the spy-glass- 
es, which constituted part of my equipage during the late 
war* To my compatriot in^ arms, and old and intimqite 
friend,' Dr. Creaky I give my bureau, or, as the cabinet-mak- 
ers call it, tamboursecrHary^ and the circular chair, an ap- 
pendage of my study. ^ To Dr. David Stexvart^ I give my 
large shaving and dressing table, and my ttlescope. To the 
reverend, now Bryan Lord Fairfax^ I give a Bible, in three 
large folio volumes, with notes, presented to me by the Rt. 
Rev. Thomas Wikoti^ bishop of Sodor and Man. To Gen. 
De la Fayette^ I give a pair of finely wrought steel pistols, 
taken from the enemy in the revolutionary war. To my 
sisters-in-law, Hannah Washington and Mildred Washington 
— ^to my friends, Eleanor Stuart^ Hannah Washtngton^ of Fair- 
field, and Elizabeth Washington, of Hayfield, I give each a 
mourning ring of the value of 100 dollars. These bequests 
are not made for the intrinsic value of them, but as memen- 
tos of my esteem and regard. To Tobias Lear, I give the 
use of the farm which he now holds, in virtue of a lease 
from me to him and his deceased wife, (for and during their 
natural lives,) free from rent din-ing his life ; at the expira- 
tion of which, it is to be disposed of as is hereinafter di- 
rected. To Sally B. Haynie, (a distant relation of mine,) I 
give and bequeath 300 dollars. To Sarah Green, daughter 
of th^e deceased Thomas Bishop, and to Ann Walker, daugh- 
ter oi John Akon, also decea^sed, I give each 100 dollars, in 
consideration of the attachment of their fathers to me, each 
of whom having lived nearly 40 years in my family. To 
each of my nephews, William Augustinp Washington,^ George 
Lewis, George Steptoe Washington, Bushrod Washington, and 
Samuel Washington, I give one of the swords, or cutteaux, 
of which I may die possessed ; and they are to choose in the 

3 A 
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order they are named. These swords are accompanied 
with an injunction, not to unsheath them for the purpose of ^ 
shedding blood, except it be for self-defence, or in defence, 
of their country and its rights ; and, in the latter case, to keep 
them unsheathed, and prefer falling with them in their hsmds, 
to the relinquishment thereof. 

And now, having gone through these specific devises, 
with explanations for the more correct understanding of the 
meaning and design of them, I proceed to the distribution 
of the more important parts of my estate, in manner foUoW'^' 
ing:— 

First. — ^To my nephew, Bushrod Wasfimgtmi^ and his 
heirs, (partly in consideration of an intimation to his deceas<* 
ed father, while we were bachelors, and he had kindly under- 
taken to superintend my estate during my military services 
in the former war between Great-Britain and France, that if 
I should fall therein. Mount- Vernon, then less extensive in 
domain than at present, should become his prc^rty,) I give 
and bequeath all that part thereof which is comprehended 
within the following Iknits, viz. Beginning at the ford of 
Dogue Run, near my mill, and extending along the road, 
and bounded thereby, as it now goes, and e\^r has gone, 
since my recollection of it, to the ford of Little Hunting 
creek, at the Gum Spring, until it comes to a knowl oppo* 
site to an old road which foritierly passed through the lower 
field of Muddy ohole farm, at which, on the north side of 
the said road, are three red or Spanish oaks, marked as a 
corner, and a stone placed — ^thence by a fine of di^es to be 
marked rectangular, to the back line or outer boundary of the 
tract between Thomas Mason and myself»-«theBce with that 
line easterly, (now double ditching, with a po«t smd fail fence 
thereon,) to the run of Little Hunting creek-^^thence with 
that run, which is the boundary between the lands of the fate 
H. Peake and me, to the tide-water of die said creek — thence 
by tliat water to Potowmac river— thence with the river to 
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the mouth of Dogue creek, and thence with the said Dogue 
creek to the place of beginning at the aforesaid ford: con- 
taining upwards of 4000 acres, be the same more or less, to- 
together with the mansion house and all other buildings and 
improvements thereon. 

Second* — In consideration of the consanguinity between 
diem and my wife, being as nearly related to her as to my- 
self, as on account of the affection I had for, and the obliga- 
tion I was under to, their father, when living, who from his 
youth, had attached himself to my person, and followed my 
fortunes through the vicissitudes of the late revolution, af- 
terwards devoting his time to the superintendance of my pri- 
vate concerns for many years, whilst my public employments 
rendered it impracticable for me to do it myself, thereby 
Wording me essential services, and always performing them 
xn a manner the most filial and respectful — For these rea- 
sons, I say, I give and bequeath to George Fayette Washing' 
ton^ and Lawrence Augustine Washington^ and their heirs, 
my estate east of Little Hunting Creek, lying on the river 
Potowmac, including the farm of 360 acres, leased to 71?- 
bias Lear^ as noticed before, and containing in the whole, 
by deed, two thousand and twenty-seven acres, be it more 
or less ; which said estate it is my will and desire should 
be equitably and advantageously divided between them, ac- 
cording to quantit}', quality, and other circumstances, when 
the youngest shall have arrived at the age of 21 years, by 
three judicious and disinterested men; one to be chosen by 
each of the brothers, and the third by these two. In the 
mean time, if the termination of my wife's interest therein 
should have ceased, the profits arising therefrom are to be 
applied for their joint uses and benefit. 

Third* — And whereas, it has always been my intention, 
since my expectation of having issue has ceased, to consi- 
der the grand-children of my wife, in the same light as I 
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do my ovm relations, and to act a friendly part by them, 
more especially by the two whom we have raised from their , ! 
earliest infancy — ^namely, Eleanor Park Custis^ and George 
Washington Park Custis; and whereas, the former of these 
hath lately intermarried with Lawrence Lewisj a son of my 
deceased sister, Betty Lewis^ by which union the induce- 
ment to provide for them both has been increased ; where- 
fore I give and bequeath to the said Lawrence Lewisy and 
Eleanor Park Lewis his wife, and their heirs, the residue 
of my Mount- Vernon estate, not already devised to my ne- 
phew, Bushrod WashingtOHy comprehended within the fol- 
lowing description, viz. All the land north of the road lead- . i 
ing from the ford of Dogue run to the Gum Spring, as de- 
scribed in the devise of the other part of the tract to Bush- 
rod Washington^ until it comes to the stone, and three red or 
Spanish oaks on the knowl; thence with the rectangular 
line to the back line, (between Mr. Mason and me ;) thence 
with that line westerly along the new double ditch to Dogue ' 
run, by the tumbling dam of my mill ; thence with the said 
run to the ford afore-mentioned : to which I add all the ^ 
land I possess west of the said Dogue run and Dogue 
creek, bounded easterly and southerly thereby; together 
with the mill, distillery, and all other houses and improve- 
ments on the premises ; making together about 2000 acres, 
be it more or less. 

Fourth. — Actuated by the principle already mentioned, I 
give and bequeath to George Washington Pari Custis^ the 
grandson of my wife, and my ward, and to his heirs, the 
tract I hold on Four Mile Run, in the vicinity of Alexan- 
dria, containing 1,200 acres, more or less, and my entire 
square. No. 21, in the city of Washington* 

Fifth. — All the rest and residue of my estate, real and 
personal, not disposed of in manner aforesaid, in whatsoever 
consisting, wheresoever lying, and wheresoever found, (^ 
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schedule of which, as far as is recollected, with a reasonafale 
estimate of its value, is hereunto annexed,} I desire may be 
sold by my executors, at such times, in such manner, and 
on siich credits, (if an equal, valid, and satisfactory distribu- 
tion of the specific property cannot be made without,) as in 
their judgment shall be most conducive to the interest of 
the parties concerned, and ^he monies arising therefrom to 
be divided into 23 equal parts, and applied as follows, viz. 
To William Augustine Wasfungton^ Elizabeth Spotswood^ 
Jane Thornton^ and the heirs of Ann Ashton^ son and daugh- 
ters of my deceased brother Augustirie Washington^ I give 
ao^ bequeath four parts, that is, one part to each of them : 
To Fielding Lewis^ George Lewis^ Robert Lewis^ Howell 
Lewisy and Betty Carter^ sons and daughter of my deceased 
sister Betty Lewis^ I givQ and bequeath five other parts, one 
to each of them : To George Steptoe Washington^ Lawrence A. 
Washington^ Harriet Parks^ and the heirs of Thornton 
Washington^ sons and daughter of my deceased brother 
Samuel Washington^ I give and bequeath the other four 
parts, one part to each of them : To Corbin Washington, and 
the heirs of yane Washington, son and daughter of my de- 
ceased brother jfohn A* Washington, I give and bequeath 
two parts, one part to each of them : To Samuel Washington, 
Frances Ball, and 3fildred Hammond, spn and daughters of 
my brother Charles Washington, I give and bequeath three 
parts, one part to each of them ; and to Geo. F. Washington, 
Charles Aug. Washington, and Maria Waslungton, sons and 
daughter of my deceased nephew Geo. A. Washington, I 
give one other part, that is, to each a third of that part : To 
EUz. Park Law, Martha Park Peter, and Eleanor ParkLewis^ 
I give and bequeath three other parts, that is, a part to 
each of them : and to my nephews, Bushrod Washington and 
Law. Lewis, and to my ward, the grandson of my wife, I 
gi\'e and bequeath one other part, that is, a third thereof tp 
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tnch of theHu And if it should so happen, that any of the 
peraoM whose names are here enumerated, (unknown to me,) 
should now be dead, or should die before me, that in either 
off these cases, the heirs of such deceased persons shall, not- 
withstanding, derive all the benefits of the bequest, in the 
same manner as if he or she was actually living at the time. 
And by way of advice, I recommend to my executors not to 
be precifutate in disposing of the landed property, (therein 
directed to be sold,) if from tempovary causes the sale there- 
of should be ddft ; experience having fully evinced, that the 
price of land, especially above die falls of the rivers and on 
the western waters, has been progressively rising, and cau« 
not be long checked in its increasing value. And I particu- 
hrly recommend it to such of the legatees, (under this clause 
of my will,) as can make it convenient, to take each a share 
ttf my stock in the Potowmac company, in preference to the 
amount of what it might sell for— 4>eing thorougly convinced 
myself, that no uses to which the money can be applied, will 
be so productive as the tolls arising from this navigation 
when in full operation, (and this from the nature of things, it 
must be ere long,) and more especially if that of the Shenan* 
doah is added thereto. 

The family vault at Mount-Vernpn requiring repairs, and 
being improperly situated besides, I desire that a new one 

of brick, and upon a larger scale, may be built at the foot of 
what is commonly called the Vineyard enclosure, on the 
ground which is marked out — in which my remains, with 
those of my deceased relations, (now in the old vault,) and 
such others of my family as may choose to be entombed 
there, may be deposited. And it is my express desire, 
that my corpse may be interred in a private manner, without 
parade or funeral oration. 

Lastly, — I constitute and appoint my dearly beloved wife, 
Martha Washington^ my nephews William Augustine Wash' 
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ington, Bushrod Washington, George Steptoe Washington, 
Samuel Washington, and Lawrence Lewis, and my ward 
George Washington Park Custis, (when he shall have arrived 
at the age of 20 years,) executrix and executors of this my 
WILL AND TESTAMENT — in the Construction ofwhich, it will 
readily be perceived, that no professional character has 
been consulted, or has had any agency in the draught ; and, 
that although it has occupied many of my leisure hours to 
digest, and to throw it into its present ferm, it may, notwith- 
standiBg, appear crude and incorrect — ^but having endea- 
voured to be plain and explicit in all the devises, even at the 
expense of prolixity, perhaps of tautology, I hope and trust, 
that no disputes will arise concerning them ; but if, contra- 
ry to expectation, the case should be otherwise from the 
want of legal expression, or the usual technical terms, or 
because too much or too little has been said on any of the 
devises to be consonant with law, my wiH and direction ex- 
pressly is, that all disputes, (if unhappily any should arise,) 
shall be decided by three impartial mid intelligent men, 
known for their probity and good understanding — two 4o 
be chosen by the disputants, each, having the choice of one, 
and the third by those two — ^which three men thus chosen 
shall, unfettered by law or legal constructions, declare the 
sense of the testator's intentions ; and such decision is, to 
all intents and purposes, to be as binding on the parties as 
if it had been given ia the supreme court of the United 
States* 

In witness of all and each of the things herein contained, I have 
set my hand and seal, this ninth day of Jidy, in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety^, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States the twentyfourth. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
* It appears the testator omitted the word rone. 
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SCHEDULE 

Of pTt^itrty comprehended in the foregoing WILLj directed to be 
tofti, and %ome of it conditionaUy » tokL^-^with deacrifuive and ^x* 
fdanatory notea thereto. 



IN VIRGINIA. 

Acres, Price* 



JLoudon CO. Difficult Run, 

Loudon and Faquier, 

Ashby's Bent, 
Chattin's Run, 

Berkley, S. fork of Bouliskin, 

Head of Evan's m. 

In Wormley's line, 



300 



Doilara,- 
6,666a 



4,810 r 
7,080 j 



2,481 lO/. 24,810 
885 8 

1,600 

453 

183 



2,236 20 
Frederick, bought from Mercer, 571 20 
Hampshire, on Potowmac river, 

above B. 240 15 

Gloucester, on North-river, 400 about 

Nansemond, near Sufiblk one-third 

of 1,119 acres, 373 8 

Great Dismal Swamp, my dividend 

thereof, 

Ohio river, Round Bottom, 587 

Litde Kenhawa, 2,314 

Sixteen miles lower down, 2,448 

Opposite Big Bent, 4,395 

— ■ Dollars. 
9,744 10 



44,720c 
11,420/ 

3,60ar 

s.eoof 

2,984^ 



about 20,000^i 



97,440i 
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GREAT KENHAWA. 

Acren. Price, 



Near the north-west, 
East side above, 
Mouth of Cole river, 
Opposite thereto, 2,950 ^ 
Burning Springs 125 j 



10,180 
7,276 
2,000 

3,075 



MARYLAND. 

Charles Coimtjr, 600 6d. 

Montgomery dittOy 519 1^ 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Great Meadows, 234 6 

NEW-YORK. 
Mohawk river, about 1000 6 

NORTH-WEST TERRITORY. 
On Little Miami, 339 

Ditto, 977 

Ditto, 1,235 





3,251 5 




KENTUCKY. 


Rough Creek, 


3000 

1 


Ditto adjoining, 


2000 



Doiiare, 



200,000i 

3,600/ 
6,228m 

l,404n 
6,000<7 



le^stp 



5000 2 10,000^ 

LOTS, viz^ 

CITY OP WASHINGTON. 

Two near the capitol, square 634, cost 963 doU^^^ 

and with buildings, 15,000r 

N<^». 5, 12, 13, and 14, the three last water lots on 
the Eastern Branch, in square 667, containing ' 

together 34,438 square feet, at 12 cents, 4,132^ 

S B 
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400or 



400» 



ALEXANDRIA. DoHariu 

Corner of Pitt and Prince-streets, half an acre laid 
out into buildings, three or four of which are let 
on ground rent at three dollars per foot, 

WINCHESTER. 

A lot in the town, of half an acre, and another in 
the commons, of about six acres, supposed 
BATH OR WARM SPRINGS. 

Two well situated, and had buildings to the amount 
of 150L 

STOCK. 

UNITED STATES. 

Six per cent. 3,74^ 

Ditto deferred, 1,873 1 ^ ^^^ 



aooo 



Three per cent. 2,946 J 



POTOWMAC COMPANY. 
Twenty-four shares, cost each lOOl. sterling, 

JAMES RIVER COMPANY. 
Five shares, each cost 100 dollars, 

BANK OF COLUMBIA. 

One hundred and seventy shares, cost £l40 each, 

BANK OF ALEXANDRIA. 
Besides twenty shares to the free school— -5.. 

STOCK LIVING, viz* 

One covering horse. Eve carriage horses, four riding 
ditto, six brood mares, 20 working horses and 
mares, 2 covering jacks, and 3 young ones ;, 10 
she asses, 42 working mules, 15 younger ones^ 
329 head of homed cattle, 640 head of sheep, and 
a large stock of hogs, the precise number un- 



6,246tcr 
10J566A* 

500y 

6,800a 
lOOd? 



»> 
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DoUan, 
known. |C?*^y manager has estimated this live 
«tock at 7>000L but I shall set it down, in order 
to make a round sum, at tJSfiSZ 



Aggregate amount^ 530,000 
NOTES. 

I 

41* This tract for the size of it, is valuable, more for its 
^ituaticm than the quality of its soil, though that is good for 
farming; with a considerable proportion of ground that 
might very easily be improved into meadow. It lies on the 
great road from the city of Washin.gton, Alexandria, and 
George-Town, to Leesburgh and Winchester, at Difficult 
Bridge, nineteen miles from Alexandria, less from the city 
, and George-Town, and not more than three from Matilda- 

ville, at the great falls of Potowmac. There is a valuable 
seat on the premises, vaxd the whole is conditionally sold for 
the sum annexed in the schedule. 

b. What the selling prices of lands in the vicinity of these 
two tracts are, I know not ; but compared with those above 
the ridge, and others below it, the value annexed will appear 
moderate ; a less one would not obtain them from me. 

c. The siUTOunding land not superior in soil, situation, or 
properties of any sort, sells currently at from twenty to thirty 
dollars an acre. The lowest price is affixed to these. 

d. The observations made in the last note, apply equally 
to this tract, being in the vicinity of them, and of similar 
quality, although it lies in another county. 

€. This- tract, though small, is extremely valuable. It lies 
on Potown^ac river, about twelve miles above the town of 
Bath, (or Warm Springs,) and is in the shape of a horse- 
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shoe, the river running almost around it. Two hundred 
acres of it are rich low grounds, with a great abundance of 
the largest and finest walnut trees, which, with the produce 
of the soil, might, (by means of the improved navigation of 
the Potowmac,) be brought to a shipping port with more 
ease, and at a smaller expense, than that which is transport- 
ed thirty miles only by land. 

f» This tract is of second rate Gloucester low groimds. It 
has no improvements thereon, but lies on navigable water, 
abounding in fish and oysters. It was received in payment 
of a debt, (carrying interest,) and valued in the year 1789, by 
an impartial gentleman, at 8001. 

^V. B* It has lately been sold, and there is due therec»), a 
balance equal to what is annexed in the schedule. 

g. These 373 acres are the third part of undivided pur- 
chases made by the deceased Fielding Lewis, Thos. Wal* 
ker, and myself, on full conviction that they would beconie 
valuable. The land lies on the road from Suffolk to Nor- 
folk, touches, (if I am not mistaken,) some part of the navi- 
gable water of Nansemond river. The rich Dismal Swamp 
is capable of great improvement ; and, from its situation, 
must become extremely valuable. 

h. This is an undivided interest which I held in the great 
Dismal Swamp Company, containing about 40C0 acres, with 
my part of the plantation and stock thereon, belonging to the 
company in the said swamp. 

/. These several tracts of land are of the first quality on 
the Ohio river, in the parts where they are situated, being 
almost, if not altogether, river bottoms. The smallest of 
these tracts is^ actually sold at ten dollars an acre, but the 
consideration therefor not received. The rest are equally 
valuable, and will sell as high, especially that which lies just 
below the Little Kenhawa; and is opposite to a thick settle- 
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mmb on the west side of the rivar. ^ The fouv tracts have 
an aggregate breadth upon the riirer of sixteen mUes^ andare 

boanded there by that distance. 

♦ 

L These tracts are siuiAted vnpoix the great Keol^wa 
river, and the Bjmt four are bounded thereby for more than 
4a miles, it is acknowfcdged by all who have seen them, 
(and of the tract containing 10,990 acres, which I have 
been on myself, I can assert,) that there ist no richer or 
more valuable land in all that region. They are condition- 
aliy sold for the sum, mentioned in the schedjule, that is, 
200,000 ddlars, and if the t9rm$ of that sale are not com- 
fAied with, they will command considerable more. The 
tr&ct, of which the 125 acres is a moiety, was taken ^p by 
General Andrew Lewis and myself, for, and on account of 
a bitumenous spring which it contains, of so inflammable a 
nature as to bum as freely as spirits, and is nearly as diffi- 
cult to extinguish- 

L I am but little acquainted with this land, although I 
have once been oh it. It was received, (many years since,) 
in discharge of a debt due to me from Daniel Jeprfer 
Adams, at the value annexed thereto, and must be worth 
more. It is very level — lies near the river Potowmac^ 

m. This tract lies about 30 miles above the city of 

Washington, not far from Kitoctan. It is good farming 

land, and by those who are well acquainted with it, I am 

informed that it would sell at twelve or fifteen dollars per 

acre. 

72. This land is valuable on account of its local situation 
and other properties. It affords an exceeding good stand 
on Braddock's road from Fort Cumberland to Pittsburgh ; 
and, besides a fertile soil, possesses a large quantity of 
natural meadow, fit for the scythe. It is distinguished by 
the appellation of the Great Meadows, where the first action 
with the French, in the year 1754, was fought. 
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0* This ii the moiety of about 2000 acres whkh tttxizvam 
untold, of 6,071 acres on the Mohawk river, (Montgomery 
county,) in a patent granted to Daniel Coze, in the town* 
ship of Coxborough and Carolina, as will appear by deed, 
from Marinus Willet and wife, to George Clinton, (late 
governor of New- York,) and myself. The latter sales have 
been at six dollars an acre, and what remains unsold will 
fetch that or more* 

p. The quality of these lands and their situation, may be 
known by the surveyor's certificates, which are filed along 
with the patents. They lie in the vicinity of Cincinnati ; 
one tract near the mouth of the Little Miami i another 
seven, and the third ten miles up the same. I have been 
informed that they will readily command more than they 
are estimated at. 

q. For the description of those tracts in detail, see Gen* 
Spotswood's letters, filed with the other papers relating t» 
them. Besides the general good quali^ of the land, there 
is a valuable bank of iron ore thereon, which, when the set- 
tlement becomes more populous, (and settlers are moving 
that way very &st,) will be found very valuable, as the 
Rough creek, a branch of Green river, affords ample water 
for furnaces and forges* 

LOTS, t/i. 

CITY OF WASHINGTON. 

r. The two lots near the capitol, in square 634, cost roe 
963 doUars only ; but in this price I was favoured, on con- 
dition that I should build two brick houses three stories 
high each : without this reduction the selling prices of these 
lots would have cost roe about 1 ,350 dollars. These lots, 
with the buildings on them when completed, will stand me 
in 15,000 dollars at least. 
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€. Lots N^'. 5, 12, 13 and 14, on the Eastern branch, 
are advantageouly situated on the water; and although 
many lots much less convenient have s<dd a great deal higher, 
I wiH rate these at 12 cents the square foot only* 

ALEXANDRIA. 

U For this lot, though unimproved, I have refused 3,500 
dollars. It has since been laid off into proper sized lots for 
building on, three or four of which are let on ground rent 
fiw ever, at three dollars a foot on the street ; and this price 
is asked for both fronts on Pitt and Prince-streets. 

WINCHESTER. 

u. As ndther the lot in the town or common have any 
improvements on them, it is not easy to fix a price ; but as 
both are well situated, it is presumed the price annexed to 
them in the schedule is a reasonable valuation. 

BATH. 

r. The lots in Bath, (two adjoining,) cost me to the best 
of my recollection between 50 and 60 pounds, 20 years ago ; 
and the buildings thereon 1501. more. Whether property 
there has increased or decreased in its value, and in what 
condition the houses are, I am ignorant — but suppose they 
are not valued too high. 

STOCK. 

xp* These are the sums which are actually funded, and 
though no more in the aggregate than 7,566 dollars, stand 
me in at least ten thousand pounds, Virginia money ; being 
the amount of bonded and other debts due to me, and dis- 
charged during the war, when money had depreciated in 
that rat©^— >:3^ and was so settled by public authority. 

x» The value annexed to these shares is what they actu- 
ally cost me, and is the price affixed by law ; and although 
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the present selling price is under par^ my advice to the lega* 
tees, (for whose benefit they are intended, especially those 
who can aflfbrd to lie out of thb money,) is, that each should 
take and hold on&-^there being a moral certaint|r of a great 
and increasing profit arising from them in the course of a 
few years. 

y» It is supposed that the shares in the James River Com- 
pany must also be productive : but of this I can give no de- 
cided opinion, for want of more accurate information* ^* 

z* These are tlie nominal prices of the shares in the ban^ks 
of Alexandria and Columbia ; the selling prices vaiy ac- 
cording to circumstances ; but as the stock usually divides 
from eight to tea per cent, per annum, they must be worth 
the former, at least, so long as the banks are conceived to be 
secure, although circumstances may sometimes make them 
below it. 

The value of the live stock depends more upon the quality 
than quantity of the different species of it ; and this again 
upon the demand and judgment, or fancy of purchasers. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Mount-Veruon, ytJif 9, 1799. 
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